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A BIT 


OF 
BLUE 


RIBBON. 


By 


Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 


AUTHOR OF ‘fA JAMESTOWN ROMANCE.” 


2 HE midday express 
screamed into the way- 
side station up among 
the Georgia hills. De- 

positing two lady passengers and 

their undue amount of luggage 
upon the platform, it took its shrieking way down the cas a steels and dis- 
appeared around a bend in the pine forest beyond. 

Heck Miller held a tight rein onthe big bays hitched to his wagon until the 
snort of the locomotive grew faint in the distance; then, knotting the lines about 
the hitching-post, he went whistling toward the depot building. 

In nearly all communities there is one person to whom is allowed an 
unusual freedom of speech, whose slang i is a cn and with whom no one ever 
gets angry because ‘‘it’s just his way,” or, ‘‘he doesn’t mean anything.” Very 
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4 OUTING FOR OCTOBER. 


often this role is enacted by a woman, 
but in this particular neighborhood it 
had fallen to Heck Miller, and he wore 
his laurels with a breezy freedom that 
was almost royal. Small of person, 
fastidious in his dress, he was a devotee 
to society as he knew it. But he 


**SHE DISCOVERED THE ONE DEFENSE IN 


had wearied of the pleasures afforded 
by the country, and the year before he 
had widened his experiences and scandal- 
ized his aristocratic relatives by leasing 
his farm and going as traveling agent 
for the Lightning Knitter, one of the 
many catch-penny inventions with which 
the country is annually flooded. 

‘* Why, the idea is preposterous,” said 


his uncle, Mr. Bruce; ‘‘a planter’s life is 
the only life for a gentleman—unless, 
of course, you go into one of the profes- 
sions, and for that you would never 
take the schooling. 
it’s nothing but 
peddling. 


Agency, indeed; 
peddling, plain 
We'll be hearing of you 





HER POWER—HER LORGNETTE.” 


(p-7) 


next with a basket of tinware or a 
banana cart!” 

But Heck went, and came back at the 
end of the year like the prodigal to be 
féted and feasted, and to tell his ex- 
periences and air the new slang he had 
picked up ‘‘on the road.” 

But despite these experiences, his 
self-possession was somewhat shaken as 
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he ascended the depot steps that June 
afternoon. The two city girls, with their 
modish costumes and nameless dainti- 
ness, seemed strangely out of place on 
the rough, sun-beaten platform. One 
had unfurled her parasol and was look- 
ing quizzically from under its shadow 
at her companion, whose face showed 
chagrin and surprise. Heck paused 
ever so momentarily on the top step, but 
remembering the score of eyes watching 
him from the windows and doors of the 
combination store and post office across 
the track, and knowing that his reputa- 
tion as a man of the world was at stake, 
he went on again with the jaunty step 
habitual to him. 

‘*Good morning.” 

The girl with the parasol nodded, the 
marvelous blonde with the chagrined 
face merely turned her head. 

Then in a momentit was all explained; 
he was Virgie Bruce’s cousin, and had 
come to meet her guests. There was 
no need for introductions; he already 
knew from Virgie’s description that the 
tall blonde was Miss Vane, and she with 
the quizzing eyes Miss Robinson. As 
they came down the steps he was chat- 
ting quite familiarly with the latter, 
although the admiration in his eyes was 
for her companion. 

Myrtle Vane’s face again took on its 
expression of amazement as Heck piled 
the wraps and bags he had brought 
from the platform upon the wagon seat 
and then lifting a chair from the back 
part placed it by the wheel, discoursing 
volubly all the while. ‘Nannie Robin- 


b son’s eyes were full of amusement, 


watching the loquacious young man and 
the dismayed Myrtle, and she was slyly 
impressing the details of the scene upon 
her memory that later on she might 
sketch it for the /fin-de-sitcle circle of 
which Myrtle was a presiding officer. 

Two negroes brought the trunks from 
the platform and deposited them in the 
wagon. Heck fastened the ‘‘tail-board” 
securely, then turned with an enchanting 
air of complaisant assurance and held 
out his hand to Myrtle. 

‘*Having disposed of the freight, I 
am now ready for the express packages,”’ 
he said with an elaborate bow. ‘‘Stepup 
on the chair, then one foot on the wheel, 
then the other on the side of the wagon, 
and in you go as spry as a grasshopper,” 


But the president of the /in-de-siécle 
society drew away, consternation in her 
glance. Heck, somewhat taken aback, 
hastened to say that Virgie sent an 
apology, that the rockaway shaft had 
been broken only the day before, that 
the buggy was not large enough, and 
so only this vehicle remained available. 
That it wasall right when once they were 
in, and quite safe andcomfortable. But 
his explanation had no convincing effect 
upon Myrtle. Nannie solved the problem. 

‘‘Get into the wagon and give me 
your hand, Mr. Miller,” she said. ‘‘I 
will show her how it is managed.” 

Heck did as she bade him, and ina 
moment more she was standing by his 
side. ‘‘Come on, Myrtle,” she cried 
laughing; ‘‘it’s real jolly; you feel quite 
like the man on the flying trapeze when 
you come over the wheel.” 

There being no alternative, Miss Vane 
made the ascent, but gravely and grace- 
fully as befitted the votary of estheti- 
cism. As she took the chair offered her, 
Heck thought dimly of something he 
had read in a school book of a queen or 
a goddess—he really could not say which, 
things got so mixed when they came 
out of a bobok—named Venus; and in his 
absorption he quite forgot to look at the 
windows of the post office. But Nannie 
Robinson knew that the race of ‘‘peeping 
Toms” was not extinct, nor did they all 
live in Coventry. 

As the bays turned into the road, 
the sole remaining occupant of the 
horse-rack, a carefully groomed sorrel, 
gave forth a plaintive whinny. 

‘‘Never mind, Telegraph, he’ll be 
coming directly,” said Heck, over his 
shoulder; and as Nannie looked admir- 
ingly at the fine animal, he continued: 
‘*That’s Jerry’s horse; he’s over yonder 
at the sawmill seeing to some lumber. 
Queer sort of a fellow Jerry is—don’t 
fancy girls. Think of a man getting 
on to be twenty-six years old and never 
having had a sweetheart, and the woods 
as full of pretty girls as they are!” 

His eyes, full of smiling flattery, were 
on Myrtle as he spoke, but that young, 
lady had raised her tortoise-shell rimmed 
lorgnette and was scrutinizing him with 
the mild curiosity with which an en- 
tomologist might regarda new specimen. 
He winced perceptibly and turned with 
a sharp word to his horses. 
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‘‘He has lost his head about her 
already,” thought Nannie, with a sly 
laugh. Then she said aloud: ‘‘It was 
very sweet of Mrs. Bruce to burden 
herself with me during the summer.” 

‘‘Burden—pshaw! We've been count- 
ing the days until you should come,” 
he answered, with genuine hospitality. 
**We are just delighted that something 
turned up to make you come. Not, of 
course, that your father’s eyes were so 
bad your mother had to go with him to 
Europe; nor that the Yellow Jack 
threatens the city,” he added hastily, 
“but glad the ill wind blew us the 
good luck.” 

‘That is very kind of you. It began 
to look at one time as if I should have 
to be made a ward of the city at large, 
so difficult was it to provide forme. I 
was to have remained with my married 
sister during mother’s absence, but 
when the fever scare came that plan 
had to be abandoned. Then mother 
thought of her old friend, Mrs. Bruce; 
and of course I was pleased to be with 
Virgie again, especially as Myrtle had 
already planned to come. I have never 
met any of the Bruce family except 
Virgie, who was with me at Madame 
Claire’s two years; but I am sure I 
shall like everybody. And then I do 
so love the country.” 

The ice being broken and Myrtle 
having put up her lorgnette, Heck 
turned sidewise on his high driver’s 
perch, and the conversation flowed unin- 
terruptedly. Before the six miles’ drive 
was done, the girls knew some anecdote 
or eccentricity of each family whose 
dwelling they passed, and had also a 
very fair idea of their driver’s experi- 
ences ‘‘on the road.” Nannie drew 
him out with subtle questions, until he 
even hinted at several love affairs; 
always, however, assuming the role of 
a ‘‘ blighted hope.” 

‘*Ah, Miss Nannie,” he said, in his easy 
familiarity dropping the more formal 
title; ‘‘Ah, Miss Nannie, girls are a 
snare anda delusion in a man’s path. 
Why, there was a girl down in Carthage 
encouraged me to the extent of buying 
three Lightning Knitters, and then 
turned around and gave me the go-by 
for a patent medicine drummer with 
tooth-pick shoes.” 

Even Myrtle laughed; but her glance 


was full of reproof as Nannie asked, 
flippantly: ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Miller, how 
many times have you been in love?” 

‘*Oh, call me Heck; all the girls do,” 
he said, abruptly; and they soon dis- 
covered that with equal frankness he 
dropped the titles of all the girls, for 
the angel of reverence had not troubled 
the waters at his christening. ‘* How 
many times have I been in love? 
Couldn’t tell you;—there are bits of my 
heart scattered all up and down the A 
and Z railroad.” 

‘‘It would pay you to take up a col- 
lection.” 

He laughed and flipped the bays into 
acanter: ‘‘Oh, it doesn’t matter; my 
heart is so big I don’t miss the lost 
pieces.” 

The afternoon was warm, even for 
late June, but there was a breeze and 
it was laden with the resinous breath 
of the pines under whose branches 
much of the road lay, so the long drive 
was not without its compensations. 
Later, in the sunset brightened dining- 
room of the Bruce homestead, a charm- 
ing group gathered about the tea table; 
Mr. Bruce, white haired and quiet; his 
wife, in the prime of life and overflow- 
ing with good spirits; Virgie, sweet and 
shy as a woodland thrush; two younger 
children, Edith and Bob, half-sister and 
brother to Virgie; Heck, who had tarried 
for the night and who, under the witch 
spell of Myrtle’s presence, continued to 
tarry many days and nights, and the two 
city girls. One place only was vacant. 

‘‘Why doesn’t Jerry come to sup- 
per?” asked Mrs. Bruce, noticing the 
unused cup upon her tea tray. 

‘*Said he was going to see Jim rub 
Telegraph down,” answered Edith, her 
mouth full of muffin. 

‘*T know why he don’t come. It’s 
‘cause of ‘them,’ said the small Bob, 
pointing with his fork to the lower end 
of the table, where Myrtle and Nannie 
sat on either side of Mr. Bruce. ‘‘ Bro- 
ther Jerry’s skeered of girls.” 

‘*Well, Bob, he need not be skeered 
of us; we are not going to bite him as 
long as we have such good, broiled 
chicken as this,” Nannie said, when the 
laugh the imperturbable five-year-old 
had raised had subsided. ‘‘Jerry will 
be worse than Heck,” she whispered to 
Myrtle, when they were alone in the 
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parlor, lateron. ‘‘I am afraid he has 
no travels and no flirtations with which 
to amuse us.” 

‘It is much to be hoped he has not; 
to me Mr. Miller is—insupportable!” 
Myrtle was perfectly schooled in self- 
control, and Nannie felt that this was 
much for her to say. 

‘““Come, do not be so hard on him; 
he is young and doubtless spoiled. But 
you have made a complete conquest; 
there is not a banner left floating on 
the ramparts of his heart. Evidently, 
however, the girl-hater will please you 
better.” 

Myrtle elevated her brows, but the 
door opened and Virgie said, in her coo- 
ing voice: ‘‘Myrtle, Nannie, this is 
my brother, Mr. Bruce,” and they knew 
that the tall, dark mustached man before 
them was Jerry, who was ‘skeered 
of girls.” 

His greeting was brief but uncon- 
strained, and his eyes lost no detail of 
the charming group before him; the 
tall blonde with her statuesque head and 
pose; the warmer toned and more 
sparkling face of the other guest, not so 
tall by half a head; and Virgie, brown- 
eyed and diminutive. The artistic in- 
stinct within him was satisfied, and he 
said, softly, that they might have sym- 
boled the three graces He took small 
part in the conversation that followed, 
but was a most interested listener. 
When he did speak, it was quietly and 
to the point, for there was a certain 
force underlying his reserve which one 
instinctively felt and respected. 

And thus began for the city girls this 
new experience,—a summer in the heart 
of the Georgia country, far from the 
haunts of fashionable society. But in 
the neighboring houses there dwelt a 
goodly number of young people, and a 
round of mild gaieties was speedily 
inaugurated. Drives, dances and pic- 
nics followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession, but the favorite divertisement 
was ‘‘moonlight hay rides.” For this 
purpose the capacious bed of the farm 
wagon was half-filled with sweet, fresh 
hay, upon which the young people 
sat like so many Turks, while the 
charioteer of the occasion, perched high 
on the driver’s box with his chosen 
inamorata by his side, guided the four 
horses down the moonlit roads or along 


secluded lanes, where the white light 
was flecked with shadows. And there 
were sounds of laughter and snatches 
of song and jest and whispered compli- 
ments as the wind fluttered backward 
and the great wagon went rocking on 
its way. 

It was not often that Jerry made one 
in these pleasure parties. He consulted 
the wishes of his guests, attended care- 
fully to every detail looking to their 
comfort and convenience, but at the 
last left Heck to play the host, pleading 
some business excuse. Heck’s infatua- 
tion for Myrtle grew apace until, to 
Nannie’s infinite amusement, he spoke 
of her confidentially as his ‘‘best girl,” 
and searched the ‘‘Quotation Album” 
for bits of love verse to scrawl upon the 
folds of her Japanese fan. Myrtle bore 
with him with the trained placidity of 
the fin-dc-sitcle set, until at last she 
discovered the one defense in her 
power—her lorgnette. When, after 
some inapropos remark, she turned its 
cool, uncompromising gaze upon him, 
his jauntiness forsook him; he grew 
nervous, confused, and invariably found 
some excuse to quit the room. 

‘‘It is of no use,” declared Nannie, to 
whom he carried his tale of defeat, 
‘*she will never care for you—never. 
And as for a flirtation, you might as 
well try to flirt with the incarnate 
proprieties or the statue of the goddess 
of Liberty.” 

Despite their dissimilarity of appear- 
ance, there existed between Myrtle and 
Virgie a close friendship. In the days 
at Madame Claire’s even Nannie had not 
been admitted to their inmost sympathy, 
and this was again the case during the 
summer. She did not aspire to the 
classical music the two practiced, nor 
did she take any interest in the course 
of heavy reading they marked out for 
themselves. 

‘“*T like tunes better than ¢/udes,” 
she said, with hermerry scorn. ‘* And 
as for ancient history, why my dears, 
I think the less decent people know 
about those old Roman emperors the 
better. And I assure you I had much 
rather hunt a guinea nest in the sun- 
shine with Bob than a wise man in 
sreece with Diogenes and his lantern. 
Make your own plans—lI shall not lack 
for entertainment.” 











The result was to throw her much 
in the company of the other members 
of the family, into whose duties she 
entered with zest and with whom she 
was speedily a favorite. It became her 
habit to follow Mrs. Bruce, as she went 
about her daily tasks; and so the 
daintily gowned figure was frequently 
seen helping to weed out a flower bed, 
or gathering eggs in the poultry yard. 

It was during these hours that she 
saw most of Jerry, for he not infre- 
quently joined the group on the pantry 
porch and listened with his stepmother 
to the girl’s bright chatter. To him 
these moments grew imperceptibly more 
precious, until gradually his whole day 
was colored by the thoughts they evoked 
and the memories they left. He had 
been at first much averse to the coming 
of these city belles, knowing how the 
routine of the house would be broken 
up; but he said nothing, as was his wont 
when Virgie’s heart was set on anything. 
After the arrival, however, he was 
speedily reconciled. He was too ret- 
icent to care for the society of women, 
asa rule; but this girl from the outside 
world was a revelation. Her wit and 
culture elicited his admiration; while 
her beauty and frankness filled his soul 
with dreams as intangible as the radi- 
ance of a star. He had not thought 
that a society girl could be so genuine, 
and began to have a different opinion of 
the social stratum in which she moved, 
and which had always seemed so shallow 
and so far removed from hisown. But 
no one suspected the existence of these 
new thoughts, and he himself did not 
at first realize the hold they had upon 
him. Because of them, no doubt, his 
manner held even more of reserve, and 
Nannie, accustomed to attentions and 
flatteries, was somewhat piqued at his 
indifference. What right had he, a 
Georgia planter, to overlook her, the 
belle of a dozen ball-rooms, passing her 
by as though she had been a child in 
short frocks? And yet the matter 
seemed scarcely worth a thought; the 
news from the city was encouraging, 
she would be going home in a month, 
and in the meantime she could enjoy 
both these new friends she had made 
and the freshness and glory of the 
country. Myrtle, who was hoarding 
her strength for a winter in Washington, 
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would be content with Virgie and the 
Roman history for some time to come. 
It would all work out right, no doubt. 

‘Did you ever think, Myrtle,” she 
said one afternoon, as she stood before 
the glass and put the finishing touches 
to her toilette, ‘‘Did you ever think 
what two charming personalities we 
should have if half of Mr. Bruce’s reti- 
cence could be merged with half of 
Heck’s flippancy? But, alas, it can never 
be. Do you think this Psyche knot suits 
the special cut of my features? Itseems 
to me that it makes my nose look longer. 


No? Well, I will abide by your judg- 
ment. Iam going down to find some 


flowers before it gets too dark. Shall 
I bring you some? All right.” And she 
went caroling down the stairs and into 
the garden, her blue draperies fluttering 
about her like a bit of summer sky. 
Turning the angle of the high box 
hedge she came into violent collision 
with Jerry, who was returning to the 
house with a basket of roses. As a 
result the flowers were scattered on the 
ground. 

‘* What a piece of awkwardness on my 
part,” she cried, quickly, covering his 
confusion with ready tact. ‘‘ Let me 
help you gather them up, Mr. Bruce.” 

But he had already recovered them 
and now held the basket toward her: 
‘They are the best in the garden; I 
I was going to send them to your room.” 

‘*How kind. These red ones will 
give just the touch of color my dress 
needs.”” She laid them against the blue 
of her gown, smiling up at him as she 
spoke. But he was not thinking of the 
flowers. There was to be a dance that 
night and she had already dressed for 
it. The blue empire gown, leaving the 
throat bare, enhanced her charm, and 
the softened evening light touched 
her tenderly. Never had she seemed 
so beautiful, and never had his tongue 
been so slow to speak the thoughts of 
his heart. After a moment he said, 
still holding the basket toward her: 

‘*Miss Vane might possibly like the 
white ones.” 

‘Why, of course; I will take them to 
her.” Then with a frank smile, ‘In 
my selfish vanity I was thinking you 
meant them all for me. Myrtle will 
appreciate them.” 

Afterward, while she was dancing the 
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night away, he paced up and down the 
garden path in the moonlight, going 
over the scenes of the past few weeks, 
picturing her now on the porch reading 
the paper to his father; now in the 
pantry sealing up preserve jars with 
his step-mother; now in the poultry 
yard with Edith and Bob, her hat full 
of eggs or fluffy chickens; and only a 
few hours ago standing before him on 
this very spot, his roses against her 
breast. Not a homely scene in which 
she had borne a part but he recalled it 
with a thrill of delight. Surely she 
could be happy in this quiet life, city 
bred though she was, hope whispered, 
enticingly; but reason argued that such 
a thought were folly. And he said the 
words aloud with a bitterness his tone 
had never known before: 

** Rank folly!” 

Then he shut the gate behind him, 
for the dance was done and the wagon- 
ette was coming down the drive. As 
he lifted Nannie from her place she 
noticed that his hand trembled, and 
wondered if it were the moonlight that 
made him seem so pale. She was still 
thinking of him, as she unpinned his 
faded roses from her breast and tossed 
them wearily aside. 

September came at last, with its yel- 
low harvest moon. The fields back of 
the Grove were whitening with their 
fleecy yield, and in their sunset walks 
the three girls often stopped at the gin 
house to see Jerry weigh over the day’s 
pickings. One afternoon, noticing a 
pickaninny’s rueful countenance over 
his scant gatherings, Nannie crept slyly 
into his huge, half empty basket, and 
almost before Jerry knew what he was 
doing he had swung her up on the 
scales and called out: 

‘One hundred and 
pounds.” 

Then everybody laughed, and as he 
lowered the basket and helped Nannie 
out he said to the grinning boy: 

‘¢ Well, Sam, you beat the field this 
afternoon. I’ve put down the whole 
amount to your credit.” 

And those who watched him quietly 
enter the figures in his book little 
guessed that he would have given a 
hundred times the price they repre- 
sented to have felt again the girl cling- 
ing helplessly to him as she made her 


twenty-six 





exit from the basket. At the tea table 
the escapade was the jest of the hour, 
but he could not laugh, he recalled too 
vividly the pressure of those fingers 
upon his arm. And Nannie tossed her 
willful head pettishly, taking his silence 
for disapprobation. 

‘¢ He is a perfect bear!’ she thought, 
wrathfully; while he, with his eyes on 
the gilt edge of his plate, was asking 
himself how he was to endure life when 
she should be gone. 

* * * * * 

The first of October found the city 
by the Gulf still maintaining its quaran- 
tine, and praying in its closets and 
churches that the fever fiend might pass it 
by. Those who had taken refuge abroad 
were slow in returning, and Nannie 
and Myrtle still lingered at the Grove. 

As a rule, habits are the result of 
individual formation; but there is one 
which, with woman, seems hereditary. 
From time immemorial the nesting of 
the robin and the fading of the leaf 
have been with her the signals for new 
clothes and new fashions. And true to 
this instinct the ladies of the Grove, in 
those early October days, declared they 
must go a-shopping; and as the wagon 
was the only vehicle large enough to 
hold them all, Heck volunteered to 
drive them to the store in that ponder- 
ous coach. A rug was spread in the 
bed and chairs placed in the rear for 
Mrs. Bruce, Nannie, Virgie, Edith and 
the small Bob; Myrtle, after much 
persuasion, having consented to ride 
with Heck on the driver’s seat. Jerry 
on Telegraph went as an outrider, 
keeping, when the width of the road 
permitted, upon that side of the wagon 
on which Nannie had her chair. 

As is the custom at country stores, 
Saturday afternoon was a gala time at 
the mercantile establishment of Tibe- 
rius Cesar Long. The horse-rack in 
front of the post office already had many 
tenants, while the store itself was crowd- 
ed with the upper-ten-dom of the neigh- 
borhood, all in their smartest clothes. 

‘Quite a neighborhood reunion, I 
declare,” said Tom Perry, attaching 
himself as usual to the group about 
Nannie. ‘‘ Never had an idea of meet- 
ing so many people; just came over to 
have the roan shod. Why, it’s as good 
as a picnic.” 
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The older ladies appropriated the 
benches on the porch and proceeded to 
exchange recipes and bits of gossip, 
and to compare notes on the summer’s 
out-put of poultry and butter ; while 
the young people broke up into congen- 
ial groups and talked of everything. 
Bob, improving the shining hour while 
his mother was explaining the mysteries 
of boned turkey to a young house- 
keeper, slipped out behind the house 
and got up a fight between two of his 
contemporaries over the division of an 
orange. The screams of the defeated 
youngster brought every mother in the 
crowd to the scene, and quiet was re- 
stored only by the purchase of another 
orange. 

‘Why didn’t you bloody his nose for 
him stiddier crying like a baby? That’s 
what I’d a-did,” said the scornful Bob. 

‘Did you hear that, Sally Long?” 
whispered old Mrs. Bates, who had 
raised ten sons; ‘‘did you hear that? 
Who ever would a-thought that such a 
mite of a child could be so _ blood- 
thirsty? There’s trouble ahead for 
Mrs. Bruce unless she breaks his spirit.”’ 

And Sally Long nodded her head 
gravely and looked at Mrs. Jones, who 
in her turn looked at Mrs. Graves; and 
from that incident dated the belligerent 
reputation that clung to Bob through 
life. 

As Nannie waited for the sallow 
clerk to wrap her purchase of blue rib- 
bon, Tom Perry presented Dr. Townes, 
and the three tarried so long chatting 
that when at last Nannie came out to 
the wagon she found the party already 
in their places, Myrtle occupying her 
chair, which left only the seat by Heck 
vacant. 

‘‘T expressly said I would not ride 
both ways with you; it is but fair to 
divide honors,” Myrtle said, in her 
placid way. 

Then followed a lively discussion, 
Nannie laughingly declaring that as she 
had not been invited to come with him 
he should not make a convenience of 
her going back; and Heck asserting, 
with equal clamor that as Myrtle had 
deserted him she should bear him com- 
pany. Assisted into the wagon by a 
dozen willing hands Nannie begged 
first Bob then Edith to surrender her a 
chair and climb up on the box with 


their cousin. But Heck had already 
bought them off with sugar-plums 
and they shook their heads. 

‘‘Don’t look at me,” said Virgie, 
laughing, ‘‘for cousin Heck has threat- 
ened to throw me over the first bridge 
we cross if I exchange with you, and 
you know he is quite capable of keeping 
his word.” 

A crowd had collected around the 
wagon, taking sides in the discussion 
and enjoying the joke immensely. 
Nannie’s spirit rose. 

‘*T’ll sit flat on the floor, before I 
ride up there with you, Heck Miller,” 
she declared, with merry defiance. 

Whereat the children, with more 
sugar-plums in view, inched their chairs 
closer and insisted there was not room 
for her between them, and the bundles 
occupied the extreme rear. It began to 
look as if she must yield, and be Heck’s 
companion in the home ride. 

‘*Oh, you’ve got to come to it, my 
lady gay,” cried Heck swinging him- 
self to the ground. ‘‘Just draw in your 
horns and climb up on that front seat, 
and be ready by the time I get back 
from the blacksmith’s shop; I came 
near forgettingthe screws for my buggy.” 

Everybody was laughing by this time, 
thinking he had won his point, but 
Nannie was firm. Suddenly her eyes 
fell on Jerry in the crowd. ‘‘Can you 
not help me, Mr. Bruce?” she said, a 
note of pleading underlying her laugh. 

He threw away the cigar he had just 
lighted and made his way to the wagon 
side. ‘‘ Do you think you could ride 
Telegraph?” he asked, in a low voice. 

* Yes,” 

‘*Then wait one minute.” 

A whisper sent Tom Perry to the 
blacksmith’s shop to detain Heck, and 
then, almost before the company real- 
ized what was happening, Jerry had 
replaced the saddle on Telegraph with 
a side-saddle borrowed from Mrs. Long, 
and was leading the horse thus capar- 
isoned to the wagon. Nannie, catching 
the excitement of the moment, snatched 
a lap-robe from Edith and pinned it 
about her waist like a long skirt, and 
leaping to the ground let Jerry swing 
her into the saddle. As she settled 
herself and gathered up the reins he 
vaulted upon Tom Perry’s big roan, 
and with a touch of his hat and a wave 
















of her hand, they were off in a mad gal- 
lop down the road, while the crowd be- 
hind cheered itself hoarse. Heck, run- 
ning out of the shop, saw them flash 
past, Nannie bending low in her saddle 
in a mocking salute. 

‘*By Jove, Tom, he’s got your horse! 
Let’s hurry and overtake them.” But 
he knew the effort was useless, and after 
a brilliant spurt the big bays relapsed 
into their usual trot and the wagon fell 
far to the rear of the fugitives. 

With the dust whirling out behind 
them like an unwound skein of silver 
gray, Nannie and Jerry dashed on; she 
elated with her escape, a mad intoxica- 
tion in his brain. It was not until the 
station was a mile behind and _ their 
horses stopped for a drink midway a 
shallow stream that crossed the road, 
that she spoke: 

“*It was lovely of you to help me.” 

His face flushed: ‘‘It was the kindest 
thing you ever did to come with me.” 

Telegraph shied just then so she did 
not catch the warmth of Jerry’s eyes, 
but his voice startled her. Riding now 
more slowly, they had time for talk, and 
Nannie amused herself picturing Heck’s 
chagrin at having to face that jeering 
company. 

‘He did not care in the least about 
riding with me, he just wanted to have 
his way before all those people. But 
how is Mr. Perry to get home?” 

‘‘He will have your place in the 
wagon and spend the night at the 
Grove.” It was well that the roan was 
perfectly trained, for Jerry could not 
keep his eyes from her face long enough 
to guide the horse. ‘‘I had no idea 
you could ride so well,” he said at last. 

‘*My riding is nothing; you should 
see Myrtle.” 

‘*T had rather see you.” 

Again her pulse fluttered at his tone. 
Was the Sphinx turning flatterer? She 
glanced back: ‘‘ Not in sight yet,” she 
said; ‘‘only a single horseman coming 
down the hill. We have outrun them 
like a couple of foxes.” 

A level stretch of road invited to a 
canter and away the horses went neck 
and neck. Telegraph showed signs of 
a bolt, being unused to the long skirt 
at his side; but Jerry’s quick hand was 
on the rein in an instant, and after 
one or two plunges he grew quiet. 


A BIT OF BLUE RIBBON. II 


‘*You are safe?” 

‘*Oh, yes; all except my hair.” And 
then he saw that her hair had been 
shaken from its coil and was hanging 
in bright brown waves to her waist. 
She put up her hand with a gesture of 
dismay. ‘‘And every pin gone; what- 
ever shall I do?” 

They leaned over in their saddles, 


searching for the lost hairpins. Then 
she said resignedly: ‘‘ Never mind; 
they are buried in the dust. I'll plait 


it up, if you will hold my rein.” 

He took the rein and watched her as 
she bound the escaped tresses into a 
broad braid—watched her with all his 
soul in his eyes. As she drew from her 
belt, where she had tucked it in the 
store, the flat parcel of ribbon, and un- 
wrapped the paper, the horseman be- 
hind came up at a gallop. It was Dr. 
Townes, and he stopped and held up a 
gold-tipped tucking comb, which he had 
picked up a quarter of a mile to the rear. 

‘* Thank you,” said Nannie, ‘‘it was 
a keepsake and I hated to lose it.” 

The ribbon proving too long for her 
hair, Jerry cut it with his knife. 

‘*That shorter end is just a good 
length to make a pretty bow in the but- 
ton-hole of a lapel,” said the Doctor, 
with a sententious glance at his own 
coat. 

‘*So it is,” said Nannie, a mischiev- 
ous light in her eyes; and bending over 
ever so slightly, she tied it quickly and 
deftly into Jerry’s button-hole. ‘‘ Thank 
you for the suggestion, Doctor; I was 
wondering what to do with it.” 

‘* But—will you not give me ever so 
small a piece for my coat?” 

She shook her head, smiling. ‘‘No, 
I am not going to put a stumbling block 
in the path of your sweetheart.” 

‘‘And Mr. Bruce, here?” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Bruce never had a sweet- 
heart, so Iam quite safe from maledic- 
tions.” She laughed cheerily as she 
turned Telegraph into the road under 
the pines, and Dr. Townes, with a half 
envious glance at Jerry, kept on to the 
right. 

The road lay mostly in shadow now, 
with only here and there a patch of 
sunlight upon it like ‘‘ patines of bright 
gold.” The horses’ hoofs beat faintly 
upon the pine needles that covered the 
ground as with a thick carpet, and over- 
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head the sough of the wind in the 
branches was like the far-off moan of 
the sea. 

Jerry checked the roan into a walk, 
and with his hand on his companion’s 
rein asked: 

‘* How do you know that I never had 
a sweetheart ?” 

She looked up and flushed at sight of 
his face. ‘‘ Virgie told me,” she an- 
swered with an attempted laugh. 

‘*When?” He was terribly in earnest. 

‘*Qh, soon after I came here.”’ 

‘*That was three months ago.” How 
much he had managed to say in those 
few words. Her eyes fell and the slim 
hand on the bridle trembled. 

He was riding quite close to her, 
bending down to look into her face. 
His voice had a passionate ring that 
searched her very heart. The whole 
man seemed changed; where now was 
his timidity, and where her mocking 
audacity? 

‘* Three months ago I had no sweet- 
heart; three months ago I had never 
seen a woman with whom I cared to 
have more than a passing word—no 
one of them interested me more than 
the others. That is past; to-day my 
soul is filled with dreams of one sweet 
girl, my heart gone mad with love of 
her. To-day I have a sweetheart—do 
you know who she is?” 

She shook her head; a strange dumb- 
ness was upon her, 

‘“‘T think you do.” His voice was 
infinitely tender, and the eyes that met 
hers were as deep wells of love. 

A sudden panic seized her; what was 
this tugging at her heart, what strange 
voices were whispering at her ear? 
Action—flight seemed the one thing 
possible, and with a quick touch of the 
whip to Telegraph’s flank she covered 
the half mile to the house at a furious 
pace. But the roan was as fleet, and 
when at the gate she took her knee from 
the pommel and gathered her skirts 
about her, Jerry was on the ground with 
upraised arms. 

‘Are you angry?” 

‘*N-o.” 

‘‘Then wait in the parlor one min- 
ute ; do not go to your room.” 

She mounted the steps like one ina 
dream, dropping the robe from her 
waist upon the hall rack, Through the 


western windows of the parlor the sun- 
set radiance streamed in a molten glory, 
leaving the corners of the room in 
shadow. She sat down at the piano. 

Why should she tremble; did she love 
him ? she asked herself, or was this but 
gratified vanity that she had conquered 
where others had _ failed—conquered 
without a wish or a thought? Uncon- 
sciously her hands struck the keys, 
straying on into the rythm of a tender 
tune. She heard the door close, a step 
on the carpet, and knew that Jerry was 
behind her, but she did not turn. 

‘* Nannie.” 

Still she played on, softly. Then she 
felt his hand upon her hair, drawing 
her head back, back, until her eyes 
looked straight up into his. And still 
the tune went on, her fingers finding 
the keys intuitively. Lower he bent, 
lower yet, until his lips—but with a 
sudden turn of the music stool she 
righted herself, and stood up flushed 
and trembling. 

‘*Listen,” he said, and all the pent- 
up passion of the summer burnt itself 
into speech upon his tongue. ‘‘I have 
loved you from the day you came among 
us. At first I told myself it was folly, 
madness; that accustomed to the gaiety 
and excitement of the city, you could 
never be content in the quiet life I 
could offer you. But, as the weeks went 
by, and I saw you interested in our 
homely matters, sharing voluntarily in 
my mother’s household duties, always 
bright, always cheerful, my heart began 
to hope that if you once came to care 
for me you could be happy here among 
us. Was it a vain and foolish hope?” 

There was a note in his voice that 
went home to her heart, and she lifted 
her face, now as pale as his own, to 
answer him; but at that moment the 
wagon rumbled to the door and Heck 
was heard shouting for Jim, 

‘*Oh, let me go; let me get away 
before they come.” And thinking only 
of her, he stood on the porch, holding 
the others with questions, until he heard 
her door upstairs closed with a snap. 

An hour later, at the supper table, she 
showed no signs of her recent agitation 
and quizzed Heck so unmercifully that 
Tom Perry was in an ecstacy of laugh- 
ter. 

Jerry found no chance to speak to 
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Nannie that evening, or the following 
morning. In truth she avoided him, 
for the question put to her own heart 
was not yet answered. At dinner, Jim, 
who had been to return Mrs. Long’s 
saddle, brought in the mail bag, and in 
it was a letter from Nannie’s sister, 
Mrs. Carrington, calling her home at 
once. All danger from the plague was 
past, and there were urgent reasons for 
her return; she had better start Monday, 





OCTOBER. 


The afternoon was chilly and a bright 
fire burned on the hearth. Nannie sat 
where the light of the flames fell full 
upon her, making a rare picture in her 
blue gown against the dark red velvet 
of the chair. She knew that Jerry 
would come, that he was even now at 
the door—in the room. He stood look- 
ing down upon her for a moment, glad 
of her grace, her sweetness, her beauty. 
Then covering with his own the hand 





‘*STILL SHE PLAYED ON SOFTLY.” 


the fifth. Why, that was to-morrow, 
and a chorus of regrets and objections 
at once arose; but the letter was insist- 
ent, and there seemed no appeal from 
its summons. The pleasure of the 
dinner was spoiled; Jerry abruptly left 
the table and Nannie’s dessert remained 
untasted. 

A steady stream of visitors filled the 
house all the afternoon, but the longest 
stayer was gone at last, and Jerry turned 
eagerly to the parlor, knowing that 
Nannie was alone. 


(p. 12.) 


on the arm of the chair, he said, 
softly: 

‘*T have come for my answer.” 

Something in her face as she looked 
up made him goon. ‘‘I have thought 
constantly of what I said to you yester- 
day, and the moreI think of it, the 
more selfish it seems in me to ask you 
to give up the pleasures, the incessant 
gaieties to which you are accustomed, 
and come to live with me here; but if 
you will marry me, all that the heart 


can give of love and trust and tender- 
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ness will be yours. Have you nothing 
to say to me?” 

“‘Yes; sitdown.”” Then, when he was 
beside her, she went on with something 
of her old decision of tone. ‘‘I wish to 
be fair to you and to myself. Had I 
guessed a month ago what you have 
told me now, I should have gone away 
at once. Such a thought, however, 
never came to me. Indeed, so indiffer- 
ent have you seemed that I have even 
thought at times that you disliked me.— 
Stay, do not interrupt—let me finish 
while I can. Had you said all this to 
me even ten days ago my answer would 
have been a prompt refusal. Now—’ 

““Now?” he caught her hand eagerly, 
but she drew it away. 

‘“Now, I do not know what to 
say.” 

‘Do you care for me at all?” 

‘*When you look at me and speak to 
me like that—I do. No, take your arm 
away and hear me out. Here, where 
everything is quiet, where there is 
nothing and nobody to distract me— 
you have the first place in my heart, 
although I scarcely realized it until 
yesterday. But how will it be when 
I am back with my friends in that gay 
circle which has always been my world? 
Shall I love you then, or will the 
old pursuits and pleasures claim me 
anew?” 


His face was in the shadow. ‘‘Which 
will it be, do you think?” 

‘*T cannot tell. Oh, do you not see 
that it is this doubt that makes me 
hesitate? If I were like some girls, I 
would give you my promise now, while 
the spell of your words is upon me, and 
probably break it when once back in 
the old haunts. I wish to do what is 
just—what is womanly. Will you not 
help me?” 

There was a pause, during which the 
spot of sunlight on the wall faded out 
and the fire burned brighter for its 
going. Thenhe spoke: ‘‘ Yes, for you 
are right, and I have been wrong to 
urge you now. I will not ask you for 
your final answer until you have been 
with your friends a month; you shall 
have that time to consider. Here is 
the bit of ribbon you gave me yesterday ; 
take it, and on the fifth of November 
let me have it again, with a letter if 
you love me; without a line if I have 
lost you. I will wait with what patience 
I can, giving you no annoyance; and I 
will accept your decision without ques- 
tion, no matter what it be. Does that 
satisfy you? Then let us put all thought 
of the future away. To-day you say 
you love me, then to-day let me be 
happy.” And unrebuked his hand 
closed over hers. 

And on the morrow the parting came. 
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Straight falls the leaf, through blue, enchanted air, 


A LL in a mist, sleep meadow-land and wood, 


The nest is silent, in the fading bush; 
And yet—this magic stir along the blood! 

This ardor at the heart, that thrills up rare, 
Subtle, half-poignant, from the deepening hush! 


MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON. 
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THE KYAK. 


T is surprising how little has been 
written regarding this great and 
comparatively unknown peninsula 


of our eastern coast. Excepting 
the Newfoundland fishermen who 
visit its shore during the summer 


months in search of cod and herring; 
the Hudson Bay Company’s officers 
and the Moravian missionaries, who 
established their stations as far north as 
Nain, in latitude 56° 30’, over one 
hundred and twenty years ago, the 
general public possesses a knowledge of 
it as vague and indefinite as the Labra- 
dor mists. 

Even to the earnest seeker for in- 
formation there is but little of a satis- 
factory nature to be obtained. The 
best of such writings as are to be found 
in print are full of contradictory state- 
ments, and the little they contain re- 
garding the northern coast from Cape 
Harrigan to Cape Chudleigh, a distance 
of over three hundred miles, is based 
upon hearsay and not calculated to ex- 
cite an interest in what is really a 
country teeming with novelties for the 
tourist, scientist and sportsman. 

Almost the entire eastern coast-line 
of Labrador is fringed with islands, 
great and small, and to local pilots, 
familiar with the channels, it would be 
possible to take a pleasure yacht from 
the Straits of Belle Isle to Ungava and 
return with but a few short encounters 
with the ocean swell. 

The majority of these islands are 
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barren porphyritic rocks, worn smooth 
and polished by glaciers in the long ago 
and denuded of all the higher forms of 
vegetation through the influence of the 
Arctic stream, which packs the indenta- 
tions of their shores with giant bergs. 

In sheltered places there are sur- 
prising growths of reindeer moss and, 
wherever there is soil enough for it to 
cling, the hardy plant of the curlew- 
berry furnishes a velvety carpet of bril- 
liant green. 

A few dwarf alders, spruce and hack- 
matack, that aggressive cousin of the 
western sage, are all the trees these 
rocky isles afford. Yet they possess a 
picturesqueness and grandeur which, 
from a scenic standpoint, must eventu- 
ally place them among the foremost of 
America’s natural attractions. 

One of the most striking features 
of the coast is the succession of 
bold, frowning cliffs and headlands, 
which greet one at every turn. There 
is such diversity in their rugged out- 
lines, and such noticeable increase in 
their altitude as the coast is followed 
to the north, that the sight is never 
satiated. The cliffs which at Cape Saint 
Charles are mere slides a few hun- 
dred feet in height, become at Harrigan 
precipices, and from Cape Mugford 
northward they are sheer perpendicular 
walls, rising grandly two thousand to 
three thousand feet above the sea, 

These are but tables upon which the 
mountain ranges rest, and the perpetual 
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snow upon their summits furnishes 
each ravine and chasm with a crystal 
brook which tumbles merrily down the 
steep incline, until, plunging over the 
ocean wall, it breaks into clouds of 
silvery spray and mist. 

Where the mountains meet the sea 
there are many deep inlets, and the 
arms of these extend far back into the 
interior. Few but the Indians and 
Esquimaux know how far, for the sur- 
vey of the coast to Hamilton Inlet is 
quite incomplete, and north of that 
point, the published charts are little 
more than guess-work. 

Into these inlets 
numerous small 
streams and many 
considerable riv- 
ers empty, and 
here the angler, 
who loves his sport 
sufficiently to 
brave the insect 
pests, will find the 
brook trout in 
abundance. 

A curious feat- 
ure of this moun- 
tainous land is the 
presence of innu- 
merable moss- 
covered bogs, 
which not only 
furnish a_ liberal 
supply of moisture 
to the surrounding 
vegetation during 
the short, dry, 
summer months, 
but also serve as 
excellent breeding 
spots for myriads of insects. To the credit 
of the Labrador flies and mosquitoes, be 
it said, their period of existence is short. 
They are rarely troublesome at any 
time, but the first three weeks of 
August, and do not molest humanity 
save during periods of calm weather. 
The slightest breeze clears the air of 
them, as if.by magic. I have tried 
many patented preparations, advertised 
as guaranteed to afford absolute pro- 
tection from their stings; but the only 
perfectly effective remedy I have found 
is one easily prepared and no doubt 
well known to many sportsmen. It 
consists of a pint of sweet or olive oil, 
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half a pint of Norwegian pine tar and 
half an ounce of carbolic acid. The 
application of this mixture to the hands 
and face will keep all ‘‘ neighbors,” as 
the Esquimaux term these pests, at a 
most comfortable distance. It must be 
repeated, from time to time, as the 
strength of the acid evaporates, but it 
is perfectly harmless, the odor is not 
unpleasantly noticeable, as in the use of 
pennyroyal preparations, and all trace 
of it is easily removed with soap and 
water after the day’s outing. 

In these deep bays and inlets, a few 
hours’ journey from the direct influence 
of the Arctic cur- 
rent, the character 
of the vegetation 
and floral growth 
is delightfully sur- 
prising, to one 
who may have had 
his expectations 
colored a dismal 
gray by reading 
the hap-hazard de- 
scriptions furnish- 
ed by casual voy- 
agers among the 
barren outer 
islands. 

The trees are 
no longer pigmies, 
to be measured by 
inches. The spruce 
and fir are often 
forty feet in 
height. One may 
walk in the shade 
of mountain ash 
and poplars, and 
graceful willows 
line each rivulet’s bank. Sturdy 
creepers and hackmatack are plentiful; 
purple flags, blue harebells, yellow 
daisies and soft, creamy berry-blossoms 
make the hill-sides gay; and, during 
the short but kindly visit of the summer 
sun, it requires a buffet with the floe- 
ice, among the bergs and outer islands 
in the Arctic stream, to remind one this 
is really sub-Arctic Labrador, reputed 
to be the coldest, most barren portion 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

In spite of latitude and Arctic cur- 
rent, Labrador is the home of much 
that is delicious in the berry world. 
Even the out-lying islands furnish the 
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curlew-berry and bake-apple in pro- 
fusion; and upon the mainland, in the 
proper month, September, a veritable 
feast awaits one. Three varieties of 
blue-berries, huckleberries, wild red 
currants, having a pungent aromatic 
flavor, unequaled by the cultivated 
varieties; marsh-berries, raspberries, 
tiny white capillaire tea-berries, with a 
flavor like some rare perfume and hav- 
ing just a faint suggestion of winter- 
green; squash-berries, pear-berries and 
curlew-berries, the latter not so grate- 
ful as the others but a prime favorite 
with the Esquimaux who prefer it to 
almost any other; and lastly, the typical 
Labrador fruit, which, excepting a 
few scattering plants in Canada and 
Newfoundland, is found, I believe, 
nowhere outside of the Peninsula,—the 
gorgeous bake-apple. 

These cover the entire coast from the 
Saint Lawrence to Ungava. Their 
beautiful geranium-like leaves struggle 
with the reindeer moss upon the islands, 
carpet alike the low valleys and the 
highest hill-tops, and even peep from 
banks of everlasting snow. Only one 
berry grows upon each plant, but this 
one makes a most delicious mouthful. 
It is the size and form of a large dew- 
berry, but the color is a bright crimson 
when half ripe and a golden yellow at 
maturity. Its taste is sweetly acid, it 
is exceedingly juicy, and so delicate 
that it might be thought impossible to 
preserve it. Yet the natives do pre- 
serve it with all its freshnessand original 
flavor throughout the entire winter, 
merely by covering it with fresh water 
and heading it up tightly in casks or 
barrels. At Chateau Bay, near the 
eastern entrance to the Straits of Belle 
Isle, all these varieties of berries may 
be found growing upon the same acre. 

Considering the shortness of the 
temperate season, the gardening that 
is possible in Northern Labrador is re- 
markable. At Nain, the Moravian 
missionaries grow a sufficient quantity 
of potatoes, turnips, carrots, beets, 
lettuce and other vegetables to supply 
their modest wants. At Hebron, until 
recently the most northern missionary 
station, they exhibited, with some pride, 
a cucumber fourteen inches long. 

The German love of flowers has over- 
come all obstacles, and it would be 


difficult to find larger or more beauti- 
ful pansies than those grown at the 
missions, while hyacinths, tuberoses, 
calla-lilies and other equally delicate 
flowers, by careful nursing are made to 
bloom luxuriantly. 

The method of caring for the plants 
pursued at Hebron, 59° north latitude, 
is as unique as it is laborious, and is an 
eulogy on German perseverance. 

The post is located in an exposed and 
very barren spot, and the soil used is 
gathered a little in a place and brought, 
sometimes from considerable distances, 
to the mission garden. Fertilizers are 
a scarce commodity, and all possible 
substances, from kelp to capelin, are 
pressed into service to enrich the 
ground. The plants are sprouted with- 
in doors, and when the weather mode- 
rates sufficiently to admit of safely 
transplanting to the outer air, they are 
carefully placed in tiers of boxes, 
covered with glass frames and having a 
southern exposure. When the sun 
shines these cases are covered with can- 
vas. When the wind blows the canvas 
is supplemented with wooden frames 
and these held firmly in place by piling 
heavy rocks upon them. As the season 
advances, the hardier plants are trans- 
planted to mother earth. 

Strong gales- of wind, night frosts, 
and occasional storms of hail and snow, 
are not uncommon during the summer 
months. To provide against the de- 
struction caused by these, the patient 
missionaries have, for years, carefully 
husbanded every empty tin can, and one 
of these is placed over each separate 
plant and weighted with a piece of stone, 
when any danger threatens. 

iven the coarser vegetables are 
covered each night; to facilitate which, 
they are planted in long rows, with 
walks between. Half barrel hoops are 
placed across the rows at regular 
intervals, and over the rib-work thus 
formed, long strips of canvas are 
stretched and the edges pinned down 
with boulders. 

But these careful precautions do not 
always suffice, the unfortunate mission- 
aries being sometimes obliged to gather 
up their cans and canvas at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile, and, what is 
worse, to behold the havoc wrought 
amongst their garden beds by the re- 
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lentless wind, which, in a single hour, 
may have destroyed the product of 
months of anxious toil. 

‘‘A Labrador summer” is a very in- 
definite term. It might mean twelve, or 
even fourteen weeks on the southern 
coast, of weather greatly resembling 
New England’s Indian summer; while 
at Nachvack the native ice did not leave 
the bay until August roth, and the first 
fall snow-storm turned the landscape 
white on August 20th. To this should 
be added the fact that snow fell up to 
July rst, and the shortness of the season 
can be appreciated. Moderate weather 
usually prevails throughout September, 
however, and navigation is not closed 
until December. 

The average summer temperature is 
about fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit at 
Hamilton Inlet, and five degrees colder 
at the northern extremity. There are 
several days each summer when the 
mercury touches seventy-five degrees, 
and on two occasions in the last three 
years eighty in the shade was reached 
at Nain. 

The summer days are generally beau- 
tiful. Clear skies and westerly winds 
prevail, and there is very little rainfall, 
although there are sometimes heavy 
dews. The most objectionable feature 
in the climate is the sudden change in 
temperature at sunset, a fall of thirty 
degrees being sometimes experienced. 
In September, however, for two weeks, 
I have seen the thermometer stationary 
at forty degrees Fahrenheit. 

A change of wind from westerly to 
north, or east, will always cause a rapid 
fall in temperature. With such large 
bodies of drift ice at all times close in- 
shore, even a slight breeze from the 
ocean puts every insect fast asleep at 
once, and sends the cold chills creeping 
through one’s bones, though the hour 
be midday and the sky without a cloud 
to screen the sun. 

A change of wind is usually heralded, 
the night before, by some aurora, and 
these phenomena, so common in these 
latitudes, are often grandly beautiful; 
great bands of waving flame, of richly 
variegated rainbow-like hues, dividing 
the starry heavens from all the cardinal 
points and culminating in one glorious 
burst of light at the zenith. 

Owing to the dryness of the rarefied 
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air, the stars seem nearer and more nu- 
merous, and the same condition prob- 
ably aids in furnishing the richest sun- 
sets visible from our continent. The 
prevailing colors are purple, green and 
pink, with a greater variety of delicate 
tints and shades than it would be 
possible to catalogue. The sunsets are 
one of the most delightful features of 
the Labrador summer, and during the 
long July evenings their glory lasts for 
hours. 

Labrador is not a land of midnight 
sun; but for a fortnight, or more, the 
daylight never leaves the sky, and one 
can read comfortably until ten o’clock 
at night without artificial light. 

Mirage is another common natural 
phenomenon to which the visitor is 
treated upon almost every clear summer 
day, particularly if there are many ice- 
bergs in the neighboring sea. The ob- 
jects reflected are seldom inverted, but 
are generally elevated and distorted. 

For a number of years, Newfound- 
land has held a nominal jurisdiction 
over the Labrador coast, from Blanc 
Sablon, on the Straits of Belle Isle, to 
the entrance to Hudson Straits. 

The government’s acts of sovereignty, 
thus far, have consisted of an appoint- 
ment, conferred upon one of the officers 
of the northern mail steamer, to the posi- 
tion of magistrate, with powers similar 
to those enjoyed by a justice of the 
peace; and of a revenue collector, who 
patrols the coast between Battle Harbor 
and Hopedale during the months of 
July and August of each year. 

It has never asserted its dominion to 
the north of Cape Harrigan, and at no 
time has it exhibited any very active in- 
terest in any portion of this large terri- 
tory, despite the fact that it is the main- 
stay of Newfoundland fishing interests, 
and is visited by at least ten per cent. 
of the island’s population each summer, 
the number probably including over 
forty per cent. of its able-bodied men. 

Over one-half of these Labrador-going 
fishermen are what are termed ‘“ plant- 
ers, sharesmen and crews.” These 
have their permanent locations on the 
coast, to which they are carried, early in 
the season, by the sealing fleet at the 
close of the seal fishery. 

A ‘‘ planter” may either be the owner 
of a ‘‘plant,” speculating on his own 
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account upon 
credit obtained 
from the mer- 
chants in New- 
foundland, or he 
may be anagent 
in charge of a 
merchant’s 
plant, either 
upon salary, 
commission or 
share of profits. 

‘*Sharesmen” 
obtain their 
transportation, 
punts, traps, nets, fishing outfit and 
bait from the planter free of charge. 
They are credited with a certain share 
of what they catch, a third to a half 
usually going to the planter, 
and are charged ‘“‘ going 
prices” for provisions and 
such other supplies as they 
obtain from the planter’s 
store. It is customary for a 
sharesmen to 
club together, forming crews 
sufficiently large to handle 
the punts, traps and nets; 
but, occasionally, a shares- 
man may shipa crew,in which 
event he holds the dual posi- 
tion of sharesman to the plant- 
er and planter to his crew. 

The crews are men regularly shipped 
for the voyage, provided with food and 
lodging and paid a small sum as wages, 
or, in lieu thereof, allowed a very small 
share in the planter’s catch of fish. 

A ‘‘plant” usually consists of half-a- 
dozen stages built of boughs and sap- 
lings and extending out over the water, 
for cleaning and curing fish; a store- 
house, in which a general stock of trad- 
ers’ and fishermen’s supplies is kept; 
the ‘‘skipper’s quarters,” a warm and 
comfortable dwelling, in which the chief 
planter resides, and containing a com- 
modious kitchen, where the planter’s 
personal crews take their meals and 
carry on a rough flirtation with the 
kitchen maids; a barracks, where the 
crews bunk at night; a warehouse for 
salt, casks, nets, cables, etc., and half-a- 
dozen toa score of sharesmen’s ‘‘ tilts’— 
rude, turf-covered huts, some of which 
are little better or cleaner than the Es- 
quimaux’ habitations. 
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The remaining fishermen who visit 
Labrador are designated ‘‘ green-fish- 
ers” or ‘‘ floaters,” though it must not 
be inferred from this that they are nov- 
ices, or in any way inferior in skill to the 
others. On the contrary, they take more 
chances, undergo greater hardships and 
privations, and are often more success- 
ful, and consequently better paid. 

These are the ‘‘ cruisers," who live on 
board their craft, shifting about from 
place to place in search of fish, which, 
when caught, are cleaned upon the 
decks, salted ‘‘ green,” and packed away 
in the holds in bulk. 

The fleet numbers over one thousand 
schooners, the largest being rarely over 
sixty tons, and many of them not more 
than thirty tons burden. Yet a suc- 
cessful season for this fleet 
would mean a million quin- 
tals of fish, having a market 
value of overthree millions of 
dollars. 

The Labrador codfish are 
small in size, and fifty fish to 
the quintal is a very low aver- 
age. It is safe to say that 
the number of codfish killed 
during a fair season on the 
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oh hundred and fifty millions! 
Owing to the reckless use 
of trap-nets, which destroy 
whole schools of fish, old and young 
alike, the fishing has been growing 
poorer within the last three years, two 
of which have resulted in but half a 
catch. As a 
consequence, 
the ‘‘floaters” 
have gone 
further and 
further north 
each year. In 
1890, Cape 
Harrigan was 
the northern 
limit; in 1892, 
Cape Mug- 
ford; in 1893, 
Sieglick Bay, 
Ramah and 
Nachvack 
were visited 
by the more 
adventurous; 
and in 1894, 
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the majority of the fleet stretched along 
the coast from Mugford to Eclipse, a few 
vessels even reaching Cape Chudleigh. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, these 
fishermen do not, as a rule, make good 
pilots for the coast. The bays and 
inside runs and channels are almost 
unknown to them, the fishery being 
wholly confined to the outlying islands. 

The seal fishery along the Labrador 
Coast is also an important source of 
revenue. The fleet of sealing steamers 
fitted out in 
Newfound- 
land each 
spring in- 
cludes the 
Aurora, Al- 
gerine, Di- 
ana, Hope, 
Kite, Labra- 
dor, Leopard, 
Neptune, 
Nimrod, Pan- 
ther, Ranger, 
Wolf and 
Walrus from 
St. Johns; 
and the 
Greenland, 
Iceland, Ma- 
stiff and 
Vanguard, 
from Harbor 
Grace. Many 
of these are 
known to 
Arctic fame. 
Their hulls 
are built of 
woodstrong- 
ly fortified 
with im- 
mense cross- 
beams and 
timbers, and covered with greenheart 
sheathing to protect them from ice. 

The Neptune, of six hundred tons 
measurement, is the largest of the fleet, 
and carries from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty men in her sealing 
crew. The Aurora, Ranger, Wolf and 
Vanguard, each of about five hundred 
tons and carrying about two hundred 
and fifty men, are next in importance. 
The others average about three hun- 
dred tons, and one hundred and fifty 
men to each crew. 
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The crews are shipped on shares, 
dividing the proceeds of one-fourth of 
the catch, the owners reserving the re- 
mainder. ‘The officers receive salaries 
in addition to their shares, and all are 
provisioned by the owners, who furnish 
the ships and equipments. 

The lawful sealing season opens 
March 12th and closes April 20th, a 
total of forty days; during which, if the 
fishing prove ordinarily successful, over 
five hundred thousand seals are brought 


to market by 
the steam- 
ers. The 


value ofsuch 
a catch ap- 
proximatesa 
million and 
a half of dol- 
lars. To this 
must be add- 
ed the value 
of seals cap- 
tured by the 
shore fisher- 
men, which 
will increase 
the proceeds 
of the seal- 
ing season to 
overtwomil- 
lions of dol- 
lars. 

The seals 
are some- 
times en- 
countered as 
far south as 
White Bay, 
but the best 
territory 
usually ex- 
tends from 
the latitude 
of Belle Isle to that of Hamilton 
Inlet. The Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the western portion of the Straits 
of Belle Isle are also resorted to, 
and as the ice’ there: is lighter 
and slacker, progress is more rapid 
and the results correspondingly satis- 
factory. 

Old seal hunters aver that they can 
smell the seals at such great distances 
as fifteen to twenty miles, when the 
wind is blowing from the right direc- 
tion. In clear weather the packs may 
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be seen from the topmasts, whilst eight 
to ten miles distant. 

If the ice floe is so closely packed as 
to prevent the seals from taking to the 
water, they are rounded up like droves 
of sheep and slaughtered by clubbing, 
pieces of dogwood, six to seven feet in 
length, tipped with iron gaffs, being 
used for weapons. The seals make 
desperate efforts to 
escape when first at- 
tacked. They scramble 
for the narrow cracks 
between the ice pans, 
insert their muzzles 
and, erecting their 
bodies perpendicularly, 
bear with all their 
weight upon the crevi- 
ces. By concerted action 
they sometimes succeed 
in forcing an opening, 
of sufficient width to 
permit large numbers 


to slip through and 
escape. If their efforts 


are not quickly success- 
ful, however, the harp 
seals lose all hope, drop 
their heads upon the ice 
and tremblingly await the fatal blow. 

The harp seals are far more numerous 
than any other species, and are exceed- 
ingly wary when in reach of open 
water. They post a sentinel, usually a 
bedlamer or two-year-old harp, on one 
of the highest pinnacles of the floe. 
Should the watch perceive anything 
alarming, he rapidly descends from his 
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post and scurries through the pack, 
uttering short, sharp, warning barks to 
awaken all the slumberers, when the 
whole pack takes to the water and dis- 
appears in a twinkling. To capture any 
number of seals at such a time requires 
an experienced hunter and a sure rifle 
shot. The hunter must make his way 
within easy range, without alarming 
the sentinel bedlamer; then, taking up 
a position behind some sheltering hum- 
mock, secure from observation, he must 
select his seal and kill it instantly, with 
the first shot fired. The seals will raise 
their heads at the report, but, seeing 
nothing to alarm them, they will drop 
asleep again almost immediately, when 
the hunter repeats the operation. In 
this way one man may sometimes kill a 
hundred seals before alarming the pack; 
but if he wounds a seal, the injured 
animal will at once roll off the pan, in- 
stantly followed by the whole pack. 
The hooded seals are not so timid. 
They are fully twice as large as the 
harps and will often show fight, particu- 
larly if their young are not old enough 
to swim. As they may be approached 





GIANTS OF THE DEEP. 


with ease, it is considered a waste of 
ammunition to shoot them, and they are 
generally clubbed, or ‘‘ batted,” as it is 
locally termed. They are found in 
families of three on a pan, the dog, the 
female and the pup. The dogs, which 
sometimes attain a thousand pounds in 
weight, are quite fierce, and clubbing 
them is always attended with some 
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danger. In spite of their size, they are 
exceedingly active, and will travel over 
the ice much faster than a man can run. 
If the dog is not killed by the first 
blow, it sometimes requires a hard fight 
to finish him. 

When wounded or angered, he puffs 
out his great red hood, which consists 
of ahard cartilage or membrane secreted 
inside the nostrils. When extended, 
this is over a foot in diameter; it is 
attached to the nose by flexible liga- 
ments and is impervious to even a rifle 
ball. He uses this to protect himself, 
swinging it from side to side with such 
dexterous rapidity as to enable him to 
ward off every blow, although he may 
have two or three ‘‘ batters” to contend 
with. 

The method usually pursued by the 
hunter is to approach within a dozen 
feet of the dog and throw a piece 
of ice, or, preferably, a mitten into the 
air, soaimed that it will fall alittle to one 
side of the seal, who invariably turns 
his head to catch it as it descends. At 
this moment, the hunter must spring 
forward and deliver a crushing blow 
upon the animal’sexposedear. Should 
he hit true, this stroke will prove in- 
stantly fatal; but if he fails of his 
mark, by even a hand’s-breadth, he 
must then look out for himself. 

An old hunter once told me that, 
in crossing a floe off Belle Isle, he 
saw something moving behind one of 
the hummocks. He went to investigate 
and found an old dog hood sitting up- 
right, his strong teeth firmly imbedded 
in the back of an unfortunate hunter. 
He was holding the man’s body sus- 
pended in the air, 
leisurely swinging 
it to and fro, with 
an occasional 


to vary the monot- 
ony. The man was 
quickly rescued, 
but died from the 
injuries he had re- 
ceived. 

After the dog is 
killed, his mate is 
easily disposed of, 
as a slight tap on 
the nose will dis- 
patch her. ‘The 
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snow-white pup then looks up at the 
hunter, with its great black eyes full of 
tears, and, moaning piteously, crouches 
toreceive the finishing stroke. The latter 
is the game principally aimed at, as its 
pelt and fat bring far the best prices in 
the market. When the seals are 
very plentiful, the orders to the men 
sometimes are to bring in only the pups. 
The result is that three seals must be 
killed for every one that is taken.’ 

An inexperienced hunter, who had 
received such an order, started out 
to kill his first seal and in some way 
managed to steal a hood pup, without 
alarming its parents. He carried it to 
another pan and was busily removing 
the ‘‘sculp,” as the pelt with the ad- 
hering fat is designated, when he felt 
himself roughly elevated and, as he after- 
wards expressed it: ‘‘ Sartenly knowed 
as ’ow a rat ud feel wens a crackey 
nipped aholt!” 

When rescued by his shipmates, his 
clothing was torn to shreds and _ his 
flesh terribly lacerated. 

Accidents are of frequent occurrence, 
and it is owing to the fact that assist- 
ance is usually close at hand that there 
are so few fatal encounters. 

The greatest danger is from drifting 
away on the pan ice in a storm, which 
might prevent a rescue, and death 
would rapidly ensue from freezing. 

The ‘‘sculp” of the dog hood some- 
times weighs six hundredweight, but 
is usually not more than three; that of 
the harp and bedlamer will average one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and the pups 
fifty to seventy pounds apiece. The 
values range from $2.75 to $5.50 per 
quintal, the old 
hoods bringing the 
lowest andthe pups 
the highest prices. 
As the capacity of 
the steamers is not 
great, the  desir- 
ability of loading 
with young seals 
is apparent. At the 
close of the season 
the steamers are 
commissioned to 
northern waters in 
search of whales; or 
to the fisheries in 
Northern Labrador. 
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> T )OAR hinting 
is held by 


the French 
and German 
aristocracy in the 


Same estimation as 
fox hunting is by 
the English gentry. 
But in a boar hunt, 
the sylvan scene of 
the shires is changed 
for one wilder and 
‘more picturesque. 
The old tusker must 
be sought in his 
native wilds, among 

Ne the dense forests 
that clothe the rugged mountain-sides. 
The harmless character of the game is 
also changed, for the wild boar isa fierce 
and dangerous antagonist. When ma- 
tured, he roams the woods alone, and 
no animal cares to dispute his right of 
way. Gaunt and lank, wity and active, 
he travels over a great extent of ground, 
during the summer months, feeding on 
grasses, berries and roots, which his 
great snout, armed with long, gleaming 
tusks, easily enables him to procure, 
occasionally making a raid on the culti- 
vated fields at night and playing havoc 
with the farmers’ crops. In the fall he 
feasts on beechnuts, chestnuts and 
acorns, and becomes tolerably fat, and 
then the woods resound with bay of 
hound, and the clear shrill notes .of the 
hunter’s bugle. 

There are two ways of hunting—with 
spear and knife, or with the rifle. 
The first method appeals most strongly 
to the bold and experienced hunter, 
for to face the boar when brought to 
bay, to stand before those keen tusks, 
dripping, perhaps, with the life-blood of 
the bolder hounds, and to deal the 
death stroke with a speat; reqtiites great 
nerve and skill. 

Let me attempt to deseribe such @ 
chase, in which I took part among the 
wild glens of the Ardennes. 

We hunters were already stationed ina 
long line, across a thickly wooded valley, 
when the sun rose, one fitie Octobef 
day, and drove the white mist slowly up 











HUNTING THE WILD TUSKER IN THE 
ARDENNES. 






the mountain-sides. Dew drops sparkled 
and glistened on the canopy of leaves, 
on the brambles and bushes that 
choked the way, and on the luxuriant 
growth of weeds and grasses under 
foot. The morning air was full of the 
damp, earthy odor of vegetation, and 
no sounds were heard, except the occa- 
sional notes of birds as they welcomed 
the break of day. 

Each hunter was armed with a muz- 
zle-loading rifle and a long, sword-like 
knife; for old custom dictates the 
weapons with which the game may be 
assailed, and should the hunter only 
wound a boar, the probabilities are 
that the animal will charge. If there 
is no time to reload, and if one cannot 
escape by dodging around the trees, re- 
course must be had to the knife. Kneel- 
ing, and holding the hilt against the 
breast or knee, the hunter receives the 
Shock of the furious charge. 

On the day of which I write, the 
beaters and dogs had been abroad be- 
fore dawn, and were driving the game 
toward the valley where we stood. 
Presently, the distant baying of the 
hounds reached our straining ears, and 
then little, frightened animals came 
scrambling through the bushes. Foxes 
whisked in and out of sight with stealthy 
steps, martens and stoats tripped lightly 
by, and at a loud, crashing sound I 
grasped my rifle, only to see the branch- 
ing antlers of a stag fly by, as the grace- 
ful creature boundedaway. Then came 
a fearful rustling and crackling in some 
blackberry bushes, a grunting and 
snorting there was no mistaking, and a 
great boar, covered with long, grayish- 
brown bristles, all on end, appeared for 
a moment and then was lost to view 
among the detise brambles. I was 
teady for him, bit as the hammer of my 
gtin fell the impotent click of a bad 
cap lost me the first boar of the day. 
Crack! went the rifle of the next hunter, 
and the groan of the mortally wounded 
boar, atid the triumphant tra-la-la! of a 
bugle; atinounced his successful shot. 
Othe? rifles cracked to tight and left, 
the sport became general and the forest 
tesotinded with the crashing of the 
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underwood, the reports of the guns, the 
baying of the hounds and the ringing 
sound of the winding horns. Twice a 
great sow charged right by me, but 
only boars were to be shot, and I lowered 
my gun in disappointment when I 
missed the great tusks that curl over 
the huge snout of the male. 

At last, I was rewarded, for a great 
brute came tearing through the bushes, 
not ten yards away. His little, fiery 
eyes glared savagely, and foam dripped 
from his champing jaws. Crack! I 
sent a bullet through his shoulder and 
he fell. In his struggles he plowed 
the ground with hoof and tusks, but a 
lucky stab with my knife ended him. 
Loading quickly, I was able to get a snap 
shot at another big boar, rushing along 
about twenty yards to my left. The 
bullet grazed the skin on his back and, 
with a shriek of rage, he stopped and 
faced me. In another second, he 
charged. I threw down my rifle, drew 
my knife, and kneeling behind the body 
of the dead boar, I prepared to receive 
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ITH proper attention to the 
few, simple and almost self- 
evident rules relating to reg- 
imen and clothing, which I 

laid down in my previous article,* there 
is no reason why bicyclists should not 
widen their acquaintance with Jamaica 
by following any of the numerous routes 
which diverge, in every direction, from 





* See OuriNG, January, 1895. 
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the furious brute; but luckily, a bullet 
from a neighbor’s rifle smashed his left 
foreleg and I was spared from experi- 
menting. But the courage of the boar 
was not subdued by the loss of a leg and 
he still attempted in vain to reach me. 
Another snap shot put a bullet through 
the heart o* a small boar, then the fore- 
most dogs came up, and the sport was 
over for the riflemen; but the spears- 
men followed, to kill those boars the 
dogs might bring to bay. One old 
hunter received a painful, but not dan- 
gerous gash on the leg, when attempting 
to spear a boar, and one of the riflemen 
got his wrist broken in receiving a half 
grown boar on his knife. 

Our bag for that day consisted of 
twenty-eight full grown and eleven 
small boars, and that night we had a 
right royal feast at the hunting lodge. 

The head of the largest of the boars 
was carried into the dining hall in state 
on a silver platter and received with 
all due ceremonies. 

Zu BEreH. 


( BANANA LAND AWHEEL. 
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the port of Kingston. If the coast road 
is taken, there is one danger against 
which the cyclist should be forewarned, 
and that is the sudden, unforeseen and, 
almost inexplicable rise of the streams, 
flowing down from inland to the sea. 
I have seen the Rio Grande, on the 
north side of the island, an easily ford- 
able stream in the morning and a roar- 
ing torrent many feet deep in the after- 
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noon, though no rain had fallen within 
ten miles of whereI was. But the long- 
hidden mountain tops in the distance 
had been gathering all that water from 
the black clouds, and had sent down a 
turgid, dangerous flood upon the smiling 
valleys below. So it comes that the ex- 
pression is, ‘‘ the rivers are down,” z. ¢., 
down from the mountain. Fortunately 
for the modern tourist, most of the 
really dangerous rivers are now well 
and substantially bridged, and there is 
no longer the danger of being caught 
on a part of the island, between two un- 
crossable streams, where neither lodg- 
ing house or, mayhap, even shelter is 
afforded, as was the case when first I 
made acquaintance with that region. 

One of the most pleasant journeys of 
many I have made awheel in this de- 
lightful island was made from Kingston 
on the south, all round the coast of the 
east end of the island to Port Antonio, 
on the north coast. 

Having crossed the Hope and the 
Cane rivers, on the outskirts of Kings- 
ton, by wading with the bicycle held 


aloft, we speed on to a more annoying 


crossing. The Yallahs river, hardly 
worth bridging, is yet rather uncom- 
fortably full for graceful wading. The 
negresses who have preceded us, taking 
a hasty view of the stream and know- 
ing, by certain landmarks, that it is 
above waist high, loosen their belts 
that they may be able to raise their 
dresses with greater freedom, and 
knowing that we have to follow, and 
rightly guessing that we will need to 
disrobe to do so, with many a call of 
quasi-encouragement and unprintable 
volley of badinage, they calmly seat 
themselves to await our discomfiture. 
They are delighted that they have so 
good a laugh at the expense of the 
‘*buckras what ride de iron jacks.” As 
we are old campaigners in the tropics, 
it takes us but a few moments to tie 
all our superfluous clothes into a bundle 
which we fasten to one side of the 
bicycle, lift the machine to the head, 
and start boldly forward in the face of 
those obtrusive but good-natured on- 
lookers. When we are past the water 
and away, we have reason to thank our 
stars that this crossing of the Yallahs 
was no worse. This is, perhaps, the 
worst stream yet remaining unbridged. 


At Yallahs town it will be well to 
stop for a little, while a cup of Mother 
Noel’s coffee is made; for good Mother 
Noel, an elderly dame in whose veins 
runs Anglo-Saxon and African blood in 
about equal proportions, is that rare 
being in all coffee-producing countries, 
one who knows the art of making a 
truly good cup of the unexcelled bever- 
age. Why coffee that is black, and 
rank, and bitter, and altogether un- 
drinkable, should be the rule in coffee- 
growing lands, and an aromatic, bracing 
cup of the fluid should be the very un- 
usual exception, some wiser head than 
mine must decide. But, so it is, as all 
travelers will bear witness. True, I 
have had as fine coffee in Jamaica as 
any land can furnish; but, with only 
three or four exceptions, it was made 
by foreigners and by methods not known 
to the native. Mother Noel is one of 
the exceptions, and she is, better yet, a 
store-house of local traditions and of 
folk-lore. So her acquaintance is to be 
recommended or not, just as it happens 
whether you have much time to lose at 
Yallahs, or must be speeding on. 

All that intervenes prejudicial to cy- 
cling between Yallah and Morant Bay, 
are salt ponds, and an occasional hill, and 
a steep oneat that, which must be walked, 
but which is followed by a fine, long 
coast, and some beautiful glimpses of 
sea-beaten, rock-bound coast. We have 
now made thirty-one miles from Kings- 
ton, and are ready for a wash and a 
breakfast, which the excellent postal- 
telegraph system of Jamaica enables 
one to order ahead; so that, when we 
arrive at our stopping place at Morant 
Bay, we find a bath awaiting us, and an 
unmistakable odor convinces us that a 
chicken has fallen a victim to that tele- 
gram’s mandate, and is even now far on 
its way to fulfilling the great mission of 
its life. But first to the bath. There 
are few houses of any pretentions that 
are not provided with a bath-house, or 
room with a tub made of concrete, and 
usually from six to ten times the area 
of those with which we are acquainted 
in our northern houses. 

After the post-breakfast siesta, Morant 
Bay affords us much that fills in the 
time allotted, for it was the scene of 
that fearful uprising of the blacks, in 
October, 1865, when the hordes from the 
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interior, confident by reason of their 
numbers, poured in upon the town, 
spreading death by cutlass and fire in 
every direction. Starvation wages, 
taxes that, to them, appeared unequal, 
a shrunken foreign market, due to our 
war, all combined with social inequali- 
ties, too intricate to discuss here, had 
ripened the people for putting their 
long-suppressed threats to the test of 
deeds. It is well to draw a veil over 
the period and buryits memory. Times 
have changed since then, peaceful 
means have prevailed, and given to the 
colored race the powers and the lands 
for which they fought so ineffectually. 
It is far pleasanter and more profitable 
to spend the morning in the public mar- 
kets, the court-house and customs, well 
managed, for the most part, by natives 
in whom is a more or less pronounced 
admixture of African blood, than to 
rake over the ashes of the past. 

By the time I had finished the 
rounds, I was ready to fortify the inner 
man by a light lunch of tea and cake, 
or better, of cocoanut milk and cassava 
wafers, and left Morant Bay and all its 
clustering memories at a good round 
pace. By keeping up a rapid pace 
wherever the road permitted, and 
wading eight streams, three or four of 
which required us to remove our 
nether wear, we reached the neighbor- 
hood of Port Morant and circled 
around half of the commodious bay 
giving entrance to this beautiful har- 
bor. We were filled with admiration 
of the good taste of that Yankee skipper 
who, twenty years ago, saw the charm 
of this spot and chose it for his home 
in competition with scores of other 
tropical Edens with which he was ac- 
quainted. On the farther shore of the 
bay, about three-quarters of a mile as 
the ‘‘ John Crow ”’ flies across the water, 
but three miles around by the road, 
Captain L. D. Baker, long an active, 
and still, at heart, a thorough Cape Cod 
ship captain, has perched a home of 
generous proportions and charming 
architecture, and with an overlooking 
observatory, all the wealth of barns 
and servants’ quarters, summer houses 
and arbors with which your tropical 
landowner delights himself. Beginning 
in a modest way as a banana shipper to 
the northern markets, he has progressed 
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in his enterprises until, as the head and 
front of the Boston Fruit Company, he 
is now the Grand Mogul of the Jamaica 
fruit trade. It would be well if we 
could stop over here; and we almost 
wish we had not ordered that dinner at 
Bath by wire, when we hear of the 
open-handed hospitality that awaits the 
creditably introduced American way- 
farer who chances that way. 

However, that dinner at Mistress 
Duffy’s will be waiting for us, and the 
next seven miles is hilly and far too 
beautiful, as well, for us to fail to see it 
by daylight. This is the first of our 
road which introduces tropical verdure 
in all its luxuriant wildness. Along 
this stretch introduced and _ native 
fruits vie with each other in their rank 
growth. It is a matter of wonder how 
richness of soil and moisture can be 
sufficient to warrant such a profusion of 
vegetable life so crowded together as is 
this. But this is the region where one 
hundred and thirty inches of rainfall is 
the annual supply, and if the rich, black 
loam has any limit, neither planter nor 
even deepest tree-root seem to have 
found it out. Tamarinds, Jaeck-fruit, 
bread-fruit, mangoes of a score of 
qualities and flavorings, mighty cocoa- 
nuts, nutmegs, ‘‘ pimento” or allspice, 
oranges, lemons, limes and shaddocks 
of the cztrus tribe, pine apples, guavas, 
jimblins, cacao or _ chocolate-berry, 
genips, pindars, yams of several sorts, 
cassava or mandioc, sugar cane, ban- 
anas and plantains, coffee, arrowroot, 
ginger—the well-known ‘‘ Jamaica Gin- 
ger” of our boyhood days—peppers of 
many kinds; these and many other cul- 
tivations, useful there and valuable for 
export, may all be seen along these seven 
miles. For hereabouts is undoubtedly, 
in the truest sense, the garden spot of 
the island, though it is still much be- 
hind some other parts in general thrift 
and improvement, owing no doubt ina 
great measure to the memories of the 
terrible days of ’65. But, those days 
have gone, never to return, I believe. 
The ‘‘ clouded looks and morose expres- 
sions of the negroes, who seemed to 
remember the terrible chastisement 
which followed this outbreak, and to be 
waiting their chance for revenge,” 
which a traveler of fifteen years ago 
tells us of, have all given way to the 
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pleasant smile, cheery laughter, and 
contented ways of a population of small 
landholders who, thanks to the rapidly 
growing fruit trade with our country, 
see comparative plenty ahead of 
them. ; 

Having trundled our machines over 
an airy foot-bridge, swinging from a 
couple of slender iron ropes across the 
Plantain Garden river, we suddenly 
find ourselves in the sleepy little 
borough of Bath, once the social centre 
and health rendezvous, at certain set 
seasons, for all theisland’s gentry. Not 
so now; for as we spin along its single 
street, on either side of which the embow- 
ered houses nestle, with the threatening 
hill-sides close on the one hand, and the 
even more threatening river—in time of 
downpours—on the other, we think 
that never before have we seen so 
secure a nook for the absolute rest and 
retirement of the brain-weary, or the 
victim of that fix de stécle disease— 
‘*nerves.” Good Mistress Duffy awaits 
us, and so does dinner, as we had ex- 
pected; so, with a hasty changing of 
clothes and a good rub down, we are 
ready for a table that literally cries 
aloud with its weight of gustables. It 
would seem that our generous hostess 
had undertaken to provide us with 
every kind of good thing we had passed 
during the last of our ride, and each 
cooked in several different ways, at 
that. And not content with this, such 
reminders of our Yankee homes as 
juicy roast beef, canned salmon, a 
whole boiled ham and other irresistible 
temptations are before us, to lead us on 
to such a display of our gastronomic 
powers as shall account for the danger- 
ous mountain passes beset with mighty, 
cutlass-armed natives, through which 
we ride that night in our dreams. 

At this point in his trip the cycler is 
likely to be met with a problem, if time 
is any consideration with him.  In- 
dividually, I have visited this most 
charming spot time and time again, 
and never have I been able to tear my- 
self away on schedule time. A stay, 
that was to be but over night there, 
was lengthened into two weeks of 
continual discoveries in Nature’s treas- 
ure-house, revelations of Creole female 
loveliness, surprises in view and vista, 
and unequaled opportunities for the 


dolce far niente, so necessary to the so- 
journer in southern climes. The old 
Botanic Garden here, the first of its 
kind in all America, now in its sad 
abandon, narrowed down to a tangle of 
rare and almost unknown species, where 
camphor, gamboge, rare palms and 
bamboos, and climbing growths of 
great beauty are on every hand, is a 
locality that must not be left unex- 
plored. Andin Bath, for many years, 
there dwelt an English doctor, who was 
an enthusiast in botany as well. If one 
is so fortunate as to enlist the interest of 
his widowed daughter, resident on the 
old place, much of the country’s possi- 
bilities in agriculture will be explained 
to him, that otherwise is very likely to 
be overlooked. However, it is back a 
mile, up the forbidding cafion of the 
Sulphur river, where isto be found this 
region’s chief point of interest—the 
Baths of St. Thomas the Apostle, from 
which the vicinage takes its name. 
Here is a commodious bath-house of 
two stories, where lodging and plain 
food will be provided at reasonable 
rates, and where the five concrete tanks 
are supplied with mineral waters of 
such varying temperature, that a bath 
from one hundred and_ twenty-five 
degrees down to the usual temperature 
of the outside stream may be had at 
will. This is a sulphurous-sodic-calcic- 
thermal spring of unquestioned worth 
in rheumatic and cutaneous disorders. 
Legendry tells of its discovery, back in 
the days of Spanish occupation, by a 
runaway slave, who afterwards bought 
his freedom by introducing his leprosy- 
cursed master to its healing flow. 

The Sulphur river rises in pools and 
hollows, where most the mountain mul- 
let love to disport themselves. The 
follower after quaint old Isaac Walton, 
who best delights to follow his calling 
in sequestered gorges, where not once 
in a year the foot-fall of the white man 
is heard, can find in an hour or two’s 
tramp from the bath-house such sport 
as is rarely equaled. Here, at the 
base of some bamboo-clump, or on some 
huge, over-hanging rock, we may look 
downinto a pool, mayhapa score of feet 
in depth, where some waterfall has worn 
away the basic rock into an ideal sport- 
ing ground for that king of inland fish, 
the Jamaica ‘‘ mountain mullet.” 
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‘¢WHAT YOU T’INK OF DIS?” 
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E han’som, eh? Ah, 
curé was tall an’ 
straight, an’ hees eye how 
beautiful. You can see how 
fine was he; dis portrait almos’ breathe. 
He have de hair white w’en he come 
to de bush, but de face was young. I 
keep house for M’sieu’, an’ take care 
of his lil’ son wit’ de long curl. It 
seem strange for de priest to have de 
child, but M’sieu’ have become priest 
w’en hees wife die. He have no one in 
all dis worl’ for relation, but on’y dat 
lil’ boy. 

Dat Héro he was all de time in mis- 
chief. He was scream t’row’ de keyhole 
at dark for make me t’ink dere was 
ghost; he was climb de big tree till 
I was hol’ my breath wit’ bein’ scare. 

I can never tell how many trick dat 
boy play, an’ me I mus’ laugh. M’siew’ 
he shake hees head, but me I know he 
love dat méchant jus’ so much as can I, 
an’ I love him like de sun what warm 
my ol’ bone. 
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Mon Dieu, dat boy 
grow fas’, an’ byme-by 
all hees fine curl was 
cut off. M’sieu’ he teach 
him to write so splendide, 
to make de hard sum 
what bring de frown to 
hees lil’ face, to draw 
de picture, to play on de 
fiddle, an’ read de Latin 


book. Ah, M’sieu’ he 
know ever’t’ing in de 
worl’. 


Byme-by dat Héro he 
grow so tall he make 
me seprise. Hees fad- 
der say to him one day, 
wit’ some sigh: 

‘*You mus’ go to col- 
lege, Héro. Soon you 
be young mans, an’ you 
mus’ learn much before 
you can be priest.” 

Den I hear him say 
de womans is danger- 
ous, dey is sometimes 
devil-beautiful like de 
angel—for tempt de foolish mans to hell. 

‘*Was my modder dangerous?” ask 
Héro, who have stop whistling to listen. 

‘* No, no, no,” say M’sieu’, ver’ fas’. 
‘*You’ modder was good. God gave 
you de angel for modder.”’ 

‘* Well,” say dat boy—he love argue— 
‘*Mére Linette,” dat was me, ‘‘she 
don’ seem beautiful devil, an’ she ain’t 
some one’s modder—” 

M’siew’ he close de door, an’ I don’ 
hear no more. 

De house was jus’ so solemn w’en dat 
boy go ’’way. I wasver’ exnuic. I can 
hear de shantymans sing or shout at 
deir work, an’ de axe ring in dose wood 
all deep in snow. ‘‘But, oh,” I t’ink, 
‘*how still is de great chantier!” 

I mus’ tell you ’bout de las’ time my 
Héro come for de holidays, to de lil’ 
house in de bush. 

Mon Dieu, how he seprise me dat 
day! M’sieu’ was gone for see some 
shantymans go down de Gatineau on de 
raf’. I was scrub de floor, an’ I was 
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‘*COME WIT MERE LINETTE, HERO.” (Pf. 36.) 
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tink I was glad de summer have come, 
for now my Héro would be here. I 
hear de horse come fas’ to de door. 
Den some one pull me from my knee, 
an’ call me ‘‘ol’ mocder, dear ol’ mod- 
der.” 

‘‘ Ever’t’ing shine like it use,” say 
my Héro, an’ he look so fine an’ tall. 
‘De floor is jus’ so white, de window 


‘CAN’ TAKE HEES BOY.” 


jus’ so bright, de curtain clean like de 
cap an’ apron of dis dear ol’ modder. 
Come,” he say, ‘‘don’ work so hard; 
be glad you’ Héro is here.” 

Den he take me roun’ de waist, an’ 
he make me dance like I was mad over 
an’ over de wet floor. Mon Dieu, if 
M’siew’ Ze curé had come jus’ den! 

‘‘Ah, Mére Linette, you don’ know 
how I can dance, eh? I have learn 
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more t’ing at college dan my fadder 
expec’. Inde Christmas holiday, w’en 
I go home wit’ de student for visit, I 
have dance wit’ some girl, an’ dey all 
like dance wit’ me. What you t’ink of 
dat, eh? I is de man of de worl’ now,” 


an’ wit hees thumb in de armhole of 
hees vest he t’row up hees head an’ look 
at me so funny. 





(p- 36) 


An’ I mus’ laugh more w’en I see de 
present he have bring hees ol’ Linette. 

He show me de fine pair of kid glove, 
an’ he was proud in de heart. 

‘‘What ’stravagance!” say M’sieu’. 
‘«Why didden you bring such ol’ womans 
lil’ statue of de Bless’ Virgin?” 

‘“‘Ah,” say Héro, ‘“‘I might also 
bring de blade of grass to de field. 
What is in dis poor lil’ house excep’ de 
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holy picture and de statue of de Bless’ 
Virgin? I want my dear ol’ Linette to 
have t’ing she have not had—t’ing like 
de womans in de cathédral in Montreal.” 

Dat boy he draw, he draw de picture 
all de vacation, an’ M’siew’ he say once: 

‘You better study you’ Latin, an’ 
say you’ prayer. De priest don’ need 
paint so well.” 

But he was proud in hees heart of 
dose picture, if he do say dat. I can 
show you de portrait my Héro have 
paint of me. Jus’ so like my white cap 
an’ apron, an’ de wrinkle in my eye. 

Oh, dose day w’en my boy was fill de 
house wit’ such contentment dat it mus’ 
go quick ’way. De hap’ness like dat 
don’ never las’ long time. It is God’s 
confection to Hees chil’rens, an’ He 
knows too much sweet is not good, eh? 

One day de shantymans come home 
from de village far off, where is de post 
office, an’ he bring de letters. One was 
for Héro. 

I go to hees room for find him. He 
was paint on de large picture w’en I 
come in. 

He look scare firs’, den he say: ‘‘Oh, 
its on’y you, ol’ modder.” 

‘¢ What you t’ink of dis?” he ask, an’ 
he stan’ ’way from de portrait. I jus’ 
hol’ my breath for one minute, den I say: 

‘“‘T° have never seen some girl so 
beautiful. Ah, but, perhaps, it is de 
beautiful devil dat M’siew’ say is danger- 
ous, an’ M’siew’ is always right.” 

‘* Not in his opinion of you’ sex,” say 
dat boy, an’ it take my breath to hear 
him-say such t’ing. 

‘‘ Babies, womans an’ art is de t’ing 
nearest to God in dis worl’,” he say. 
‘‘But you don’ know nottings of de 
worl’, Mére Linette. You on’y see de 
big tree in de chanticr, de river, de 
rough shantymans, de womans at 
Papineauville, where you live so long 
’go—de womans who have all de time 
de gottre in de t’roat. Ah, dat is not 
de worl’, de beautiful worl’ dat God 
have made for man to enjoy,” he say 
ver’ sad. 

I was so seprise I can’t say somet’ing, 
but my, all of a sudden, I t’ink of dat 
letter for my Héro. 

Hees face was red like I have never 
seen w’en he look at de name write on 
it, an’ de hap’ness was in hees eye. 
While he read it I was look ’gain at dat 


portrait so beautiful. Atlas’ I was turn 
to go ’way, an’ I see my Heéro sit back 
ina chair near de window, an’ he was 
pale, an’ dere was no more de hap’ness 
in hees eye. 

‘‘Has somet’ing happen’ ?” I asked. 

He look at me long time, den he shake 
de head an’ say: ‘‘Oh, Mére Linette, 
you have never love; you can’t under- 
stand.” 

‘**T love you,” I say. 
was change after dis. It’ink it was 
because he be priest so soon. He don’ 
play de fiddle no more for de shanty- 
mans to dance, he don’ sing de song 
what make dem laugh. W’en he go 
outside he don’ jump over de fence like 
he use’. M’sieu’ he say he glad hees 
boy be more dignify, yet I t’ink he was 
not so glad. 

Well, Héro he go’way for de las’ 
time to de college, ‘‘de Seminaire” 
M’siew’ call it: ‘‘He will be priest w’en 
he come back,” say hees fadder. 

Dose slow day creep pas’ while we 
wait for de letter to come to de lil’ 
house all lone in de bush. 

M’sieu’ /e curé he was fas’ an’ pray 
much now. He say he mus’ beg of God 
to make hees boy be good priest. He 
was ver’ thin, an’ it make me have de 
tear in de eye cause I hear him whip 
heesself in de chapel at night, like he 
was de bad mans an’ not de saint. He 
was worry, too, cause, dough de shanty- 
mans go often to de pos’ office so ver’ 
far ’way to see if dere was letter for 
M’sieu’, dey bring none from my Héro. 

It was near t’ree week dat Héro was 
gone, w’en one evening w’en I was come 
in from gather my egg, I see M’siew’ 
have de letter. He was walk up an’ 
down de floor, an’ he don’ see me. 

‘*He don’ never be priest, he don’ 
never be priest,” he was say to heesself, 
‘tan’ he have gone to New York into de 
ver’ quicksand of sin. O God, have I 
not suffer ’nough widout dis las’ blow ?” 

Den so sudden he fall to de floor, an’ 
don’ know notting for long time. 

In de bush we didden have no doctor, 
but I was do what I can, an’ pray to 
God an’ Hees holy modder to help de 
poor ol’ womans. 

I don’ never forget dat boy I love 
dese day w’en my heart was fill’ wit’ pain. 
I is pray for him, an’ always burn de 
can’le before de altar for him. 


I could see he 
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De eye of M’sieu’ burn wit fever 
many day after dis. Once, w’en I bring 
him de bowl of soup, he say: 

**You is ver’ good, Mére Linette, 
but you mus’ not try to keep de poor 
broken heart from its rest in de grave.” 

Den he get wild, an’ I can’t stop him 
talk. 

**Did you know I is de bad mans?” 
he asked, w’en I fix hees pillow. ‘‘ Oh, 
you don’ believe dat.” 

‘*Don’ tell me I is de saint,” he say 
ver’ cross, w’en I begin talk wit’ softness 
tohim. ‘‘You don’ know me. Listen. 

‘‘W’en Héro was a baby, hees good 
modder, my young wife wasdie. I was 
de artist in Parisden. I was ver’ wild. 
I drink much, I gamble, an’ do all t’ings 
bad. I love much de soczeté of actress, 
an’ one day I met one I was never to 
forget—never, never,” he whisper, ver’ 
sof’. 

‘‘ Her beauty made me mad wit’ love, 
an’ one day she tell me she love me too. 
Ah, I was de happy fool den. I was 
not rich, an’ she have been use’ to spend 
much money, but still I hope some day 
she will marry wit’ me. 

‘* One morning I was call to Provence. 
My uncle was ver’ sick. Before I was 
leave Paris I go to de appartement of 
my Andrée, dat was her name, but she 
was laugh w’en I say my uncle was 
again ver’ sick. 

‘** You have been call many time to 
see dat rich uncle die,’ she say, ‘He is 
de ver’ disagreeable ol’ man to keep on 
‘live, an’ I don’ t’ink he is goin’ to leave 
you his money jus’ yet, my Alméda. 
Me, I t’ink dat ol’ man will live to more 
dan one hundred year.’ 

‘‘ Dis talk make me feel ver’ bad, an’ 
we’n I was get to my poor ol’ uncle I 
was feel ver’ kind to him. 

‘*‘T was gone two week from my 
Andrée, but dough she have promise 
write, I don’ never get de letter. Den my 
ol’ uncle die, an’ leave me much money. 

‘‘Ah, how I seprise my Andrée, I 
t’ink, w’en I tell her how rich I am, an’ 
we get married ver’ soon now. 

‘* Mon Dieu, 1 can never forget de day 
I arrive in Paris. All de club was talk 
of Andrée. Dey say she have marry 
de Engleesh officer, an’ have sail for 
Canada, where he was order’ wit’ hees 
regiment. 

‘*Den my comrades laugh at me for 


bein’ fool’ by dat womans. Deir fun 
make me more mad, an’ at las’ I feel I 
mus’ kill Andrée an’ de man what have 
taken her from me. I was go den to 
America. 

‘*TIt didden take me long after I was 
reach Montreal to fin’ dat man I hate. 
I go to de Champ de Mars, where hees 
soldiers parade. Wit’ my pistol in my 
han’ I rush at him, as he review hees 
men at de drill, but hees azde catch me 
from behin’ jus’ as I shoot. I was mad 
wit’ rage, an’ in de struggle I was shoot 
myself. Den I was carry-to de Hotel 
Dieu. 

‘¢ While I was dere, in that hospital, I 
watch dose nun take care of de sick. 
Some was a lil’ brusque, but mos’ was 
so gentle dat my heart was touch’, I 
have much time for t’ink dose day w’en 
I was get well, an’ I was ’shamed of de 
life I have lead. 

‘*One day de ver’ bad mans was carried 
in. He was swear at de kind nun what 
was try to relieve him. I feel mad at 
such wretch, but de nuns say: 

‘**Poor mans, he don’ know better. 
He is de shantymans, an’ he have lead 
such wild life in de bush, far from de 
church or any peoples but shantymans, 
dat he is like de savage.’ 

‘‘After while I talk wit’dat mans. He 
tell me ’bout de chantzer, till I was fill’ 
wit’ curzosité to see it. W’en I was all 
well I come here. 

‘‘De great woods, so full of solitude, fill 
me wit’ awe. ‘On’y God is here,’ I 
whisper to myself, as I look up at de 
tall pines an’ de tamaracks of dese im- 
mense forests. De grandeur of such 
wide silence, where even a leaf dat was 
fall could be heard, was bring peace to 
my poor heart. I feel dat some change 
had come over me. I don’ care paint 
no more, I mus’ jus’ t’ink of dose nun, 
an’ how dey live for odders. How pure, 
how peaceful, how noble deir lives. 

‘**At las’ de cold weather began, an’ de 
woods, before so quiet, was fill up wit’ 
de shantymans come to do de winter’s 
work. Den I resolve to go back ’cross 
de sea, an’ get my lil’ Héro. 

‘¢Oh, how I love him w’en I have him 
again in my arm. Oh, how hees kisses 
so sof’ was comfort my heart so sick 
wit’ pain. An’ w’en he was kneel to me 
at night an’ say hees lil’ prayer: ‘God 
bless mon cher papa,’ my breast was 
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near burst wit’ bein’ glad to t’ink dat 
one in de worl’ love me an’ pray for 
me. Den I was put my arm roun’ dat 
lil’ boy, an’ cry—cry like I was jus’ so 
lil’ as was he. 

‘*W’en he was ’sleep wit’ hees lil’ han’ 
in mine, I make de vow dat I will take 
him far from de worl’ to where hees 
pure soul will not be soil wit’ sin. Den 
I t'ink why cannot I do good to odders, 
like dose nuns—I, who have always done 
bad. I fall on my knee den beside dat 
lil’ angel, an’ I swear to God dat if He 
will "low me I will be priest; an’ come 
here to de chantter an’ use some of de 
lot of money I have to build de church 
an’ save de soul of dese wild shantymans, 
ifI can. ‘I will bring up my lil’ son 
in dose woods, far from de worl’,’ I t’ink, 
‘an’ w’en he is man he will be pure an’ 
holy, and never love, on’y God an’ Hees 
work. I make him priest too.’” 

Well, M’sieu’ he rave like dis so long 
dat I t’ink he is never goin’ get well. 
But God have hear my prayer, an’ at 
las’ M’sieu’ he was able to walk outside. 
Den he don’ talk no more, but pray all 
de time in de lil’ church. 

One night he say to me, as he take 
hees can’le for go to bed: ‘‘I am goin’ 
to New York in de morrow.” He talk 
dat like he should say he want one 
ragout of pigs’ feet for dinner. 

‘““Why, I t’ought dat was ver’ far 
place,” I say, quick, I was so seprise. 

‘* Yes,” he answer, an’ hees face look 
ver’ solemn, ‘‘but to save my Héro, de 
sea of eternity I would cross.” 

I don’ say no more. He have de 
look of St. Stanislaus in hees face so 
fine. What he say is ever right. I 
have see hees life in de bush for twenty 
year, an’ I know dat no saint in de holy 
picture is more good dan him. 

All night I mus’ t’ink of M’sieu’, so 
weak wit’ bein’ sick, goin’ so far ’way. 
I can’t sleep none, an’ byme-by I mus’ 
getup. I take out de ol’ wool stocking 
from de carpet rags, where I have hide 
it way: I count de money an’ t’ink how 
many gold pieces I have save in twenty 
year. 

Nex’ mornin’ M’siew’ he tell me what 
I shall do w’en he is gone ’way. I shall 
go to my sister in Papineauville wit’ him, 
an’ stay dere till he come back. ‘An’ 
Mére Linette,” he say, ‘‘no matter what 
happen to me you is provide for. If I 


die you has plenty, an’ if I live many 
year itisdesame. De lil’ money is put 
*way for you, an’ w’en I come to Ottawa 
I will—” 

‘*Don’ talk like dis,” I say, wit’ de tear 
in my eye, ‘‘I don’ want hear ’bout de 
money. I have serve you ’cause I love 
be here, but for de firs’ time I mus’ say, 
I don’ want todo what you wish. Idon’ 
want stay wit’ my sister at Papineau- 
ville—I mus’ go to my Héro. I know 
he love de ol’ modder, an’ he won’t 
refuse come home wit’ me. Don’ say 
no,” I beg, wit? much sob; ‘‘you will 
never, never be sorry. Ah, M’sieu’, I 
have pray all night, an’ God have tell me 
in my heart to go wit’ you. See, here is 
‘nough money to pay for de ol’ womans 
what don’ need much. I know you is 
poor man, M’sieu’, dough you rave much 
‘bout bein’ rich, cause all you have you 
give ever to de shantymans in de lil’ 
present. Dis money, what you have 
pay me, I have save for my Héro.” 

Dere was tear in hees eye, I can see, 
as he push ’way dat ol’ wool stocking 
dat I have put on de table before him, 
wit’ my money in it. 

‘¢ Keep you’ poor lil’ saving,” he say, 
‘‘an’ do what you t’ink bes’ ’bout goin’ 
wit’ me. I believe you w’en you say 
God has whisper in you’ heart. Ah,” 
he say as he turn ’way, ‘‘dese humble 
saints know not deir own sanctity !” 

It is incredible, eh? But, vrazment/ I 
go to dat far off New York. M’siew’ 
have describe it right w’en he say it was 
like Hell. It’ink I mus’ go mad wit’ 
de horse, an’ de carriage, an’ de peoples. 
Oh, I don’ want to t’ink of dat place so 
adelirant wit’ noise. 

Firs’ t’ing, M’sieu’ he buy heesself 
some coat jus’ like odder mans. He 
say he may goin de place where it is 
not right de sacred dress of de priest 
be see’ w’en he look for Héro. Ah, 
M’siew’ he look ver’ fine in such coat— 
ver’ smart an’ rich. 

One warm evenin’ I was open my 
kitchen window for get more light. I 
was knit de sock, an’ it seem extrava- 
gante to burn de lamp so soon. I was 
feel sad, for dere was no news of Héro, 
an’ M’sieu’ was get more thin wit’ fret. 
Jus’ so soon as I open dat window I 
hear the lil’ morceau on de fiddle come 
from de nex’ street. Dena man begin 
to sing : 
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‘Oh, Mére Linette, oh, Mére Linette, 
Ton coeur est dur comme une coquette, 
Regarde ici ton cavalier 
Son ame a toi il veut fier,” etc. 


No one have ever sing dat lil’ morceau 
but my Héro. He have made it hees- 
self, an’ even M’siew’ /e curé laugh w’en 
dat boy sing dat lil’ chanson to me, like 
I was de hard heart coguette what he 
love. It doan’ soun’ gay no more, but 
I know who it was dat was sing. 

De heart of dis ol’ womans beat ver’ 
fas’, an’ firs’ she can’t walk ’cross de 
floor, cause her legs shake so much; but 
she kiss the lil’ crucifix on her vosarie, 
an’ she say de lil’ prayer, an’ at las’ she 
have more courage. 

W’en I, ol’ Linette, have reach de 
street de music have stop, but I can see 
de tall young man wit’ de fiddle in de 
saloon at de corner. I went in to dat 
bad place, an’ I take de han’s of dat 
young man, an’ I say: ‘‘Come wit’ 
Mére Linette, my Héro!” 

Oh, if you had see dat ’fraid look on 
de face of my boy w’en he hear my voice. 
Hees eye was stare, an’ firs’ he couldn’t 
speak. 

But at las’ I have him in de lil’ apparte- 
ment ’roun’ de corner, where I make de 
ménage for M’sieu’. Den w’en I put de 
bowl of soup on de kitchen table before 
him he put hees head on my shoulder, 
an’ he cry like w’en he was de lil’ #zéchant 
in de bush. 

‘*Oh, I is so weak,” he say, ‘‘an’ I is 
made like a baby wit’ bein’ glad to see 
you’ dear ol’ face.” 

But after while he tell me how he 
can’t sell any of hees picture in New 
York, an’ he can’t get some work, an’ 
he was near starve till he go out an’ 
sing dat lil’ chanson. 

While he was talk I see how poor 
were his clothes, how thin his cheek, 
how long hees hair. My poor Héro! 

Jus’ as he have finish eat, I hear de 
slow step climb de many stair. Ah, I 
hear de deep sigh too, I knew it was 
M’sieu’. Before he can come in dat lil’ 
kitchen, I go to him an’ tell him who he 
shall see. 

Hees face was white w’en he enter dat 
room so quick, an’ take hees boy in hees 
arm, an’ kiss him how many time. 

‘*Oh, mon pere, I don’ deserve de for- 
giveness like dis,” say Héro, ‘‘ 1am one 
ingrat. I have bring de pain to you’ 


heart, but oh, mon pere, I can’t help 
love Andrée—” 

‘What was dat name?” ask M’sieu’, 
an’ hees face look scare. 

‘‘Andrée,” answer Héro, ‘‘ Andrée 
Harnette. Her brother have been at 
college wit’ me.” 

‘* Andrée Harnette,” whisper M’siew’ 
to heesself, ‘‘Andrée Harnette. Was 
her fadder de officier in de Lancers at 
Montreal ?” he ask’ Héro. 

“Yes. But now he is dead, an’ oh, 
mon pire, Andrée is so good, so beauti- 
ful! I have try not to love her, an’ be 
priest for you’ sake; but it ain’t no use,” 
say Héro, ver’ sad. 

‘*No, my boy, it ain’t no use,” M’sieu’ 
say wit’ hees han’s on dat boy’s head. 
‘God have will t’ings different from 
what I want dem. I have made one 
more great mistake. I have been blind 
not to see dat you was made for love.” 

**T have come here,” say Héro, much 
seprise as was me, ‘‘cause her modder 
have try to take her’way from me. My 
Andrée have write me de letter w’en I 
was in de bush, dat she mus’ come to 
New York to live. Mére Linette re- 
member dat day, for I have jus’ show 
her de portrait of my Andrée. I can’t 
tell her cause I know she would t’ink it 
was ver’ bad for de young mans what 
study to be priest to love de womans. 
I have try to tell you, mon pére, but I 
was ’fraid it mus’ break you’ heart. 
W’en you give me de money to pay at 
de college, I came here to my Andrée.”’ 

Once more M’siew’ put hees han’s on 
de head of hees boy. 

‘*You know where Mam’selle Har- 
nette live ?” he ask. 

‘* Ah, yes,” say Héro. 

‘Ver’ well, get the fiacre,”’say M’sieu’. 

Soon we was drive out of decity. We 
went ’cross de river, an’ all de time we 
don’ talk, cause M’sieu’ he look like he 
don’ see some one. 

W’en we stop before de house, M’sieu’ 
he wake up an’ notice me. 

‘* Why, is you here, too, ol’ modder ?” 
he say, much seprise. 

‘*Ves, M’sieu’ /e cur¢, I t’ink de ride 
will do de ol’ womans good.” 

‘* Ah,” he say, an’ step out. 
close de door on Héro an’ me. 

Héro was seprise w’en I tell him, 
soon as we were all ‘lone, what hees 
fadder have rave ’bout in de sickness, 
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‘*T t'ink M’sieu’ know de modder of 
you’ Andrée,” I say, ‘‘it was de same 
name dat have de womans he have love 
long time in de pas’.” 

Héro was look at me wit’ de eye big 
wit’ some seprise, w’en all of a sudden 
dat boy jump from de fiacre. 

‘‘T mus’ go,” he say, ‘‘ for dere is my 
Andrée.” 

Pretty soon I see him talk to de sweet 
young girl what stand by de garden 
gate. Ah, she was love my Héro. I 
can tell by de look in her eye. 

W’en dey have gone I don’ like bein’ 
‘lone in dat fiacre, an’ I t’ink I will go in 
dat garden too, an’ be near my Héro, 
who was walk ’mong de tree wit’ dat 
Andrée. 

De garden look like de picture of 
Heaven in de beautiful moonlight. I 
was sit by de long window an’ watch 
my Héro, w’en I hear de voice. I look 
in de window, an’ dere I see M’siew’ 
stan’ in de room an’ talk to de womans 
so han’some. She was more grande 
dan de lil’ Andrée of my Héro. 

‘* Don’ say more cruel word, Alméda,” 
de lady was say. ‘‘Ah, how can you 
know how I have suffer?” 

‘¢ Ah, have you suffer? Oh, I can’t 
bear to t’ink dat,” say M’sieu’, in de 
voice like I have never hear before; an’ 
he take de han’s of dat womans, an’ 
dose two look at each odder, I can never 
tell how sad. 

Well, I was stan’ dere like I was 
dream. It seem strange dat M’sieu’ 
should look in de eye of de beautiful 
womans like dat, an’ talk to her so much, 
an’ so sof’. 

‘*Den you will let dose two young 
peoples marry wit’ each odder,” he say 
after while; ‘‘dey will be rich, my 
Andrée. I have plenty of what I do 
not value—money. Ah, if you had 
waited till I returned from Provence, 
that time I went to see my uncle, when 
he was so ill that last time.” 

Such a sigh as come from de heart of 
M’siew’ jus’ den, an’ de lady was sob. 

‘*Money came to me too late,” he say 
ver’ sad, ‘‘an’ love too early. Ah, my 
Andrée, a full purse cannot fill an 
empty heart—but Héro will be made 
happy wit’ what is notting to me—dis 
money.” 

Den dat lady she look at M’sieu’ an’ 
dere was de tear in her eye so beautiful. 


Dey don’ say some word, but dere was 
de speaking in deir look. A change 
came over de face of M’sieu’. It make 
me ’fraid, dat ’spression, cause he don’ 
look no more like St. Stanislaus. 

I t’ink of what M’sieu’ have say ’bout 
de beautiful devils like angel, an’ I was 
more scare. Den I t’ink ‘‘I, poor ol’ 
Mére Linette, have come here for dis 
—to save one saint what was tempt, 
from hell !” 

Den I don’ feel scare, an’ I go in dat 
long window to de side of M’sieu’. 

‘*T have hear you talk so strange dat 
I was fear you was delirant once more, 
M’siew’ /e cur¢,” I say. 

He turn quick an’ look at me, like I 
was a ghost. De han’s of dat womans 
fell way from hees, an‘ he hit hees head, 
an’ say to heesself : 

*¢ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, I have forget 
I was priest !” 

Den he walk out into dat garden, an’ 
I can see him go up an’ down, up an’ 
down, till dat odder Andrée come to 
him at de side of Héro. 

Den de womans say to me, ver’ dignify: 

‘¢Tell me, ol’ womans, what does this 
mean ?” 

I was feel sorry for de m7serte ‘in her 
face as I tell her all dat M’sieuw’ have 
say w’en he was delirant in de chantier. 

Firs’ she say: ‘‘I know, I know. Ah, 
I have cause him much pain!” 

But w’en I tell her how he have try 
shoot her husband, an’ how he have 
wound heesself, an’ was near die, an’ 
was carry to de hospital, she listen more. 
W’en I was tell her ’bout de nun dat 
M’sieu’ have watch, an’ how he t’ink dey 
was so unselfish an’ good, she don’ say 
somet’ing. W’en I was come to where 
he go be priest, she was white like I 
have never see someone, an’ her head 
fall on her breast, an’ she say: ‘‘ Stop!” 

Dere was pain in my heart, an’ I was 
jus’ goin’ out in de garden, too, w’en I 
see M’siew’ come in wit’ dose two young 
peoples. Dey was de on’y ones what 
was look happy—dose two. , 

Dat lil’ Andrée she kiss her modder, 
an’ dey whisper, an’ pretty soon she 
was stan’ by de side of dat fine Héro. 

M’siew’ he have de look of St. Stanis- 
laus w’en he take out hees book an’ 
read de marriage word, an’ I was sob 
wit’ bein’ glad, w’en he say: 

‘*T pronounce you man an’ wife!” 








‘NEATH CLOUDLESS 


By 


OVE ina land 
that is always 
sunny should 
be content- 
ment, but 

even in Mexico it has 
its thorns. 

Strolling about the 
streets of a Mexican 
town, at an hour in 
which an American 
lover of regular hab- 
its would be saying 
good-bye, one finds 
the scene just open- 
ing upon his Mexican 
prototype, the oso 

——E (bear). 

At an hour when the streets are most 
deserted, and when only an occasional 
long drawn whistle of the sereno, or 
night police, breaks on the ear, one will 
frequently encounter solitary and ap- 
parently aimless wanderers in the 
shadows of the buildings, and then later 
on he will hear the rap-rap-rap of canes 
applied to the wooden closure of some 
window. Like the spring drumming 
of the red-headed woodpecker, this is 
a call to a mate near by. 

Outside of the window bars, hour 
after hour, will the Mexican oso cling 
with his love, or patiently tread, in what 
seems an impatient manner, the limited 
space circumjacent to the window; and 
perhaps to this habit, so similar to that 
of a chained bear, he owes his name. 

Of course all the neighbors are cog- 
nizant of the state of affairs. But what 
of that; there is furnished a most 
delightful subject for gossip, while he, 
believing himself discreet, imagines his 
secret to be safe. 

Never the most ardent devotee to the 
study of astronomy or of nocturnal life 
cared less for sleep than does this 
creature of love. To him Morpheus 
and his sef#orita are one; he finds rest 
and content in his midnight meetings. 

As a friend, a young man may be a 
welcome guest at a home. He may 
visitas frequently as he desires and 
may be most cordially told: ‘‘ Here 
you have your home;” but, with the first 
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inkling of the existence of a stronger 
feeling, he is generally barred the house. 

That the Mexican oso is a most per- 
severing animal is proven by the fact, 
that he has been known to tread the 
same path for seven and eight years, to 
find, at the end of that time, the windows 
open but the doors still closed against 
him ; this, too, is oftimes done with 
unreciprocated love. 

There is a spiciness in the fact that 
in spite of the Mexicans’ sentiment 
and open expression of horror, should 
one of their own kind walk upon the 
street alone with her intended, or should 
he, except by hook or crook, secure the 
pleasure of a moment alone in her 
company, they, nevertheless, often sigh 
as they see the American girl, and they 
cannot help occasionally expressing a 
desire for the freedom of some of the 
American ways. 

There is a simpleness about the little 
confidences given to their friends about 
their love affairs that is indeed interest- 
ing. In their treatment of those for 
whom they have no affinity they are so 
courteous, that to a more brusque and 
more direct race it appears hypocrisy. 
To those for whom they have real affec- 
tion they are ‘‘ gushing,” but at the 
bottom of their compliments and hyper- 
boles of speech, that float about as 
thickly as the cotton down of the Alamo 
on the summer air, there is sincerity. 

The typical Mexican house is built ia 
the form of a hollow square, the covered 
portion with flat roofs and the outside 
walls on a line with the streets, so that 
the streets offer little to the eye but 
monotony. Inthe unroofed quadrangle, 
or patio, as it is called, is spent the 
greater portion of what open air life 
the women, to any extent, enjoy. These 
patios are made delightful places in so 
far as fountains and flowers and birds 
will enhance them. ‘Tesselated floors 
of stone or, in handsomer houses, of 
marble, and great ponderous pillars and 
arches of the same material, supporting 
porticos projecting from the four in- 
terior walls, lend an air of age and sub- 
stantiality to which the American is un- 
accustomed; so that one’s first thoughts 
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on entering these houses are of their age, 
and whether there may not be some 
romance or tale in connection with them. 

These interiors, however, are all 
closed to the outside world, and it is 
only accidentally that a stranger knows 
of the beauties hidden behind the cold 
walls and bars that face the streets. 

In the cool of the evening, ’neath the 
porticos that extend out from the four 
walls in the interior, /as scnvoritas take 
their walks. After night-fall of moon- 
lit nights, amid the weird light that falls 
upon whitened wall and column and 
penetrates the wreathes of smoke curl- 
ing from her cigarette, the Mexican 
maiden finds fit atmosphere to engender 
whatever romance may lie dormant in 
her bosom. 

Mayhap, in the midst of her reveries, 
she is serenaded in proof of the con- 
stancy of him—the burden of her 
romance. But that he should partici- 
pate in her walk, and together arm in 
arm they should enjoy fair Luna, could 
never be. 

The flasa, or public square, is the 
ganglion from which the construction of 
Mexican towns was begun. It is gen- 
erally beautifully arranged with flower 
beds and fountains, and in all the capi- 
tals and large cities military bands dis- 
course music of an evening from a 
pavilion in the centre of the flasa— 
music always of a high class. Here, 
promenading about the walks, a lover 
may occasionally see his love, but al- 
ways under escort, and he can do no 
more than smile and pass her by. 

Sunday mornings the osos swarm like 
flies about the doors of the cathedral 
that always faces the f/asa. These 
buildings are always the most magnifi- 
cent edifices in a Mexican town, and in 
olden days were storehouses of fabulous 
wealth. Those days are gone, but eyes 
still speak as loudly, and hearts still 
throb as wildly, and Cupid has not 
wavered a jot from his habits in those 
other ivy-grown and, to present eyes, 
more romantic days of the past. 

Religion plays quite an important part 
in life. Every day is that of some saint 
in the Mexican calendar, and innumer- 
able of them are feast days, to the entire 
suspension of business and the incessant 
clanging of discordant bells from church 
towers. Notices of business hours show 


the inherent feeling of their import- 
ance. ‘‘ Excepting Sundays and Feast 
Days,” is posted trom force of habit. 
By the Calendar of Ripalda, the Castil- 
ian Mexican (in distinction from the 
Indian) is forbidden to work on fully 
one-third of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year ; there being 
thirty-two feasts, each temporada being 
of some days’ duration. 

This Calendar of Saints comprises, 
too, their list of Christian names. The 
saint-day is celebrated like our birth- 
days, by all persons possessing the name 
of the saint indicated, which fact, when 
the birthday and saint-day are not coin- 
cident, generally results in the persons 
entirely forgetting or never knowing 
the day of their birth ;—a state of 
affairs lenient upon the women of the 
land, for, not being natal celebrations, 
they are on such occasions relieved of 
those embarrassing remembrances that 
aged friends are so apt at recalling :— 
‘It hardly seems twenty-five years 
ago,” or ‘* Let me see—what year were 
you born in?” 

The feon, or lower class of Mexican 
society, will never allow the feast days 
to fall into disuse. The arrival of these 
festal occasions is a signal for this dusky 
being to gamble, drink, and generally 
make things interesting. If itis A/ Dia 
de San Juan, all the Johns and _ their 
friends and friends’ friends stop work 
and rejoice, with the aid of their intoxi- 
cant feqguila. 

The day following such great feast 
days as those of San /uan, Jesus and 
San Jose, names met with on every 
hand, generally proves a strain on the 
municipal courts, but adds greatly to 
the cleanliness of the streets for some 
time thereafter. 

The feon, particularly the rural pcon, 
together with the Aacendado or hactenda 
owner, form the picturesque side of 
Mexican life. The Mexican of civic 
life dresses like all disciples of Parisian 
mode, though the women have not as 
yet fully attained to the hat, and, when 
wearing any head covering at all, gener- 
ally use the wmantilla, or black lace 
shawl; still, the hat (a tall one) is fast 
coming into vogue—so are theatres. 

The rural peor, however, affects a 
style peculiarly his own. As he sham- 
bles along with great baggy pantaloons 
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of white cotton, and a loose shirt of the 
same material hanging over all, shel- 
tered by a great sombrero and shod with 
sandals, he has the appearance of one 
suddenly awakened in the night. Ata 
distance this slashing-skirted apparel 
is unsexing, for one cannot, until upon 
near examination, distinguish one sex 
from the other. This costume is, how- 
ever, the high light in a Mexican scene, 
and in the market places of southern 
Mexico, on a Sunday morning, the lights 
and shadows, as contrasted by these ani- 
mated masses of dazzling white, are an 
artist’s delight, and a reminder that one 
is south of the Tropic of Cancer. 

The hacendado is more elaborately 
gotten up, and with his handsomely gar- 
nished horse, he delights in tearing 
along at the animal’s utmost speed, only 
to bring him up short and standing upon 
his hind feet, with a bit that was surely 
conceived in the Inquisition. A descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘charro,” as his costume is 
called, handsome as it is, could never be 
as encomiastic as the appearance of it 
which mystically floats about in his own 
mind. A tan-colored buckskin jacket 
reaches to the waist; the exact point is 
of moment to him; perhaps this point 
is that at which the jacket must appear 
as having been wetted too often, for 
pantaloons and jacket fail to meet. This 
jacket is generally decorated very elabo- 
rately across the back, over the shoulders 
and about the sleeves with silver braid, 
in various designs. 

The pantaloons are also of buckskin, 
fitting like gloves. Down the outer 
seam of each leg are a double row of 
silver ornaments. One suit I remember 
having seen had these ornaments in the 
form of little owl heads, with little 
chains pendant from beak to beak of the 
opposite heads. These leg ornaments 
seem to be the one essential point about 
the suit, for the term ‘‘charro” is often 
applied to an ordinary suit, to which 
have been added such silver, or other 
white metal ornaments. 

Most striking of all the dress (except- 
ing, perhaps, it may be the immense 
revolver hanging at the belt) is the high 
conical-crowned sombrero, with a brim 
varying from four to six inches in width. 
In the eyes of the Aacendado all else is 
subordinate to the ponderous covering 
that shelters him from the torrid sun. 


One hat, I particularly remember, was 
completely enveloped in silver braid 
patterned in various figures. Attached 
to each side of the crown were little sil- 
ver ladders, enigmatically denoting its 
owner’s name—Escalera—while circling 
the crown, with two or three turns, as 
a band, at the brim, was a cord (called 
a torguilla), at each end of which was a 
serpent head of silver. The cost of this 
hat was in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred dollars! It probably weighed six- 
teen to twenty ounces! 

All this to American eyes seems a 
strange guise for the ordinary scenes 
of life, but to this courtly race, and 
particularly with the vanchero, outward 
display and personal adornment are 
found in the extreme. 

It is with the fcon that lingers the 
folk lore of the land; but, laughed at by 
the acendados and more educated per- 
sons for his superstitions, it is a hard 
matter to draw much from him on this 
subject. Your servant he may be, ready 
and apt in every other way to do your 
bidding, but ask him to even verify any 
of the superstitious tales, and his invari- 
able response is that everything and 
nothing phrase of the Spanish language, 
‘* Quien sabe ?”’—a phrase secondary to 
gesticulation. One can always deter- 
mine more from the particular shrug 
of the shoulders accompanying this 
phrase, than by its inflection. 

The peon delights, however, in telling 
tales which bring those superiors who 
laugh at his superstitions into ridicule. 

Another element in Mexican society 
is the beggar, a class of people of whom 
complaint is heard only from foreigners. 
The Por Diosero, or Limosnero, as he is 
variously called, swarms on the /laza, 
on the alameda, in the streets and into 
the churches; squatted or lolling along, 
he ever carries a mechanically extended 
palm for alms, which the ‘‘sanctified 
Jose and Maria will repay.” Ragged 
he always is, but young and hearty or 
aged and crippled he may be physically. 

It is the custom of the rich in Mexico 
to allot one or more days in each week 
to alms-giving, and among these people 
the professional mendicants have their 
beaten rounds. Of an early morning I 
have counted as many as twenty-five of 
these beings, squatted against the house 
of some prominent person in the city. 
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of white cotton, and a loose shirt of the 
same material hanging over all, shel- 
tered by a great sombrero.and shod with 
sandals, he has the appearance of one 
suddenly awakened in the night. Ata 
distance this slashing-skirted apparel 
is unsexing, for one cannot, until upon 
near examination, distinguish one sex 
from the other. This costume is, how- 
ever, the high light in a Mexican scene, 
and in the market places of southern 
Mexico, on a Sunday morning, the lights 
and shadows, as contrasted by these ani- 
mated masses of dazzling white, are an 
artist’s delight, and a reminder that one 
is south of the Tropic of Cancer. 

The hacendado is more elaborately 
gotten up, and with his handsomely gar- 
nished horse, he delights in tearing 
along at the animal’s utmost speed, only 
to bring him up short and standing upon 
his hind feet, with a bit that was surely 
conceived in the Inquisition. A descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘charro,” as his costume is 
calied, handsome as it is, could never ‘be 
as encomiastic as the appearance of it 
which mystically floats about in his own 
mind. A tan-colored buckskin jacket 
reaches to the waist; the exact point is 


of moment to him; perhaps this point 
is that at which the jacket must appear 
as having been wetted too often, for 


pantaloons and jacket fail to meet. This 
jacket is generally decorated very elabo- 
rately across the back, over the shoulders 
and about the sleeves with silver braid, 
in various designs. 

The pantaloons are also of buckskin, 
fitting like gloves. Down the outer 
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silver ornaments. One suit I remember 
having seen had these ornaments in the 
form of little owl heads, with little 
chains pendant from beak to beak of the 
opposite heads. These leg ornaments 
seem to be the one essential point about 
the suit, for the term ‘‘charro” is often 
applied to an ordinary suit, to which 
have been added such silver, or other 
white metal ornaments. 

Most striking of all the dress (except- 
ing, perhaps, it may be the immense 
revolver hanging at the belt) is the high 
conical-crowned sombrero, with a brim 
varying from four to six inches in width. 
In the eyes of the acendado all else is 
subordinate to the ponderous covering 
that shelters him from the torrid sun. 


One hat, I particularly remember, was 
completely enveloped in silver braid 
patterned in various figures. Attached 
to each side of the crown were little sil- 
ver ladders, enigmatically denoting its 
owner’s name—Escalera—while circling 
the crown, with two or three turns, as 
a band, at the brim, was a cord (called 
a torguilla), at each end of which was a 
serpent head of silver. The cost of this 
hat was in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred dollars! It probably weighed six- 
teen to twenty ounces! 

All this to American eyes seems a 
strange guise for the ordinary scenes 
of life, but to this courtly race, and 
particularly with the vanchero, outward 
display and personal adornment are 
found in the extreme. 

It is with the feon that lingers the 
folk lore of the land; but, laughed at by 
the acendados and more educated per- 
sons for his superstitions, it is a hard 
matter to draw much from him on this 
subject. Your servant he may be, ready 
and apt in every other way to do your 
bidding, but ask him to even verify any 
of the superstitious tales, and his invari- 
able response is that everything and 
nothing phrase of the Spanish language, 
‘* Quien sabe ?”’—a phrase secondary to 
gesticulation. One can always deter- 
mine more from the particular shrug 
of the shoulders accompanying this 
phrase, than by its inflection. 

The feon delights, however, in telling 
tales which bring those superiors who 
laugh at his superstitions into ridicule. 

Another element in Mexican society 
is the beggar, a class of people of whom 
complaint is heard only from foreigners. 
The For Diosero, or Limosnero, as he is 
variously called, swarms on the f/aza, 
on the afameda, in the streets and into 
the churches; squatted or lolling along, 
he ever carries a mechanically extended 
palm for alms, which the ‘‘sanctified 
Jose and Maria will repay.” Ragged 
he always is, but young and hearty or 
aged and crippled he may be physically. 

It is the custom of the rich in Mexico 
to allot one or more days in each week 
to alms-giving, and among these people 
the professional mendicants have their 
beaten rounds. Of an early morning I 
have counted as many as twenty-five of 
these beings, squatted against the house 
of some prominent person in the city. 





A SPORTING VACATION IN MONTANA. 


By G ™. Dillard. 


F ever two over- 
worked men 
suddenly felt 
the burdens 

y that lay upon them 
fall from harassed 
shoulders, they were 
my good friend C—- 
and the writer. At 
last, after many dis- 
appointments, we 
were actually start- 

ed upon our holiday journey to far 
‘Montana. 

A mutual friend, K , a ranchman 
and a thorough sportsman, had written 
as follows from Lewistown, Montana :— 
“Am spending the summer on our 
ranch. Come, if you like. Good bird 
shooting and trout fishing; can also fit 
you out for the mountains and big game. 
Bring a good dog and as many friends 
as you please.” 

The ‘‘ good dog,” Frank, was safely 
chained in the baggage car; we had 
complete, yet compact outfits checked 
to our final railway station, and all we 
asked for, in addition to existing com- 
forts, was safe and rapid transit, for we 
were keen as only the men of few holi- 
days can be. 

We left St. Paul in the evening, and 
all the following day we were whirled 
over Dakota prairies. About nightfall 
we entered the famous Bad Lands of 
western Dakota. 

Bad Lands! What a picture these 
words present to one who has seen that 
district! What wonderful freak of na- 
ture formed those thousands of mounds 
and pillars and bee-hives and ant-hills 
and cones, of naked earth and rock; 
those Indian tents and pyramids, with 
innumerable roadways and lanes and 
streets, without life, or tree, or shrub 
of any kind. A city of nature, deserted 
and destitute, covering hundreds of 
square miles of territory. 

Next morning we sped up Yellow- 
stone River, to Billings, Montana, where 
we breakfasted. Thence, by a stage 
ride of one hundred and forty-two 
miles, to Lewistown, where nice distinc- 
tions were abolished and Frank was 


admitted as a first-class passenger on 
the stage. ; 

We started northward, across the 
valley, and ascended the rocky cliff that 
leads to the great world above, of prairie 
and alkali and sedge and dust. About 
sunset we approached the Musselshell 
river, which was marked by a long line 
of green and yellow cotton-wood trees, 
extending east and west far ahead of 
and below us. We descended into the 
valley, fifty miles from Billings, with 
feelings of great relief produced by the 
presence of water. 

Here we saw the first sage hens; 
four or five feeding quietly near the 
trail, so much to Frank’s astonishment 
that instead of pointing, as he has a 
habit of doing, he dashed after a young 
bird, the size of a full-grown pheasant, 
which flew for a great distance down 
the valley, constantly just out of his 
reach. An express bullet left enough 
of the largest cock for closer examina- 
tion. It resembled in size and mark- 
ings a Plymouth Rock fowl, though 
lighter in color and having a spot of 
rich black in the breast. In appearance 
it is a perfect type of game bird, but 
feeding on the sage leaves almost un- 
fits it for food. We saw no more game 
until after we had reached the ranch, 
and the varying discomforts of the last 
stage of the journey need not be dwelt 
upon. 

The ranch is situated at the foot of 
the southern peak of the Judith Mount- 
ains and close to the northern extension 
of the Snowy range. The space be- 
tween the two ranges makes a narrow 
pass about six hundred ‘yards below the 
house, where the ranch road leads out; 
and a walk of ten minutes from the 
house takes one out of the basin, in fuil 
view of the limitless open country to 
eastward. On the mountain side, half 
a mile above the house, beautiful fir 
trees grow, and an ice-cold spring flows 
perpetually, where deer constantly go to 
drink and lie in ‘the cool shade during 
the warmest part of the day. Above 
this, on the mountain summit, is a level, 
grassy park, containing a thousand acres, 
enclosed on all sides by tall fir trees. 
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K , our host, had been detained 
while visiting his home in Helena, and 
a letter from him directed us to take 
possession of the ranch, during his ab- 
sence, and that the foreman, McG 
and Song would administer to our wants. 
The log-house is very comfortable, for 
this is a civilized ranch. The first room 
is the sitting-room, and of the other 
four rooms one is the dining-room and 








the three remaining are bedrooms—all 
furnished very much as such rooms 
would be in the East. 

Next morning, after breakfast, we 


saddled our horses, provided a large 
sack-bag, called out Frank, Toby, a 
finely-trained pointer, and Sailor, an 
Irish setter and a grand retriever, and 
started for chicken. 

As we rode out of the pass below the 
house all the dogs turned to the right 
and disappeared in a ravine. Quickly 
the heavy sound of chickens’ wings 
notified us that game had been found. 


Two big birds had flushed and gone to- 


the hill-side beyond, but the dogs held 
their point. C dismounted for a shot. 
As he approached the brink of the 
ravine, seven or eight birds rose in 
quick succession, and three shots from 
him laid out two birds to be retrieved 
by Toby and Sailor. I marked the 
other birds down on the hill-side, and 
we thought it would take only a few 
minutes to bag them all. So leaving 
the horses, we separated apace and 
ascended the hill. The ground was too 
open this time for a point, and the birds 
rose rather wild. Up they went above 
us, in quick succession ; one, two, three, 
four, five, six. Bang! bang! bang! 
bang! bang! and five fine birds testified 
that the guns were held right. Their ris- 
ing had not been too rapid to prevent one 
of us reloading and getting an extra 
shot. With the seven birds we started 
to recross the ravine to the horses, when 
a point from Frank arrested our prog- 
ress. This time C scored. 
Concealing our bunch of birds in the 
ravine, we remounted and continued 
‘our course. A few hundred yards, and 
another interruption. A point from 
Frank, backed by Toby and Sailor. 
This time eight chickens rose, and we 
divided the covey evenly. The four 
that escaped, after a flight of one 
hundred yards, settled in the low, thick, 
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berry bushes. 


Before our guns had 
cooled the dogs pointed at the bushes, 


and we walked in and flushed. This 
time only three birds were added to the 
bag. Remounting, we started, but soon 
had to halt toanother point. The birds 
were in high weeds along the little 
stream, and they got up in an irregular 
way that enabled us to bring down six 
or seven in quick order. The others 
were not worth following. To avoid 
further delay we took to the hill-sides, 
riding through a beautiful group of firs. 
The dogs quickly took a trail and 
worked it up finely. A rustle, a whir 
and a roaring flight, and a bang! 
with more flying and other shots, 
and three beautiful grouse lay dead. 
Without further search we rode over 
the high, open prairie eastward, con- 
stantly descending into deep depressions 
and ascending again to the common 
level beyond, till our attention was at- 
tracted to a favorable looking cluster of 
willow bushes, half a mile to the left. 
The dogs coursed ahead, reached the 
nearest bushes, and at once established 
a point. Four chickens rose at our ap- 
proach, and made off down the narrow 
brake of bushes and weeds. Moving 
on, a fine covey of twelve or fifteen 
birds flushed and settled again in the 
bushes, C and I dismountedand took 
opposite sides of the brake. Rapid 
work followed. One dog retrieving, 
one pointing, and the other roading at 
the same moment. Next, all retriev- 
ing at once. Birds kept rising, two 
or three every minute. I had five 
down at once on my side, and C as 
many on his. Two flew, quartering from 
& His first shot missed, but the sec- 
ond killed both birds. Before these were 
exhausted, one or two other coveys rose 
and mingled with the survivors of the 
first. On we went to the end of the 
brake, firing every minute, with the 
dogs pointing and retrieving too rapidly 
to take note of theiractions. The birds 
were too heavy to carry, and had to be 
left in bunches on the ground. We 
changed sides, and beat back with even 
better shooting than while going down. 
We had disposed of all the wild birds, and 
those left lay closely, and afforded ex- 
cellent practice for the dogs. Three or 
four times we hunted up and down this 
brake, all within the spacewof a few 
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hundred yards ; and each time had fine 
points and good shooting. 

Finally we collected the birds—sixty- 
four! Should we go on, or cry enough 
and return? We decided upon the 
latter, and as the ranch was reached, a 
bunch of blue-wing teal rose from the 
ice-pond, and one for each of us con- 
cluded the day’s shooting. 

The Montana ‘‘pheasant” (the 
ruffed grouse) is the same as the bird 
found in the mountains of Virginia and 
the East generally ; having, however, 
notso richacolor. The prairie chicken 
(sharp-tailed grouse) is the well- 
known bird of British America, seven 
or eight hundred miles north of central 
Montana, and is a little lighter in color 
than the chicken. 

Another grouse found in great num- 
bers in the foot-hills, early in fall, but 
which later seeks the fir forests, high in 
the mountain ranges, is larger than the 
chicken or pheasant, with longer tail, 
wings and neck, of a dark gray or lead 
color, and is exceedingly delicate and 
graceful. 

And now for big game, and how we 
got our first white-tail. 

One snowy day C and I rode over 
the prairie vainly seeking a shot at 
antelope. We were eating lunch, over- 
looking a deep coulée, when it was de- 
termined to finish the day after deer. 
We had seen a number of them about 
the ranch, but always out of rifle-range. 
Mounting, we rode along the edge of 
the precipice in quest of a practicable 
crossing, and had gone perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile, C in advance, when 
we directed the horses down the steep, 
rocky side. As C reached the bot- 
tom of the coul/ée, up jumped a grand 
buck, not ten yards from his horse. 
‘“* Here he is, now,” exclaimed C ,as 
the buck darted under the brush and 
aimed for the hill beyond. Taking in 
the situation at a glance, I leaped from 
my horse and, as I touched the ground, 
C fired the first shot. I saw the 
splendid animal going, as on wings, up 
the rocky cliff above us, and sent a 44- 
calibre bullet after him that shattered 
his right hind quarter, and turned him 
somewhat to that side. A second shot 
from C sent a bullet into the left 
flank, but, running on three legs, the 
buck disajspeared over the cliff, while 
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we pursued with horses on the full run. 
I expected more shooting on reaching 
the top, but was mistaken. The buck 
lay dead, twenty vards beyond. A more 
perfect and beautiful animal cannot be 
imagined. His head, which has been 
finely mounted, gives but an impression 
of the perfection of the whole animal. 

We found it no easy matter to place 
this two-hundred-and-forty-pound game 
on horseback, but finally succeeded in 
doing so, after backing the gentler horse 
into a narrow gully. The eight miles 
homeward, across cafion and coulée, in 
the face of a furious storm of rain, hail 
and snow, were disagreeable enough; 
but still we felt repaid. 

The white-tail deer is especially prized 
as food, and this one was astonishingly 
fat and tender. Song was an expert at 
cooking steaks and roasts, and we freely 
admitted that till one has eaten of white- 
tail deer, he has not tasted the finest 
meat on earth. Itis rather a mark of 
good hunting to kill this kind of deer, 
as they are very smart, and never or 
rarely seen, except running. They in- 
habit the foot-hills and cou/ées, while the 
black-tail deer live in the main mount- 
ain ranges and fir forests. 

The arrival of our host, after we had 
been in possession of the ranch so long, 
was naturally a great pleasure. After 
afew days’ bird shooting, we prepared 
for a trip into the mountains after 
larger game. 

Our outfit consisted of a team and 
covered wagon, a large double buggy 
and team, and two extra saddle horses. 
The wagon was loaded with an abun- 
dance of blankets, a large tent cloth, 
several extra guns and rifles, cooking 
utensils, canned fruits, bacon, flour, 
butter, sugar, coffee; fishing rods and 
tackle, and in fact a supply of what was 
actually needful. Song and Pete, the 
teamster, were placed in charge of the 
wagon, while K : and I rode 
in the buggy, or on horseback. Frank 
and Mack, a genuine Chesapeake re- 
triever, were allowed to play with 
prairie dogs and gophers till they were 
tired, and then to ride in the wagon. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
we entered the foot-hills of the Belt 
range, and trailed up the Judith river. 
Our destination was the home of Jake 
Hoover, a veteran: bear hunter and 
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pioneer, who lives alone in the mount- 

ains, on the south fork of the Judith. 
Reaching the South Fork we ascended 
a hill, several miles in extent, that led 
up to the barren, rocky walls of the 
mountain ahead. The slight track which 
we had been following turned aside and 
entered a ravine, which closed in till it 
became a mere crack in the solid moun- 
tain, so narrow that the hubs of the 
wheels would be sometimes scraping the 
rock. A quarter of a mile of this 
brought us suddenly again into the dry 
bed of South Fork, and the cafion where 
it issues directly through the main range. 
Precipitous walls of rock rose hundreds 
of feet above us on both sides, and above 
that grew the dark green fir, while the 
stream bed was marked by bright yel- 
low cotton-wood trees. 

Here we saw the first evidence of 
habitation—five panels of fence laid 
across the stream bed, between the 
cafion walls; and those five panels 
barred the entrance to perhaps twenty: 
thousand acres of fine grazing land, 
within the embrace of mountain heights 
too great for cattle to cross. Ascend- 
ing, we soon reached flowing water, 
and then a bold stream. Eight or ten 
miles above the cafion, the mountains 
separated sufficiently for rich meadows 
to intervene between them, and’ we 
soon reached Jake’s comfortable cabin. 
He was at home and invited us to 
camp there, but we preferred a wilder 
site, and kept on as far as the wagon 
could be taken, a mile above his house. 
Here, we pitched camp in the upper 
end of a little park, a few acres in 
extent. The location was well taken, 
with a few conical shaped pines and 
cedars immediately around camp, the 
clean, level park or lawn stretching out 
in front, bordered on the left by a fringe 
of yellow cotton-wood along the stream, 
and on the right by overtowering fir 
forest. The stream afforded fine trout, 
subject to our order for every meal, and 
deer, pheasants and grouse could be 
killed in sight of camp. 

According to an appointment, Jake 
called at our camp, bringing with him, 
besides the horse he rode, three others, 
for carrying packs and game. We also 
took one extra horse. Our pack con- 
sisted of bedding and provisions for 
three or four days, with a tent large 
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enough for four of us. Song, Pete and 

the dogs were left in camp. So off we 
went, eight horses and four riders. We 
left the meadow in a moment, struck 
into an open park that extended high 
up the mountain, and at once began a 
sharp ascent. Across the park, five 
hundred yards away, two white-tail deer 
were playing in the shade of the forest 
line, but betore we could dismount for 
a shot they disappeared in the darkness 
of fir. Presently, we too entered the 
forest. 

Jake had blazed the trees for three or 
four miles through this wonderful mass 
of timber, and by his marks we wended 
our way in single file, in and out be- 
tween the trees, underneath an almost 
solid canopy of fir branches which ex- 
cluded the sun-rays. We could see only 
a few yards in any direction, but pres- 
ently we emerged into a small park, 
with an ice-cold spring and good grass. 
Here we picketed horses and pitched 
tent in a level corner of the park, be- 
neath tall trees, and prepared for an 
afternoon hunt. Signs on all sides 
proved that deer were plentiful, but we 
wanted a lion or bear. 

Jake assured us that we were on the 
main range of the black-tail, as they go 
south to Wyoming and Colorado in fall; 
that they travel in a narrow range, 
varying from a quarter of a mile to a 
mile or two in width, and a few days 
later they would begin to run, when 
one man might kill twenty deer a day. 

The hunt commenced by our advanc- 
ing, with only the horses we rode, 
through another short space of timber 
into the main park, which occupies a 
site of wonderful beauty, perhaps a 
thousand feet below the mountain sum- 
mit, enclosed between three great 
peaks—one timber-covered to its top, as 
we viewed its northern side, and the 
other two, viewed from the south, bar- 
ren and rocky—a difference due to snow 
lying on the north side in spring, afford- 
ing moisture and vegetation. 

Crossing the park, we descended into 
the timber between the mountains be- 
yond, when Jake and C took one 
direction, and K and I another. 
We found many signs of bearsand some 
of elk, but could not start the game. 
Returning to the park, K and I 
separated and started through to camp. 























K was ahead and got the first shot. 
A big buck and doe met him, turned, 
ran, then stopped and faced him, in an 
open space on the mountain side. Dis- 
mounting, he fired several shots, but the 
deer escaped. Without knowing of 
K ’s bad luck, I returned to camp, 
left my horse and went on foot over the 
hill, to the other end of the little park. 

It was growing dark, and one could 
not see distinctly more than a hundred 
yards. Glancing about, I saw the well- 
defined image of a large deer, standing 
in the open park, facing me, and about 
ninety paces away. Thinking it a per- 
fectly easy shot, I aimed at its chest and 
fired. With a bound or two it was be- 
hind a bush and off in the timber. I 
followed some distance, expecting to 
find it dead, but did not. It was a 
miss. I returned to the park, and was 
astonished to find another deer that had 
entered from the other side, during my 
brief absence, facing me at about the 
same distance as the first. With extra 
caution and determination, I again fired, 
and the farce of the first disappearance 
was repeated. I returned to camp to 
ponder over the inquiry, why it is more 
difficult to hit a deer’s body than a 
squirrel’s eye. The afternoon was a 
failure, but next morning we were in- 
dustrious, and by breakfast time had 
two large black-tail bucks and a doe 
lying before our little tent. 

After a good breakfast we remounted 
and started for a steep climb to the 
mountain top, in search of bear. Jake 
had killed two large silver-tips there a 
year before. We re-entered the big 
park, then the timber on the mountain 
side above, then dismounted and led the 
horses straight up toward the rocky 
ledge above the timber. It wasa test 
for the wind and sure-footedness of 
both man and beast. 

The tall tree-tops along the park were 
now far beneath us. We were ascending 
the end of a mountain range, with a deep 
cafion behind us, and then the com- 
mencement of another range. We 
gained the summit of this first mountain 
terrace and found a beautiful table- 
land, covered with high, yellow grass, 
over which we rode to the foot of 
the second terrace, higher and steeper 
and rockier than the first. It seemed 





absurd for man or beast to think of 
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ascending such a precipice ; but in the 
West nothing seems impossible, and in 
a short time we were riding across the 
second table-land, through a fir grove 
and up the last terrace, to the very 
mountain top, and the grandest table- 
land of all, where alternate forests and 
parks stretched away for miles. 

We separated, and I saw my friends 
no more until camp was reached that 
night. After a time, I found a fresh 
track of a bull elk, which led me in and 
out of long stretches of forests and high 
grass, along the eastern side of the 
mountain top, but I failed to obtain a 
sight of the antlered king. Later, I fol- 
lowed the track of an immense bear, 
but the snow remained only in patches, 
and it was impossible to track him surely, 
and impossible to find him without 
tracking, except by chance. Crossing 
westward the distance of a mile, to the 
limit of the mountain plain on that side, 
I turned campward, realizing that my 
companions had preceded me, and that I 
was alone in this world in the skies. 
Rousing up my horse, I hastened toward 
the terraces, in order to make the de- 
scent by that only way before dark. 
The sun, descending, gave a thousand 
varying shades and shadows and forms 
throughout the cafions and mountains 
beneath. It was a scene to remain 
with one through life. 

From this camp we descended to the 
main camp, hoping that the snow, which 
had been so abundant while we were on 
the ranch, would return and enable us 
to killa bear or two. But after several 
days’ rest, during which we caught 
trout and shot grouse and ‘‘ pheasant” 
and a deer or two, realizing that our 
time was limited, we again camped on 
the range, in an opposite direction from 
that first taken. 

Again the scenery was splendid and 
our camp site wild and beautiful, but 
we killed only deer and smaller game, 
though signs of, bear and elk were 
numerous—we still lacked snow. Once 
I distinctly heard a lion’s call, and the 
animal came so close that I heard the 
twigs stirring as it moved, but the thick 
growth of timber deprived me of a shot. 

This camp was remarkable for the 
number of grouse about it, and had 
K—— taken up his shot-gun and dog, 
I have no doubt but that he might have 
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bagged a hundred of these fine birds 
each day. 

Our guide, Jake, told us many inter- 
esting yarns of adventures in these wilds, 
He is one of the most noted hunters in 
the West, and is well acquainted with 
the history of Montana, since its early 
days. He acted as hunter to General 
Crook’s army, and has had some lively 
affairs with Indians on his own account. 
He has killed one hundred and seventy 
bears with the rifle, besides numbers 
that he caught in traps. He shoots his 
44-calibre Winchester with wonderful 
rapidity and accuracy, and has several 
times had his life depend on a single 
shot, at close quarters with bears. 

One of his experiences with mountain 
lions, as he relates it, and he is too true 
a sportsman to intentionally misrepre- 
sent it, is mére romantic and wild than 
fiction could have drawn it. 

He had ridden out in the snow to 
shoot deer, and had killed three out of 
a band of ten, when he noticed the track 
of a lion that had also joined in pursuit 
of the remaining deer. This did not 
disturb Jake in the least; in fact, it ad- 
ded so much to his eagerness to over- 
take the deer, that he quite forgot that 
these lions walk in the tracks of one 
another, so that you cannot judge of 
their number from their tracks. Pro- 
ceeding cautiously, he again came in 
sight of the deer, some distance ahead, 
up the mountain. They had climbed a 
ledge of rock that extended all along 
the mountain side, and were passing 
through a forest of burnt timber. Al- 
most at the same time he saw, above 
the ledge and a little beyond, the ears 
and head of a lion, as it sat watching 
the deer. Jake rose in his saddle to 
place a bullet, as he said, midway be- 
tween those ears, when a powerful lion 
leaped from behind a tree on the ledge 
of rock above, and striking him in the 
chest, carried him off his horse, head- 


long down the mountain, and his horse 
ran wildly away. A moment later Jake 
was lying on his back in the snow, his 
head up-hill, and the beast standing 
over him with one paw planted firmly 
on his chest, the other slightly lifted, 
and wagging its tail in delight, while 
its hot breadth was exhaled into Jake’s 
face. His first impulse was to hold 
down his chin tightly, to prevent his 
throat being torn open, while he cau- 
tiously felt for his knife. He found the 
knife and as he drew it a slight grating 
sound caused the lion to rebound at his 
feet, and as it did so, it uttered a scream 
which Jake knew gave him only the 
chance of amoment. It was a call for 
the other lion. Fearing to make a mo- 
tion of escape or resistance, he moved 
his hand back in the snow, in search of 
his rifle, which had been lost in the fall. 
His finger touched the stock. He cau- 
tiously pulled it down by his side, and 
still looking his captor straight in the 
eyes, slowly turned the rifle till its 
muzzle faced the lion. The bullet 
passed through its heart and it sank on 
Jake’s feet. Before he could move 
from his helpless position, the other 
lion bounded over the precipice, and 
somewhat overleaping his mark, lit in 
the snow, and instantly received a bullet 
in its brain. The two lions lay dead, 
not ten feet apart, and Jake arose 
master of the field. 

This, and many another thrilling ex- 
perience, Jake described in plain hunt- 
er’s language as we lounged about the 
camp-fire; and, though we bagged 
neither bear nor lion, we finally broke 
camp satisfied. We had plenty of sport 
with deer, grouse, duck and trout; we 
had enjoyed every hour of our long 
holiday, and, best of all, we had found 
rugged health lurking in the change- 
ful scenes which marked our never- 
to-be-forgotten vacation in Montana’s 
picturesque wilds. 

































HE season was at its best when 
I reached Boisetown, on my 
way toa favorite range of the 
moose. At Campbelltown I 
had picked up my Indian, Peter, and at 
Boisetown I found the men, the teams, 
and my favorite bark canoe awaiting 
my arrival. I had conceived the idea 
that this canoe would be very useful 
upon certain long stretches of dead 
water, and so had resolved to risk the 
experiment of transporting it one- 
hundred and fifty miles into the woods. 
Some of the natives assured me that 
the canoe would be kindling-wood be- 
fore it had traversed half the distance, 
but I was determined to risk it. 

After carefully packing impedimenta 
and securing some necessary stores, we 
started upon the first stage of our trip 
into the wilderness. We made good 
progress until noon, when we halted for 
rest and food at a farm-house, the 
last upon our route. About dusk we 
made camp at the portal of the forest 
primeval, -and all hands soon turned in, 
for all knew that the real labor of the 
trip was yet to come. 

A lovely crisp morning found us early 
astir. The precious birch was secured 
to its sled, and anxiously watched by all 
hands as it bumped its way over bowl- 
ders, stumps and ruts. As on all first 
days, whether packing in the Rockies 
or sledding on the wood roads of Can- 
ada, numerous vexatious stops occurred, 
till ropes were stretched, horses settled 
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to their business and the ‘‘just exactly 
right thing” ascertained. Notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, we put in good 
work, and night found us in camp, four 
miles south of the Little Dungarvon. 
The canoe was still intact. 

Better work was done nextday. We 
reached the second crossing of Little 
Dungarvon, and made camp in a lovely 
spot; a gentle slope to the river, knee- 
deep in grass. The white canvas lean- 
to of the guides, surrounded with the 
packs, sleds, harness, etc., my tent 
about twenty yards off, and the four 
horses enjoying their succulent supper, 
all made a picture that would stir any 
sportsman’s heart. 

We started the next morning through 
a succession of heavy showers and 
gleaming sunshine, and mid-afternoon 
found us at the rough log fish-house on 
the Big Dungarvon. 

All anxiety about our beloved canoe 
had vanished, for we had accomplished 
a piece of portaging that was probably 
the first of its kind. The only accident 
was at once unexpected and amusing. 
We had halted at the head of a sharp 
descent, where all hands took a rest 
and a smoke. We little dreamed that 
one of our nags would use the bow of 
our birch as a scratching post; but this, 
to our horror, he did. His vigorous 
swaying started the bark sheathing, but 
fortunately high up, and a little rosin 
and cloth soon repaired the damage. 

After lunching, we bade adieu to our 
teamsters, launched and loaded the 
canoe and started up-stream, finally 
making camp at Beach-nut Cove. Here 
we were joined by the men who had been 
sent on a week before to clear our trails, 
select camping grounds, etc. These 
hardy woodsmen, backing packs of from 
eighty to one hundred pounds each, 
tramped over the mountains. 


—_ 
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Sunday found us in permanent quar- 
ters, on the dead waters of the Renouse. 
As this was to be our main camp of 
supplies, two days were taken to fit it 
up, while B and I scouted about 
in quest of sign. 

On one of these expeditions we sawa 
striking example of the beavers’ ingenu- 
ity. Finding our route barred by one 
of their dams, we broke away about six 
feet of it. Two days after we found 
the breach repaired and it was almost 
impossible to detect where the repair 
work began and ended. In deference 
to this workman-like job, we pulled 
the canoe over, and left our ingenious 
and industrious friends in peace. 

After completing our main camp 
and securing stores against that arrant 
thief and epicure, the bear, we started 
for Lewis lake. This is a magnificent 
sheet of water, about three miles long 
and two wide, and abounding in trout. 
Our useful craft, the catamaran, which 
had been hauled out the previous fall, 
was quickly launched, and after poling 
to the head of the lake we soon had our 
old quarters in comfortable order. 
Then we killed a dozen big trout, had 
supper and turned in. 

While fishing, we had an amusing 
experience with that skillful thief, the 
mink. B had taken several fish, 
which he had tossed on the beach be- 
hind him. Presently he heard a pur- 
ring noise and on looking around, he 
found a mink helping himself to choice 
tidbits. The thief paid, later on, some- 
what bitterly for his rascality. B 
happened to leave his tackle lying near 
the water. On the hook was a piece of 
pork, which the mink endeavored to 
filch, and in so doing hooked himself fast. 
He was haled at end of the line up to 
camp. He fought like a terrier at every 
effort to get hold of him, and it was only 
by slipping him into an empty bag that 
he could be secured, and even then the 
hook had to be filed off. The time 
made by that mink from camp to lake 
was a two-minute gait, and we were not 
again troubled by his visits. 

Round Lewis lake, at a distance of 
from one to two miles, are large 
barrens dotted with lagoons. Sign 
was plentiful, the barked saplings and 
their twisted limbs showing that the 
moose were rubbing off the velvet and 
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sprucing up to make:a gallant show be- 
fore their lady-loves. 

One morning Peter said to me, ‘‘ You 
get moose. to-day.” 

“Why?” 

‘*Me dream of blood, sure sign;” and 
so indeed it turned out. 

Picture to yourself a perfect Autumn 
afternoon, the air just cool enough, a 
light breeze ruffling the lake, and the 
surrounding hills gorgeous in their. 
varied and brilliant tints. We started 
about three o’clock for a large barren, 
about a mile away. Just as we struck 
the opening of the trail to the little 
lake, we saw on the opposite shore a 
bull moose. His antlers flashed in the 
sun with every motion, and his coat 
appeared almost as black as_ ink. 
Crouching at once in the friendly 
screen of the alders, we quickly made 
preparations to call. 

The bull was taking things in the 
most leisurely style, cropping a bit of 
moss or sipping a mouthful of water, 
but at the first note of the challenge 
he became an active, fierce opponent. 
Raising his lordly head, he uttered an 
answering roar that carried ‘biz’ in 
every note. He was eager and ready 
for fight, and he started at once to come 
round the edge of the lagoon, giving 
with each step, a short, sharp grunt, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ I’ll cook your mutton, 
presently.” 

The distance he had to come was 
about a quarter of a mile, and he stop- 
ped every now and then to give forth 
a bellow in answer to our renewed in- 
vitation to ‘‘come and have it out.” 

The sight of that great, raging brute 
was one never to be forgotten. In all 
my previous experiences in hunting I 
had seen nothing to equal it, for it 
must be remembered that the bull was 
in full view for nearly two hours. It is 
impossible to describe our feelings. 
The fear that some whiff of wind might 
carry the taint of our presence to his 
keen scent; the dread that some slight 
defect in the call would alarm his sen- 
sitive hearing; the necessity to remain 
as quiet as the grave in our hiding; his 
partial disappearances when the trail 
led around some large bowlder or a few 
yards into the forest, kept our excite- 
ment at fever heat. , 

When he was within a hundred yards 
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or so of us, he halted. He was evi- 
dently stripping for work. Tossing his 
head, striking his horns against the sap- 
lings, pawing up the mud and moss, and 
throwing it over his back, he pre- 
sented a sight rarely granted to the 
hunter. His stop troubled us, as he 
might fool about tilldark. A whispered 
consultation was held. The feasibility 
of trying to creep nearer to him was dis- 
cussed. We dreaded to risk another 
call, as the slightest failure in its tone 
would be fatal. Finally, in desperation, 
we uttered one more call, and so _per- 
fect was it that the bull at once started 
forward. We could hear the rattling 
of his antlers against the trees, and the 
welcome bark given with each step. 
Nearer and nearer came the sounds, 
till at last they ceased, and a bellowing 
challenge followed, so close to us, that 
it made the few hairs on my head fairly 
stand on end. 

‘*Reckon you had better give it to 
him,” whispered B ’ 

Simple advice enough, but fraught 
with indescribable import to the chap 
behind the gun. The moment so de- 
sired was at hand, and the next would 
see well-earned success, or ignominious 
defeat. 

Rising, I beheld a sight which few 
city men have seen. Within ten yards, 
his magnificent antlers towering over his 
massive head, his eyes red and savage, 
and his mane erect and bristling, stood 
the King of Canadian Woods. 

A rash movement, a tremor of the 
arm, might have spoiled it all, and the 
probability that a wound would send 
him charging down upon us (woe 
betide us in such event), did not tend 
to steady me. Aiming until I could 
see the very curl in the centre of his 
forehead, I pulled trigger. 

Though blinded for a moment by the 
smoke, I knew from the thrashing going 
on, and B ’s triumphant shout, 
‘*You’ve got him,” that the game was 
mine. Aroused by the shot, Peter and 
Pringle came tearing along the trail, 
and presently pronounced the head to 
be far beyond the average. 

The hands of three skilled woodsmen 
soon finished their task. In half an 








hour the head so longed for was on 
Peter’s back, and succulent steaks and 
liver in the hands of the others. 


With 
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flaming torches of birch bark we 
marched back to camp, a_ triumphal 
procession indeed. 

We went to the same barren next 
morning, and, somewhat to our sur- 
prise, saw a moose feeding. Its head 
was concealed by foliage, so that we 
could not decide its sex. We madea 
careful stalk down the bed of a small 
stream, and to our regret, found a cow 
moose browsing on the lily pads near 
the shore. We quietly watched her for 
five minutes or so, and then rose with 
a shout and waved our caps. She quickly 
disappeared in the forest. 

The old adage, ‘‘It never rains but 
it pours,” proved itself to be a true one. 
That evening a noble bull, evidently 
having found one of our trails to the 
barrens a convenient route, deliberately 
walked into camp. He came within 
twenty yards of the main fire, where all 
hands were talking and smoking, and 
cooly took in the situation. Unfortun- 
ately, before I could reach my rifle, he 
concluded to leave, which he did at a 
cracking gait. 

Another rencontre occurred, but it 
was a very ludicrous one. Peter and I 
had tramped over to the main camp for 
some supplies. On our return, when 
we were within a few yards of the 
catamaran, with Peter leading with a 
substantial pack on his back, he sud- 
denly stopped and shouted, ‘‘ Bear, 
bear, shoot!” 

‘“Where shall I shoot, Peter?” I 
asked, not seeing the animal. 

‘* No matter, shoot, shoot anywhere.” 

I don’t know whether the poor little 
bear or Peter was most frightened. 
They had met face to face, and both were 
too startled to know exactly what to do. 

Black bear are numerous ‘in this 
portion of New Brunswick, but I never 
found much excitement in hunting 
them. We killed two nice ones with 
beautiful fur, and one morning we saw 
a she bear and her two cubs swimming 
near the opposite shore. Aftera man has 
once hunted grizzly he is apt to neglect 
black bear, except he is after skins. 
These I cared little about, and not once 
did we hunt in earnest for the fat black 
fellows. Had we done so, several skins 
might have been added to the handsome 
trophies that we brought out of the woods 
when our pleasant holiday was done. 
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LEFT Agra, pleased, indeed, with 
my visit to this venerable old city. 
I crossed the Jumna River again 
on the railroad bridge, and with 
a last look at the ‘‘ Taj” in the morn- 
ing fog, I turned my face northward to- 
ward the rolling country. The natives 
were watching the almost ripe corn- 
fields, and kept up a continual cry to 
frighten off the birds circling about over 
the grain. Upon high perches, built of 
bamboo poles, and reaching above the 
corn stalks, stand the natives, who now 
and then throw stones froma sling-shot 
at the bolder birds and_ crows. 
Through the Hindu settlement of Hat- 
tras I reached, twenty miles beyond, the 
large town of Allygurh, which contains 
a few European families, mostly offi- 
cials. The large bell tower in the 
European settlement is a_ beautiful 
structure, and a marble monument, 
erected on the street corner to the 
memory of a dog by its bereaved Euro- 
pean owner, who had no children on 
which to lavish his affection, is rather 
amusing. 
Delhi, the old capital city of the van- 
quished Mogul Empire, is eighty-three 
miles northwest of Allygurh. The 
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roads being excellent, and having de- 
cided to spend the next two or three 
days sight-seeing in the city, I resolved 
to make this run ina day. In my ex- 
perience at touring I have found it bet- 
ter not to ride more than fifty to 
sixty-five miles a day, if stopping- 
places can be procured at those dis- 
tances. Riding from seventy to one hun- 
dred miles day after day is fatiguing, 
and would soon wear out the strongest 
of riders. 

The Agra road again joins the Grand 
Trunk at Allygurh. When I started 
out at 6:30 in the morning herds of 
cattle, pack-donkeys carrying cotton and 
dried manure, were already on the road, 
A large crowd of Indian ‘‘fakirs,” ‘or 
beggars, were met ; all had their faces 
and bodies covered with gray ashes 
while their heads showed a fearful lot of 
filthy hair. Some of the wealthy ones 
rode ponies and camels, while others 
walked. It must. be remembered, no 
matter how rich these ‘‘ fakirs” may be, 
their Hindu caste remains the same, 
and they keep on begging as if poor. 

Corn and cotton fields lined the road- 
way on either side. Small hand cot- 
ton-gins, for extracting the cotton seed, 
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are used by the natives. They are made 
like a clothes-wringer; a crank is turned 
by the right hand and the cotton fed by 
the left. A wooden roller is below, 
while a piece of round iron nicked like 
a file draws in the cotton fibre, the nicks 
being too dull to nip the seed. 

A few miles beyond the town of 
Khoorjeh the road forks. The Grand 
Trunk road, for the next eighteen miles 
to Sikundrabad, is neglected, though 
good enough riding fora wheel. The 
fork, which runs to Boolundshahur, is 
the best kept up and most used, as the 
other road is almost without water set- 
tlements. 

When I reached Gazeeabad, an old 
crumbling walled town twelve miles 
from Delhi, I met two wheelmen—Ser- 
geant G. Allen and Sergeant G. Ser- 
combe—in white military costumes. 
They were starting on a moonlight ride 





to Meerut, forty miles away. But a 
mile further on, to my regret, their 
road turned off to the northeast. They 


informed me they had a small company 
of seven wheelmen in Meerut riding 
cushion-tired bicycles. My pneumatic 
was quite a curiosity to these far-away 
cyclists. It was almost dark at 6 o’clock 
when I reached the Jumna River and 
crossed over the railroad bridge. This 
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time the roadway was built under the 
railway tracks. No lights, as in New 
York or London, can be seen in even 
large Asiatic cities, and so in the dark- 
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ness I wheeled along by the high and old 
walls of Delhi, one of the most histori- 
cal cities in Asia, till I reached one of 
the excellent European hotels that are 
kept up here to accommodate the 
winter tourists. 

Near the present site of Delhi the 
ruins of seven ancient cities are still 
traceable, especially the old walls and 
fort built by King Shah Jahan over 250 
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years ago. The city, though nearly a. 
thousand miles inland, is but 707 feet 
above sea level. It contains about 
200,000 inhabitants, the Hindus num- 
bering a little less than half. The Mo- 
hammedan women, dressed in long 
white gowns and caps, covering their 
~ entire bodies, are here frequently seen 
in the native 
streets. 
The Afghans 
or Ghori Rings 
ruled in Delhi to 
the end of the 
fifteenth cent- 
‘ ury, when they 
were conquered 
by the Chagtai 
Turk and Per- 
sians under Ba- 
bur. In 1739 the 
people rioted and 
killed some Per- 
sian troops, but 
were in turn 
slaughtered by 
order of the 
King. Nadir 
Shah, the Per- 
sian ruler, then 


left Delhi, carry- 
ing immense 


treasures with 
him, including 
the renowned 
and beautiful 
peacock throne, 
set with precious 
stones and val- 
ued at 30,000, 000 
dollars. This 
throne is still to 
be seen at Te- 
heran, the capital 
of Persia. The 
English have 
been in posses- 
sion of Delhi 
since 1804, al- 
though the old 
King, Bahadur Shah, is still allowed 
some royal rights. 

The few families living in Delhi at 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 
were, as at Cawnpore and other cities 
in India, cruelly massacred by the na- 
tives. The outbreak in Delhi and the 
Punjab was first caused by the mutiny 
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of the native troops, or ‘‘Sepoys,” at 
Meerut, forty miles northeast of Delhi, 
in the northwest provinces. Eighty-five 
Sepoys were tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to imprisonment for refus- 
ing to adopt the new method of load- 
ing rifles and cartridges. There were 
many signs of trouble and discontent 
among the native 
soldiers before 
this, and when 
these eighty-five 
troopers © were 
imprisoned, the 
next day, Sun- 
day, May ,roth, 
1857, the native 
soldiers seized 
their arms, shot 
their English 
officers and 
slaughtered 
whom they could 
find of the En- 
glish residents, 
and marched on 
to Delhi. Mean- 
time the prison 
was broken open 
and all prisoners 
released, includ- 
ing the eighty- 
five sentenced 
Sepoys. 

The outbreak 
was so sudden, 
and the Euro- 
pean force so 
small, that no 
attempt was 
made to warn 
the people at 
Delhi. The mu- 
tineers reached 
Delhi by sunrise 
next morning, 
and were admit- 
ted to the old 
fort, where they 
soon slaughter- 
ed the English officials and residents 
of the city. Lieutenant Willoughby, 
in charge of the magazine, gave 
orders to fire it when it was found 
further resistance was useless. The 
explosion killed several English officers 
and men and several hundred rebels. 
Lieutenant Willoughby and three others 


we 
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escaped. The Sepoys in the canton- 
ment at Delhi also rebelled and killed 
some of their old English officers. The 
English troops were so few, it was 
decided to retreat to Kurmal and Um- 
balla, which was accordingly done, amid 
much suffering from the fearful sum- 
mer heat. 

The English at once saw it was of 
vital importance to recapture Delhi and 
its King, Bahadur Shah. A small army 
of men started from Umballa and were 
re-enforced by the troops from Meerut. 
Soldiers arrived from the Punjab and 
other stations, making the English 
army less than 4,000 officers and men, 
against 40,000 rebels in a fortified city, 
having 114 guns around its walls. The 
English arrived on the 8th of June, 
1857, driving the enemy before them 
into the city, and stationed themselves 
on a ridge some sixty feet above the 
level of the city, from one to two miles 
from the city walls. Again and again 
the native troops swarmed forth out of 
the city gates and attacked the En- 
glish camp, but were always driven back 
with great loss. By June 24th re-en- 
forcements arrived, raising the English 
force to 6,600 men. Inthe hot weather 
of July the rebels continually tried to 
rout the English without success. The 
great Mohammedan festival day of 
August ist arrived. With fanatical 
cries the rebels streamed forth from 
the city at sunset, and fought all night 
until next noon before they retired, 
humiliated. 

By September 4th the English army 
was increased to 8,700 by re-enforce- 
ments ; 3,300 were English, and the rest 
mostly faithful Sikhs and Gurkhas. 

The English officers decided to storm 
and capture the city on September 
14th. Breaches were broken in the city 
wails by heavy firing the day before. 
There were less than 7,000 men in line 
when morning dawned. The news of 
the foul massacre at Cawnpore had 
reached the camp, and the soldiers were 
savage for revenge. The cowardly 
rebels in the city still numbered some 
30,000. The artillery opened fire on 
the city walls to drive the enemy from 
the breaches already made. The En- 
glish troops advanced and successfully 
stormed and carried two breaches. An 
explosion party, under heavy fire, suc- 


cessfully reached the old Cashmere 
double gates, attached kegs of powder 
and blew them, killing several of their 
own party in the explosion. This brave 
act cleared the way, however, and the 
English entered the city. The work of | 
the English appalled the rebels, and 
little resistance wasmade. On blowing 
in the gates of the fort on the Jumna 
River it was found evacuated, and three 
days after the assault the fall of Delhi 
was complete. 

Bakht Khan, the commander of the 
rebel army, seeing defeat staring them 
in the face, advised the King to fly anc 
renew the war in the open country ; 
but the proud King was_ broken- 
hearted. He allowed his followers to 
depart without him, and took refuge 
in Humayun’s (son of King Akbar) 
tomb outside the city. Here he was 
found, and brought to the fort a pris- 
oner. Two of the old King’s sons lay 
also concealed outside the city, sur- 
rounded by some followers. These 
were persuaded to surrender, disarmed 
and marched to the city. On the way 
the crowd became so threatening that 
the determined officer shot the two 
princes with his own hand. The old 
King, Bahadur Shah, was given a trial 
after order was again restored, found 
guilty of rebellion, and was finally ban- 
ished to Pegu, Burma, where he died 
in peace. His remaining eldest son is 
now a pensioner, and can be seen al- 
most any day driving out in the streets 
of Rangoon, where he is pointed out as 
the Prince of Delhi. Thus ended the 
history of the once famous Mogul Em- 
pire of Hindustan and the Indian 
Mutiny. 

I spent four days sight-seeing in Del- 
hi, looking over the old battle grounds 
and ruins on the ridge at the back of 
the city, the old city walls and Cash- 
mere gates and the fort palace on the 
Jumna built by Shah Jahan. In the 
fort are the Pearl Mosque, Private 
Audience Hall and Throne-room, all 
built with white marble once inlaid 
with precious stones. The Peacock 
Throne (now in Persia), in Shah 
Jahan’s reign, was in the Private Audi- 
ence Hall. All is built on the old King 
Akbar’s plan at the Agra Fort. 

On the morning of November 3d I 
left Delhi by the old battered Cashmere 
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gates, passed along the foot of the 
‘‘ridge,” and briskly wheeled over the 
old Grand Trunk road again on my 
way to Lahore. The few small vil- 
lages and hamlets passed in fifty-four 
“miles on the way to Panipat were poor, 
indeed, the most settlements being on 
the railway line which runs north, 
farther to the west. At Panipat I was 
able to purchase some boiled milk, 
chapatties and sweetmeats, which were 
my noonday meal, This stretch was 
sparsely settled, and there was but 
little water to be procured on the way. 
Occasionally a large and deep well was 
passed, the water being pumped up by 
what is called the Persian wheel, the 
rudest and most unique bucket pump 
system I have ever seen. A roughly 
made drum wheel was suspended over 
the large opening of the well, over 
which ran a double endless rope. To 
this were attached many earthen water 
pots, which at the top emptied their 
contents into a trough leading to an ir- 
rigating ditch. On the other end of the 
shaft of the large drum wheel were 
wooden cogs, which meshed into a hori- 
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zontal wheel drawn around continually 
by two oxen. These creaking wheel 
pumps became more numerous after 
leaving Panipat. They are ingeni- 
ously constructed, though very crude, 
and are an invention of the old Per- 
sians. 

Large bands of monkeys with short 
tails were occasionally met on the road 
again. When within six miles of the 
old walled town of Kurnal they simply 
swarmed over the road, but scampered 
off with frightened squeaks as I rushed 
along. I reached the ‘‘ Dak” bunga- 
low at Kurnal at 5 o’clock, having cov- 
ered seventy-seven miles from Delhi 
over the splendid level road. At day- 
break next morning I was on the road 
again. Umballa was but forty-eight 
miles away, which I reached by one 
o'clock. The road was beautifully 
shaded with a very peculiar kind of 
trees, which contained myriads of tiny 
leaves on one twig alone. The first 
range of the Himalaya Mountains were 
plainly visible when but a few miles out 
from Kurnal. They were some sixty 
miles off to the northeast. 
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FINNISH FISH AND 
FISHERMEN. 


By Pred Whishaw, 


INLAND, 7. ¢., the 
Fen-land, which is 

the Swedish name for 

it ; or Suomen-maa, the 
land of swamps, which 

is its own; or, again, as 

it has well been called, 
‘*The country of the thou- 
sand lakes,” whatever we 
like to call it, Finland might 
fairly have gained its name 
by merit of its intimate con- 
nection with fish and fish- 
ermen. A glance at a good 
map will show its infinite 
possibilities for those whose 
tastes incline to angling, 


for Finland is the very paradise of an- 

glers; the place to which all lovers of 

the rod should go when they die. 
Finland has considerably more water 


than land. It is a maze of lakes, run- 
ning around and in and out and about 
one another in bewildering luxuriance, 
with here and there a river draining in- 
to the gulfs of Bothnia or Finland, as 
the case may be, or perhaps into Lad- 
oga; rivers that look commonplace and 
ordinary on the map, yet whose waters 
are alive with salmon and with trout, 
big and little; rivers of plenty; rivers of 
delight—an Eden, indeed, for anglers! 
Who knows anything about Finland? 
Of its fishing I know, and intend to tell; 
but I am not so ready to write of it as 
one of the grand duchies of Russia 
with a long and interesting history. A 
few facts I will mention, however, for 
the benefit of whom they may concern. 
Finland is about seven hundred 
miles in length, averaging in width 
about 180 miles. The population is 
something over two millions. The cap- 
ital is Helsingfors. The Finns are said 
to have adopted Finland, where the 


Lapps were in possession until turned 
out by the invaders, in the eighth cent- 
ury. Their persistent incursions into 
Swedish territory eventually brought 
down upon them the wrath of the 
Swedish King Eric IX., who, early in the 
twelfth century, invaded the country, 
bringing with him the English Bishop 
Henry (of Upsala). Eric and Henry, 
together, succeeded in both conquering 
and baptizing the natives of the 
country, and from about 1160 Finland 
has been a Christian state. Henry was 
killed before many years had passed, 
but was canonized for his share of the 
conversion of the nation, and, as St. 
Henry, became the patron saint of Fin- 
land. This is not the only service ren- 
dered to the good folks of Suomen-maa, 
however, by Englishmen; for early 
in the thirteenth century another 
English divine, Bishop Thomas, did 
his very best to sever the state from 
Sweden and to bring it under the do- 
minion of the Pope. He was successful 
in reconstructing the Christian edifice 
which Henry had erected, and which 
had been allowed, in the interval, to 
fall into decay by sheer neglect; but his 
efforts to enable the Finns to shake off 
the Swedish yoke ended in failure. 

No sooner had Finland blossomed in- 
toa Swedish province, than it became a 
bone of contention between Russia and 
Sweden. For hundreds of years poor 
Finland suffered as the battle-ground 
between these powerful neighbors. In 
1721 the peace of Nystad wrested from 
Sweden the province of Wiborg—for 
which Peter the Great had fought for 
twenty years; and the whole of Finland 
fell into Russia’s hands in 1809, when 
the Emperor Alexander I., in taking 
over the country, issued a manifesto, 
guaranteeing to the inhabitants the pre- 
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servation of their ancient laws, liberties, 
and religion. The Finns have been 
Lutherans since about 1530; when Gus- 
tavus Vasa introduced the reformed re- 
ligion. 

As to the ethnology of the Finns, 
they are a branch of the Uralo-Altaic 
family, which is dispersed throughout 
Finland, Lapland, parts of Russia, 
the Baltic provinces, western Siberia, 
and Hungary. Their language is sono- 
rous and rich and not unlike that of the 
Magyars, to which it is no doubt allied. 

The Finns are quiet, inoffensive, in- 
telligent, docile, honest, hospitable, 
independent, strong and hardy fellows; 
fair haired and, as a rule, rather flat 
featured, though handsome noses are 
occasionally to be seen; their cheek- 
bones are high, and their expression 
exceedingly wise and serious. They 
smoke an immense amount of very 
dreadful tobacco in long pipes, and are 
frugal and successful agriculturists, liv- 
ing quietly but comfortably upon their 
own allotments. The Finns have never 
been serfs and are a proud and partic- 
ularly independent race. They show 
an exceedingly vindictive spirit if of- 
fended, and occasionally preserve a most 
unforgiving memory in case they hap- 
pen to have a grudge against anyone. 

Finland, from the point of view of 
the shooting sportsman, is somewhat 
disappointing. There is plenty of game; 
there are forests and moors enough to 
harbor birds and beasts in any number; 
but the Finn is a dreadful poacher and 
nets his game ina manner which is heart- 
breaking to the more chivalrous Anglo- 
Saxon. Snipe and duck, willow grouse 
and black game, hares, wolves, elk— 
there are plenty of all; but there is little 
preserving, and netting of game is uni- 
versal. As for the elk, Finland is their 
sanctuary, for no man may shoot an elk 
. throughout the entire Grand Duchy; it 
is illegal at all times of the year. But 
if the shooting man will find Finland a 
disappointing place, the fishing man, 
who shall have brought his rod and his 
reels, his flies and his phantoms, and 
pitched his tent upon the bank of one of 
the splendid, pellucid rivers that drain 
her thousand lakes, will find that he has 
hit upon the narrow path which leads 
to the paradise of his tribe. He will, if 
he is wise, cry ‘‘ Eureka!” and encamp 


there permanently—forgetting Norway, 
forgetting Scotland, forgetting all and 
every stream that has seemed of good 
report to him hitherto, for he has dis- 
covered the very home and centre of 
the salmonidae. 

Most of the Finns fish, of course; but 
all the fishing rods in Finland can make 
little impression upon the teeming pop- 
ulation of a thousand lakes—a _ thou- 
sand, quotha !—nay, ten thousand! 
From Uleaborg in the north, upon the 
river Ulea—which is alive with salmon— 
to Wiborg in the south, the ancient cap- 
ital of the Karedian Finns, you could 
scarcely cast a fly anywhere but it would 
fall in water; and wherever there is 
water in Finland there are fish, and 
good fish. I do not suggest that there 
is no dry land at all; the two million 
Finns do, I suppose, find a dry corner 
or two, here and there, to stow away 
themselves and their waterproofs and 
galoshes; but it is unwise to stray about 
in the dark in Finland; you will as- 
suredly fall into the water eventually. 

In the north and centre of the 
country the fishing is—in most places 
—free to all whocome. Any, however, 
contemplating sport in the vicinity of 
the principal towns in the southern 
part of the country—Abo, Helsingfors, 
Wiborg—along the line followed by the 
genus tourist, had better first make in- 
quiries in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment; for in some parts, and those the 
most accessible, the fishing is strictly 
and jealously preserved. 

The particular paradise—one of many 
—which I have in my mind, is an Eden 
at whose doors the angel of jealous 
proprietorship stands and waves the 
fiery sword in the face of the tourist 
and the stranger; such stranger or such 
tourist would plead in vain for admit- 
tance, and must carry his flies and his 
phantoms and paraphernalia further 
afield. But let him not be discouraged ; 
there are many others, if he has the will 
and the patience to discover them. Let 
him take his map and allow his eye to 
wander over the watery expanse: the 
Eden that I tell of is but a tiny corner 
of the whole. 

It was at the Club in St. Petersburg, 
where Britishers most do congregate, 
that we spoke of fish and fishing; and 
to me—a visitor—came A , who isa 
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resident, with proposals. If I would 
come, said A , an eight-hours’ jour- 
ney, and live with him for a few days 
upon an island in mid-stream, he would 
show me such a river and—if weather 
proved propitious—such fish as an in- 
sular imagination had never so much as 
dreamed of. 

Eight hours is a long journey, some- 
times, but never in A *s company. 
Moreover, the trains of the Imperial 
Finnish Railway run smoothly, if with 
majestic deliberation, and it is no hard- 
ship to travel through the brilliant July 
sunshine of the afternoon into the 
witching silence of the July night; 
through Wiborg, characteristically Fin- 
nish and water-locked; by many a lake 
and tarn and ghostly pine forest, past a 
splendid river, till the train runs into 
our terminus at Imatra, at midnight. 

Imatra is but a small village, con- 
taining two hotels and a waterfall, the 
two objects named representing cause 
and effect, for both railway and hotels 
exist only by reason of the waterfall, 
which is unique and very remark- 
able and must, presently, be de- 
scribed. From the station it is but a 
couple of miles’ drive to the island, or 


rather to the mainland opposite—and 
the little Finnish ponies in the shafts 
can dash us over this short distance as 
quickly as most creatures of the equine 


persuasion. Then alanding stage upon 
a silent, white, ghostly river, and the 
clanging of a loud-voiced bell to ap- 
prise those on the island of our arrival ; 
the coming of a phantom boat out of 
the darkness, and the floating across 
one hundred yards of gleaming, rip- 
pling flood, that hurries by us in the 
gloom, scolding softly as it goes; then 
the landing upon our little island home 
and a delicious walk up to the house, 
through whispering trees, between 
whose trunks are caught glimpses of the 
white water in all directions, the open- 
ing of the balcony door, through which 
a flood of yellow light greets us—and 
we have reached our destination. 

This is Varpa Saari, ‘‘ the island of ” 
—I forget what, dces, I think; and the 
river is the Voksa, one of the most 
beautiful rivers I have ever seen. Now 
comes supper—much supper—and so 
to bed, to be lulled to sleep by the 
eternal lullaby with which Mother 


Voksa ever soothes her bantlings— 
singing, as it were, ‘‘Come here and 
rest, for the world and its cares are 
far away—far away—far away !” 

Have any of my readers ever tried 
living upona small island in mid-stream, 
with a hundred yards of ideal trout 
water between them and one shore, 
and twice that distance of even better 
water separating them from the other; 
with the ceaseless babble of it in their 
ears—not too loud to be distracting, but 
just attuned to the soothing-pitch; and 
with the sparkle and life of it all for 
ever in their eyes to keep off any dull- 
ness or despondency that may have fol- 
lowed one over from the outer world; 
with the soft shadows of many trees 
modifying the too dazzling exuberance 
of the summer morning, and a good 
trout rod lying ready to hand at any or 
every moment upon its rack, and the 
knowledge that there are plenty of 
bright silver and golden trout ready and 
willing to launch themselves at the de- 
ceitful fly ? 

I can assure them that it isone of the 
most delightful experiences in the 
world, even though the weather be too 
fine and warm from the point of view 
of the scientific angler. It is no great 
hardship to step out upon the wooden 
platform at this or that rapid or pool, 
and there spend an hour or two in flip- 
ping the dazzling ripples as they go by, 
even though no fish but an occasional 
little half-pound fellow reward your 
efforts by leaping forth from the golden 
sand at the shallow bottom, himself a 
long ray of gold, into the golden sun- 
light above—chaffing you, as likely as 
not, by describing a golden arc over 
your fly without the slightest intention 
of fastening himself to your hook and 
getting himself pulled out and eaten for 
your breakfast. Itisno great hardship, 
I say, to stand and watch this symphony | 
in gold, even though you catch little or 
nothing. Youcan drink in the peace 
of the summer morning, and feel that 
every breath you take is making it more 
and more impossible for the pettinesses 
and unworthinesses of every-day life (on 
the mainland) to preserve their usual 
attractions for you. The peace is kill- 
ing such things by thousands, working 
away like some wonderful medicine 
among the microbes; you feel higher and 
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worthier and more fit to hold your head 
up and maintain a brave front against 
the ills and trials of life—what does it 
matter whether this or that poor little 
trout does or does not impale himself 
upon your hook? Take him and eat 
him by all means if he does (he is deli- 
cious, fried, for breakfast!), but your 
happiness need not depend upon his 
movements. 

There is old A out already in his 
boat, spinning for big fellows, /ochi, as 
the Finns call them. Up and down the 
broad Voksa he goes, slowly propelled 
by the wise-looking Finn keeper in 
the bows, and across and back again, 
visiting every secret hole and pool, 
which is not in the least secret to old 
Yohann, where the huge fellows lie. 
But there is no delightful wizr of the 
reel this morning to indicate that a 
giant has fallen a victim to the insidious 
minnow, for the weather is against the 
angler, and the big fish will not move 
from their retreats; and A returns to 
breakfast, good-humored as ever, though 
with little substantial result. He brings 
home, indeed, a few minor troutlings of 
a pound to a pound and a half in weight 
—enough to furnish us a very delicious 
dish for breakfast, and no more. 

Now, as to these Voksa fish, how one 
feels one’s ignorance, as they lie, after 
a successful day’s angling, upon the 
table or on the grass, for classification! 
I have studied more than one work on 
the salmonide, but I cannot be sure of 
a single specimen excepting the smaller 
common river trout. The Finns have 
a simple rule. Anything over five 
pounds in weight is called by them a 
locht, or salmon. (German, /achs ; Rus- 
sian, /ososino.) Anything under five 
pounds is a forelle, or trout. Now the 
Voksa fish run up to no less than twenty- 
four pounds; this is, I believe, the max- 
imum weight yet caught, the honor of 
landing the monster which turned the 
scale at that respectable figure belong- 
ing to my host. They are frequently 
caught, however, of all sizes from seven 
to twenty pounds, and, whatever they 
may be, they are not salmon. 

I have seen three distinct species of 
locht \ying together on the grass. One 
of these, nearly twenty pounds in 
weight, was, in color and marking, 
exactly like the small river trout which 


abound in the Voksa—a bright, silver 
fish with red spots. He was, in appear- 
ance, the elder and overgrown brother 
of these. Beside him lay a /ochi of quite 
different aspect: a dark, brownish fish 
this—probably the brightest gold-color 
when alive and in the water. His spots 
seemed a much darker red, and I think, 
but am not sure, that his head was 
larger than that of his silvery companion 
in misfortune. I do not think he wasa 
bull-trout, nor did either this or the 
other fish seem to quite answer to de- 
scriptions I have read of lake-trout. 
Both of these types are common in the 
Voksa. The third was, however, dif- 
ferent. I should have said it was a 
salmon, for, to my amateur understand- 
ing, it looked the image of one. 

There are plenty of salmon in the 
Neva and therefore in the Ladoga lake; 
and at first sight it would appear to be 
a simple solution of the difficulty to con- 
clude that, as the Neva is in communi- 
cation with the Ladoga, and the Ladoga 
is the receptacle of the water of the 
Voksa, this latter river should contain 
salmon also. So it does, in its lower 
reaches—ask the Finns, who net them 
by the hundred; but between the salmon 
and Varpa Saari, my Eden, there is a 
great gulf fixed in the shape of the 
Imatra rapids, and I doubt if the 
nimblest salmon that ever leaped could 
rush a quarter of the two or three hun- 
dred yards of devil’s delight which go 
to constitute this terrific water mélée! 

The Voksa leaves its parent lake, the 
Saima, in a deep, majestic stream of 
three hundred yards in width, a grand 
and stately body of water which flows 
along for a few miles—passing my Island 
Beautiful of Varpa Saari—without di- 
minishing in its ample bulk, but rather, 
here and there, increasing it. Sud- 
denly, by a freak of nature, the whole 
body of it is compressed into a narrow 
gorge of twenty yards in width, slop- 
ing sharply downwards, between high, 
rocky sides. Instantly, the stately 
Voksa is roused to a frenzy of indigna- 
tion. Her waters rush madly into the 
mélée, as though resolved to hurl aside 
and dash into splinters the rocks and 
banks which would obstruct their pas- 
sage. They pile themselves mast-high; 
they roar and rush and struggle; they 
raass together and charge the one side 
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and hurl defiance of misty spray sky- 
wards, but are beaten off and attack 
the opposite rocks; they swirl and froth 
and seem to turn and contemplate rush- 
ing back up-stream, but are overborne 
by the oncoming hosts—and at the bot- 
tom of the gorge of anguish, they stand 
in columns for a moment to hurl a part- 
ing defiance, ere they settle down once 
more in a channel more worthy of their 
dignity, and disappear—still angry and 
showing teeth here and there—com- 
plaining and scolding, out of sight. 

Truly, the salmon has yet to be 
hatched whose giant tail will flap him 
safely through the mighty indignation 
of the Voksa at Imatra. The salmon- 
like /ocht of the upper waters of that 
river must take another name; he has 
never, I am sure, been below Imatra. 

But A and I are having a glo- 
rious time of it. There are little plat- 
forms built out, all around the island, 
for the accomodation of fly-fishing mem- 
bers of this delightful club; and boats 
propelled by sedate Finns, beside whose 
grave countenances that of Solomon 
himself would appear by contrast friv- 
olous—boats for those who prefer to 
woo the /ocht with minnows. 

These same Finns smoke tobacco 
which would kill, I am sure, at one 
hundred yards; but they know the 
secrets of the river au fond, and their 
management of the boats, so as to cause 
your ‘‘phantom” to float past the very 
spot where the great /ochi lie and wait 
for their prey—is artistic and wonder- 
ful. We are having what I should have 
considered very good sport; but A 
laughs scornfully. ‘‘It is very delight- 
ful here, and all that,” he says, ‘‘but 
the fish are simply playing with us; this 
is not sport. To-morrow, we will go up 
to Harraka—our Paradise Lost—where 
we once possessed the fishing, but 
possess it, alas! no longer; I have per- 
mission to show you an evening’s sport 
there, and you shall see what you shall 
see!” 

I consented—fool that I was—in a 
half-hearted manner. I was very happy 
here; what did I care whether our 
‘‘bag”’ was to be recorded in hundreds 
of pounds of trout, or in tens, or 
in units? I was content to whip the 
golden waters, as now, with or without 
much result, and was jealous of leaving 
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this Eden for another. But I little 
knew what the Voksa at Harraka—only 
two miles away—had in store for me. 

So Sunday passed, and passed de- 
lightfully, and Monday came around 
again. There had been thunder during 
the night, but the storm seemed to have 
blown over, and the air was decidedly 
cooler and clearer. This island was so 
delicious to dwell upon this lovely 
morning, that one felt disinclined to 
leave it in favor of the boat and the 
spinning phantom. There were flecks 
of bright light in among the trees, and 
lights and shadows upon the water also. 
A family of tiny sandpipers came out, 
escorted by a proud and fussy mother, 
and balanced their ridiculously fat little 
bodies upon stones in mid-water, and 
watched us fishing. They had not yet 
mastered the theory of gravitation, or 
their tails were not yet long enough to 
afford them the requisite balancing 
power, so that their footing was very 
insecure and each swang like a little 
see-saw and almost toppled into the 
water at every moment, to the manifest 
alarm of sandpiper mother. A splendid 
osprey circled in the sunlight on the 
look-out for breakfast. Occasionally he 
would poise himself motionless, watch- 
ing the movements of some fish in the 
depths beneath. Then he would sud- 
denly drop fifty or a hundred feet and 
hang again, waiting. Sometimes he 
would descend like a bolt from Jupiter’s 
crossbow and—miss. Then with a cry 
of rage he would circle and sweep 
awhile, until the time came to aim 
again. Once hedropped and rose imme- 
diately with a fine trout of, apparently, 
a pound and a half, and disappeared 
with it. 

Occasionally the osprey makes a little 
error in judgment; as when, for in- 
stance, he attacks a fish which is too 
strong for him and drags him under 
water before he can loosen the hold his 
terrific claws have taken to his own 
ruin. There was a large pike caught 
at Varpa Saari, I am told, which bore 
in its back the talons of an osprey, the 
rest of whose body and legs had long 
since disappeared; an unpleasant ex- 
perience for both parties concerned! 

The trout are rising better this morn- 
ing. Even in the sunlight of the rapids 
they rush, now and again, at the bait. 
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‘‘ THE WORLD AND ITS CARES FAR Away.” (f. 58.) 
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It is gold and silver and sparkle and 
dazzle from beginning to end—the sun 
make gold of the sandy, shingly bot- 
tom, and of the fish that lie there, and 
of the water that washes over them, 
and of the very spray from the line. 

But when the gold of the day has 
whitened into the moonlight of a lovely 
July night we journey, A and I, to 
Harraka, and take ship there in two 
small boats upon a basin of water half 
a mile in diameter, which basin is a 
kind of anteroom for the salmonidae 
whose inclinations prompt them to leave 
their placid lake existence, in Saima, 
for the more exciting life of the flowing 
Voksa. Harraka is at the spot where 
river bids farewell to lake, and here, in 
the basin, is the rcudesvous for every 
fish in the hundred and fifty or more 
miles of Saima, which means to travel. 
It is the turnpike gate through which 
every one of them must pass; there is 
no other outlet for them. 

The basin is deep and has a strong 
drawing current towards the line of 
ripples at the end of it, where Voksa 
takes leave of Saima in laughter and 
chattering of pleased wavelets; and this 
round antechamber is a seething kettle 
of fish, as full of splendid salmonide as 
a bright ray of light in a dark room is of 
dust particles. When A and I came 
in sight of it, the surface of the water 
was broken with a thousand dancing 
gamboling, leaping fish of all sizes from 
six or seven to over twenty pounds— 
the effect being that of a gigantic hail- 
storm. Who shall describe the wonder 
of it, or tell of the wild heart-beating 
superinduced by the spectacle? Here 
were fish in quantities that the wildest 








angler’s dream had never pictured to 
itself—more fish than you would sup- 
pose an entire river to contain. 

For an hour or two, that night, we 
made that basin buzz with our work 
among those salmonidz. Oh, the ap- 
petite of the big fellows! Oh, the 
delicious satisfaction as, time after time, 
the reel whirred and whizzed, and the 
bright, indignant creatures leaped into 
air forty yards away, furious to find 
themselves fooled, and fought like 
furies for life and liberty! And oh, the 
splendor of the night, and the soft 
witchery of the silence, that was only 
broken by the creak of spinning reels 
and the splash of the fighting giants. 

I suppose, I shall never pass quite 
such a glorious night again. Some- 
times one feels that one has reached the 
high water mark of satisfaction, and 
must take it and enjoy it at the flood, 
because the waters will fall again pres- 
ently. It was so with me that night, 
and I lived through those hours in all 
the intensity of delight which my being 
was capable of assimilating to itself. It 
was soon over, for the /ochi were not 
very long on the feed; but, while it 
lasted, there was no pause; if you were 
not playing or landing a fish you were 
just hooking one, and so on, da capo. 

Here is a record of two days’ fishing 
in the Harraka basin by my friend A 
and another, fish of under five pounds 
in weight not being reckoned, though 
numbers were caught of all sizes up to 
that weight. Of /ochi alone the catch 








was twenty-nine fish, weighing four 
hundred and forty pounds, the largest 
being twenty-four pounds, the record 
weight for the Voksa. 











GUNS AND SHOOTING. 


By Bd. W. Sandys. 


S the main object of this article 
is to assist in teaching the young 


idea how to shoot, those of 
riper experience need not read 
it too critically. 

A pleasant twenty-five year slavery 
to the double-barrel has taught me 
divers things, and if any of these things 
happen to prove useful to OvurTiNnG’s 
army of young readers I shall feel well 
repaid for my trouble. What is here 
told simply covers the methods by which 
an ordinary lad became an ordinary all- 
round shot, and by following these 
methods any other ordinary lad should 
attain to at least an equal skill. 

It will not be necessary to delve very 
deeply into the dusty history of fire- 
arms. To know that artillery was 
known in the time of Moses, that Alexan- 
der the Great found old cannon in 
India, that John Chinaman did ‘‘ heapee 
shootee” in the year of Our Lord 58, 
won’t help a live latter-day Yankee lad 
to learn how to shoot. But we may 
skim rapidly through the list of improve- 
ments which tells of the evolution of 
the fire-arm. 


The original hand-gun—an iron tube 
fixed to a club—is said to have been in- 
vented by Billius, a Milan nobleman. 


» Just how bilious the gentleman was at 
4 the time has not been handed down, but 


the chances are that the worst liver 
was at the butt of the gun, which was 
touched off by fire. Next came the 
stocked gun, with elongated barrel and 
more fire applied tothe touch-hole; then 
the match-lock, with a rude contrivance 
to apply the fire; and then the wheel- 
lock. This, in the reign of Good Queen 
Bess (who, by the way, might have 
furnished match-locks for a regiment), 
was quite a gun, with a notched wheel 
which knocked sparks from a bit of 
flint. After it came the  flint-lock 
proper, examples of which are still to 
be found in use in remote corners; then 
the percussion-lock, the pin-fire breech- 
loader, the central-fire breech-loader, 
and lastly the hammerless, the best and 
safest gun yet devised. 

The choice of a gun for a lad who is 
desirous of becoming a skilled marks- 
man and a sportsman, good and true, ; 
is a matter worth serious consideration. 
A good gun, properly cared, will last 
a life-time of continuous shooting, but 
really good guns are expensive. Yet 
here, if ever, is acase where the best 
will prove cheapest in the long run. 
The question of who made the gun is 
of minor importance. The name of 
any one of a dozen American or foreign 
makers upon a gun is guarantee of its 
excellence, provided, that it be an ex- 
pensive arm. Names and imitations of 
names are unscrupulously used in the 
gun trade, but all arms so foisted upon 
the public are inferior, cheap affairs. 

A cheap, sham-dam arm should not be 
given toa boy, for it may prove his 
executioner, and he might better never 
fire a shot than go to the happy hunting 
grounds in a shower of scrap-iron and 
intentionally bad workmanship. There- 
fore, when the gun is purchased, rather 
let the strain fall upon the pocket than 
upon the boy’schances. If I were to fit 
out my son, I should give him the best 
gun I could possibly afford, and my 
choice would surely be a double twelve. 
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gauge, hammerless, of about seven and 
one-quarter pounds weight. I have used 
heavier and lighter ones, but each had 
certain drawbacks. Many men swear 
by the ten-gauge, and declare that they 
want wefa/ in theirs, but I never could 
find a necessity for lugging useless 
pounds of weight about the country. 
Certainly, the difference in the shooting 
qualities of tens and twelves does not 
warrant the use of the heavierarm. A 
big ten-gauge may outshoot a twelve a 
trifle, but the latter will kill all the 
game one man is entitled to. The 
opinion of sportsmen has changed dur- 
ing recent years, and twelves have 
steadily grown in favor, until they have 
become the standard gun for trap-shoot- 
ing in this country, which was formerly 
one of the strongholds of the ten-gauge. 

A pound of extra weight means a good 
deal in a long tramp, for it is surprising 
how heavy the lightest of guns can feel 
when one is tired. I have heard men 
sneer at little guns, and declare that 
‘any man could carry nine pounds all 
day—he can, but he’s very foolish to do 
so when not compelled to. I can leg 
it across country quite well enough to 
tire myself thoroughly ’twixt dawn and 
dusk, and, in spite of six feet of length 
and a couple of hundred pounds of flesh 
machinery, I don’t propose to carry any 
. heavier gun than safety and good shoot- 
ing power demand. But I want no 
cheap light gun, for when the minimum 
of metal is used the quality must be of 
the best. The boys’ guns sold by the 
trade are, as a rule, delusions and 
snares. A light, single-barrel may be 
a fine thing for a very small, weak boy, 
but a boy so small and weak as to be 
unable to handle a seven and a quarter 
pound double twelve-gauge, is too small 
and weak to be trusted withagun. He 
had better be kept bottled up a bit until 
he has grown and developed sufficiently 
to be reliable. The boy should take 
his first lessons with the gun he is going 
to use steadily, for it is bad policy to 
change guns too frequently. This is 
another reason why the boy should be 
given a first-class gun in the first place, 
for, as one grows accustomed to a cane 
or to a billiard cue, so does the novice 
grow accustomed to the gun he handles 
most, and with that will he do his best 
shooting. Hence, the semi-toy single- 


barrel is good for little except the 
slaughtering of useful birds (which is 
akin to a crime), and the boy who 
learns to shoot with one is apt to be 
awkward when he comes to handle a 
double-barrel. It will be better to let 
him take his first lessons with the 
double gun, and to carefully instruct 
him in handling it before he is given 
shells and the opportunity to work 
mischief. 

An ordinary gun is apt to be a trifle 
long in the stock for a boy, but as this 
cannot be avoided, the boy must just 
keep on growing till he gets big enough 
for the gun. Owing to length of stock, 
nine boys out of ten favor the left trig- 
ger as being easier to reach, and in view 
of this fact, I would suggest, that the 
novice with a double gun should do all 
his educational shooting with the left 
barrel. The right barrel need never be 
loaded until the boy has become so ac- 
customed to the gun that he can be 
trusted not to fumble the triggers. 
A cork forced tightly into the right 
chamber will prevent a shell getting 
into the wrong barrel, and a gun so 
corked is as safe as a_ single-barrel., 
The cork will be found very useful, also, 
in a hammer gun; one of the greatest 
dangers of which lies in the possibility 
of confusing triggers and hammers. A 
chap once came within an inch or two 
of blowing my brains out, by trying to 
lower the right hammer to half-cock 
by pulling the left trigger. He lowered 
a hammer all right, but the result nearly 
scared him to death, and as the charge 
carried away my hat, I have been gun- 
shy in that direction ever since. 

Granting that the twelve-gauge is the 
proper weapon, and that one built by 
any prominent maker is quite good 
enough for any reasonable person, a 
word in regard to purchasing will not 
be out of place. Buy the best—a top- 
notcher in price, quality and finish, if 
possible; if not, sacrifice engraving and 
ornamentation rather than quality in 
barrels and locks. There are pienty of 
good plain guns for sale, and a cheap 
plain gun is apt to be much better than 
one with some pretensions to high finish 
at a low figure. Having decided upon 
the grade of gun to be purchased, the 
all-important matter is to choose one 
that fits the purchaser. This is worth 
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careful attention. Now, I do not pro- 
pose to givea lot of figures, and measure- 
ments, and hints for guidance, as I have 
no desire to send a young know-it-all to 
the shop, for he will only make the gun- 
man mad by quoting my directions 
wrong end first. Deal, if possible, with 
a first-class firm, and bear in mind that 
fine guns are never placed upon the 
bargain counter. The average Jad will 
require a gun of medium bend and 
length of stock, and here all extremes 
should be avoided, for the reason that 
should one become accustomed to a 
peculiar style of stock, he may later 
meet difficulty in finding another gun 
to suit him. Not infrequently one gets 
the chance for an unexpected bit of 
sport, where the gun must be borrowed 
or hired, and in such an event the man 
accustomed to what I may term the 
standard stock is not so apt to feel the 
want of his own ‘‘old reliable.” The 
pistol-grip is desirable, as it affords a 
nice hold for the hand. 

Should the dealer have a contrivance 
for measuring one for a gun, so much 
the better; but the fit can be determined 
without such aid. Try several guns, 
note the balance of each in the hands 
and how each comes to shoulder. The 
one that feels handiest, that comes 
smoothest to the firing position, and 
admits of the quickest and easiest aim 
being taken at any convenient object is 
the one to be selected. 

Such details as style of action, etc., 
are best left to the taste of the pur- 
chaser. Most men prefer what is called 
the top-snap, which is the best. I ad- 
vocate the hammerless, because I am 
convinced that it is the safest weapon. 
Hammer guns are responsible for many 
fatalities which could never occur with 
a hammerless weapon. Hammers can 
catch in many things, but even that fool 
among fools who pulls his gun by the 
muzzle from boat, vehicle, or through 
hedge or fence, and in so doing blows 
holes in himself, is baffled by the ham- 
merless, which has no dangerous pro- 
jections except the triggers. Given a 
hammerless and a strict enforcement of 
that good old rule which forbids the 
muzzle of a gun covering any living 
thing not lawful target for shot, and the 
chance of an accident becomes too re- 
mote to bother about. 
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The question of choke-bore versus 
cylinder is still, in my opinion, a debat- 
able one. A goodly share of quail, cock, 
grouse and rabbit shooting must needs 
be done in thick cover, and, under such 
conditions, the full choke is a positive nui- 
sance. There is no sense in mangling 
game, you can’t kill it any deader than 
dead, and a good cylinder-bore, charged 
right and held straight, will kill any 
game that flies at a reasonable distance. 
The choke-bore will concentrate the 
shot, but at least half his time a man 
does not want his shot concentrated. 
Game should be killed, not shattered, 
and I have ruined too many fine birds 
with the full-choke to want to use it any 
more. It does extend the killing range 
of a gun fora few yards, which is fre- 
quently a decided advantage in shooting 
prairie grouse, water-fowl and snipe, 
but in the long run I believe that it 
spoils more game than it saves. A gun 
with the right barrel a cylinder and the 
left a modified choke would about fill 
my idea for all-round shooting. If I had 
to choose between a cylinder and both 
barrels modified choke, or one modified 
and one full-choke, I should take the 
cylinder. Some may smile at this, yet 
it seems to me that, in spite of choke- 
bores, our up-to-date field shooting has 
not improved so markedly over what 
the last generation used todo. The old 
boys, with their muzzle-loaders, used to 
knock down about all the game they 
were entitled to, and the new boys may 
possibly find the spread pattern of the 
cylinder no regrettable feature. 

I remember a rather funny experience 
in regard to the modified choke. An 
old friend, a veteran sportsman too, 
once undertook to trim me down be- 
cause I had expressed a preference for 
the cylinder-bore He declared that I 
was more different kinds of a fool than 
was safe to have around, and, in closing 
his vigorous denunciation of my theo- 
ries, he said: ‘‘ Now, there’s my own 
gun, the best I ever used, both barrels 
modified choke, which accounts for her 
hard shooting and fine pattern. I’ve 
used her steadily for fifteen years, and 
she’ll out-shoot any cylinder made.” 

Later on he loaned the gun to me for 
a day’s sport, and I noticed how thin 
the barrels were at the muzzle. The 
gun shot all right, and was really a very 
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fine one; but when I got the gunsmith 
to clean it up for return, we found that, 
instead of having a modified choke, the 
bore was actually a shade larger at and 
near the muzzle. This was the result 
of much service; the gun had been a 
modified choke, but he had shot the 
choke out of it years before. When I 
taxed him with my discovery, he reluc- 
tantly admitted that the gun appeared to 
shoot as well as ever and that he had 
not noticed the wearing of the barrels. 
He probably had not tested the pattern 
since he first tried the gun at the time 
of its purchase. 

Having secured a gun, satisfactory in 
fit and appearance, the next step is to 
find out the proper charge for it—z. ¢., 
the charge that will give the best pat- 
tern and penetration at forty yards, 
without unpleasant recoil, or waste of 
ammunition. There isa best charge for 
every gun, though frequently the owner 
of the gun never discovers what it is. 
The only way to solve the question is to 
devote sufficient time to a thorough test 
at a series of paper targets. When pat- 
terns showing what each barrel will do 
with a fixed charge ina thirty-inch circle, 
at forty yards, accompany the gun at 
purchase, all the purchaser need do is 
to verify the patterns by making others 
as good. When the dealer gives no pat- 
tern with the gun, more trouble is en- 
tailed, and the assistance of an experi- 
enced sportsman will be valuable. Let 
him load the shells, make the targets 
and do the shooting in the first tests. 

While guns of the same make, and 
apparently exactly alike in every detail, 
may give different results with similar 
charges, the variation should not be very 
great. The best charge for regular use 
in a twelve-gauge will be something be- 
tween three, and three and three-fourths 
drachms of powder, and one, or one and 
one-eighth ounces of shot. The firing 
of eighteen shells should give a useful 
idea of what the gun can accomplish. 
For the test, four shells may be carefully 
loaded with 3 drachms of powder to the 
ounce of shot; four with 3! drachms 
and 1 ounce; four drachms 


1 
. 4 
with 3} 
and 1}. ounces; four with 3} drachmsand 
14 ounces, and two with 3? drachms and 


rf ounces. I have found 3} drachms 
and 1 ounce of shot to be very satisfac- 
tory, but many sportsmen prefer others 
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of the loads given. Sheets of paper large 
enough to contain a circle thirty inches 
in diameter may be used as targets. 
Mark a circle and its centre upon each 
sheet, and tack a sheet upon the side of 
a building, a fence, or other suitable sup- 
port. Measure off forty yards and mark 
the firing-point. It may be as well to fire 
the gun from a rest, for which a box or 
chair will serve if a natural rest is not 
at hand. Fire a shell at the paper and 
note the number and distribution of the 
pellets within the circle. Write on the 
target the charge used and the barrel it 
was fired from; put up a fresh sheet, 
and repeat the process until you have 
secured the pattern of each load. The 
sheets can be folded up and preserved 
as a record of what your gun is capable 
of doing. By counting the shot-marks 
and comparing the distribution of the 
pellets, one can decide upon which is 
the better charge, and having decided 
this, no other charge should be used 
except for some special purpose. Such 
a test should prove what charge will 
enable your gun to do its best work, 
and the amount of powder, shot, or of 
both, may be decreased at discretion 
for woodcock shooting in cover, or sim- 
ilar short-range work, where the full 
power of the gun is not required. 

And now a word about learning to 
handle the gun and acquiring the art of 
shooting. Before going further I must 
protest against the far too common 
practice of sacrificing useful and beau- 
tiful birds in the acquirement of skill. 

Many beginners make their first shots 
at such birds as are to be found perch- 
ing on telegraph wires, fences, and the 
like, and this sort of practice is no fit 
business for an enlightened man to be 
engaged in. There is no sense whatever 
in making birds serve as targets, when 
inanimate objects will answer much 
better, and, in point of fact, the would- 
be sportsman has no call to kill birds 
other than those classed as game. The 
robin or other songster perched within 
range may be a tempting mark, but to 
butcher him as he sits will not improve 
your shooting one particle. Should you 
fire and miss, you have no idea how near 
to him or how far from him your shot 
passed, while, should the unfortunate 
fall dead, there is seldom anything to 
show whether the centre of the charge 
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struck him, or whether you just hap- 
pened to catch him with two or three 
scattering pellets. What you desire is 
to acquire the art of holding dead on a 
given mark so as to hit it with the cen- 
tre of the charge of shot, and it is worse 
than unsportsmanlike to sacrifice beau- 
tiful bird-life at this stage of the game. 
Novices with the gun are apt to be eager 
and thoughtless, but such of my young 
readers who may follow my suggestions 
regarding the primary practices, will be 
better sportsmen than the small bird 
slayers, and may spare themselves some 
after regrets. 

The first thing is to accustom oneself 
to the ready handling of the uncharged 
gun, until it can be brought smoothly 
and swiftly to the firing position. The 
butt of the gun should be brought firmly 
against the shoulder, and not against 
the muscle of the upper arm. The latter 
is a bad practice, as I know to my sor- 
row, having unfortunately drifted into 
it. A slight amount of recoil will pound 
one’s arm to soreness in half-a-day’s 
shooting. Expert shots assume many 
attitudes, as may be seen at any import- 
ant trap-match, but an easy, upright 
pose should be the best. Right-handed 


men stand with the left foot foremost, 
and the feet should be separated no 
more than is required to firmly brace 
the body. The point where the left 
hand should grasp the gun may be de- 
cided by the length of arm, or by what 
the shooter considers to be a comfort- 


able hold. Some men grip the barrels 
beyond the fore-end, so that the left arm 
must be almost straight; others bend 
the arm so much that the left hand 
holds or touches the trigger-guard. This 
latter style is ugly, and is apt to lessen 
one’s control of the gun. The happy 
medium between these two extremes is 
perhaps the best. This will bring the 
left hand about the middle of the fore- 
end. 

A little practice will enable the nov- 
ice to stand firmly in an easy, upright 
position, and bring the gun smoothly 
and swiftly to the shoulder. This drill 
should be repeated until the gun seems 
to come to shoulder almost of itself, 
while the eyes find the rib without hesi- 
tancy or effort. The best place for this 
practice is in one’s room, Select any 
convenient object, say a card pinned to 
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the wall, stand as you would when about 
to shoot, fix doth eyes upon the card and 
toss up the gun. Now hold the gun 
steady, close the left eye and let the 
right eye glance along the rib to prove 
if the card be covered truly. Practice 
this until you can bring the gun to bear 
upon the card at every attempt. You 
will soon find that the arms will act in 
perfect accord with the eyes, and that 
what appears to be a correct aim to both 
eyes will prove to be right when the 
left eye is closed as directed. There is 
no good reason why the left eye should 
be closed when taking aim; in fact, bi- 
nocular shooting is the proper thing. 
Most men can see better with two eyes, 
and one had best not only keep both his 
eyes open, but keep them very wide 
open when after some of our game. 
Simple as this sort of practice may 
appear to some, it will help one along 
the short route to marksmanship. It en- 
courages the needful harmony between 
hands and eyes in selecting and covering 
an object; it develops handiness with 
the gun, and these things are prime req- 
uisites. A variation of the practice will 
also be found useful. When the card 
can be easily covered, change position 
so that a half turn must be made before 
the gun can be brought to bear. Vary 
this swinging practice from left to right 
until it is mastered. Next in order 
comes a simple matter—trigger-pulling 
—which many a novice is slow to prop- 
erly acquire. The trigger should be 
pulled by the closing of the first finger, 
and this without the slightest move- 
ment of the hand, which should never 
slacken its firm hold of the grip. A 
novice is apt to jerk at the trigger, 
z. e., use something of arm and hand in 
the pulling. This is, of course, wrong, 
as the slightest jerk shifts the muzzle of 
the gun to the right or left, according 
to which shoulder is fired from. It is 
imperative that the  trigger-finger 
should close with a smooth, decided 
movement, and a little intelligent prac- 
tice is required to insure this. Never 
put two fingers inside the trigger-guard. 
The trigger-finger will soon learn to do 
the work and to shift from one trigger 
to another quicker than winking. When 
hammers are down the triggers will 
yield enough for practice in pulling. 
Swing the gun slowly toward the card 
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and as the muzzle crosses the object, 
close the trigger-finger, without arrest- 
ing the swing of the gun. You are 
supposed to be practicing for crossing 
shots, and the even swing of the gun 
must not be stopped. This is very use- 
ful practice, and when you can swing 
from left to right and from right to left, 
and, without stopping the gun, pull cor- 
rectly just as the muzzle crosses the 
card, you have advanced far beyond the 
stage of slaughtering perching birds. 
In justification of this practicing in a 
room I can cite personal experience. 
I have shot in a number of matches at 
live and artificial birds, and while I am 
no expert, I have managed to score 
straight strings now and then. I can- 
not recall an instance when I faced the 
traps for practice. Before a match, if 
I felt a trifle rusty, I’d go to my room, 
don the old coat, put the gun together, 
and swing her, as I have described, 
until the ‘‘feel” of things appeared to 
be about right. This comprised all the 
preparation I got, and so far as I can 
see, it was just as efficient practice as 
actual shooting. At least it got me 


over any feeling of rustiness, and put 
arms, hands and eyes into proper work- 


ing condition. It was simply going 
through the motions, as the gentle 
pugilist does when he punches the bag 
to ripen him in the art of defacing one 
of the Lord’s images. 

The next stage brings actual shoot- 
ing, for which the novice will secure suf- 
ficient shells. These had best be lightly 
charged at first, as certain tricks of 
flinching, shutting both eyes, etc., are 
encouraged by heavy charges. Large 
sheets of paper with centres marked 
are the best targets, as they will show 
where the bulk of the shot strikes, and 
so enable the learner to correct his 
faults. A range of thirty yards will 
answer very well for the practice. Only 
one barrel need be used, and the shooter 
should take his own time and work 
cooly to produce the best possible re- 
sults. He will probably find little dif- 
ficulty in filling the targets full of shot- 
holes, and if he puts enough pellets in 
the centre of each target to prove that 
he held right and pulled steadily, he 
may consider himself ready to try mov- 
ing targets. 

For these, swinging bottles will answer 


as well as anything. Secure a dozen 
old bottles and some cord, and to a 
branch, or some other convenient pro- 
jection, suspend a bottle so that it will 
be about one foot from the ground. 
With a long cord, the bottle may be 
given plenty of swing and the practice 
can be varied from left to right, as 
desired. Step off about twenty-five 
yards, follow the bottle with the gun, 
and fire when the aim seems right. If 
the bottle does not break, examine it 
closely for stray shot marks. If missed, 
the fact of its swinging near the ground 
may enable a comrade to tell by the 
dust whether the shot struck in front 
of, behind, or below the bottle. En- 
deavor to correct the fault and continue 
until you can break a fair share of 
bottles. Do not leave fragments of 
glass where they may do damage. 
Other useful practice may be had at 
old cans, bottles, glass balls, etc., tossed 
high in air by a friend. These are not 
to be thrown so that broken particles 
will strike shooter, or thrower. 

When able to acquit himself fairly 
well at this sort of shooting, the novice 
may find more interesting work and an 
excellent variety in practice by using a 
device which I long ago christened the 
‘‘Beggar’s Trap.” Patent traps were 
then expensive and hard to get, and be- 
sides, they would have thrown the tar- 
gets too fast for my purpose. My trap 
only cost a few cents and the time re- 
quired to put it together, while the 
targets used were old cans, blocks, or 
whatever came handy. The diagram 
will explain how the trap was made. 
The spiral springs, a long and a short 
one, were secured at a furniture deal- 
er’s, the cheap hinge and hook and eye, 
at the hardware store, while the arm 
and platform were cut from some old 
lumber. To avoid pegging down, the 
bottom board was made of a heavy 
piece of oak. This trap will toss cans 
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and blocks just about high enough for 
a beginner. 

After graduating from the trap prac- 
tice it is time to think of killing some- 
thing. Up to the present it has not 
been necessary to sacrifice a bird, which 
is one of the best features of my method. 
Now, however, the budding sportsman 
must be considered seriously, but 1 have 
another bit of advice. Don’t blaze 
away at swifts, swallows, martens, and 
the like. These beautifiers of pastoral 
lundscapes are much too valuable to be 
used as targets. They were created for 
a wise purpose and that purpose was not 
that they should be potted during a 
shooter’s practice. They fly fast, when 
at full speed, and are rather difficult 
marks, but they are not the right birds 
for our purpose. 

The best practice I had, as a young- 
ster, was at sandpipers. These little 
fellows fly steadily and close to the wa- 
ter. As they shoot out from the shore 
they offer capital marks and the water 
will show where the shot strikes when 
misses are made. One can also soothe 


his conscience by eating the birds se- 
cured, for the ‘‘teeter” is fat and well 
flavored. In the early autumn, black- 
birds, rail, and young meadow-larks 
afford good practice, and the birds 
killed are not to be despised for the 
table. 

Beyond this stage in his training, the 
young sportsman may advance by him- 
self. He should be careful, and never 
forget that guns are not intended to be 
fooled with. If he be wise, he will 
make a cast-iron rule never to allow 
the muzzle of his gun to cover anything 
which he does not desire to kill; he will 
conduct himself like a gentleman when 
in the field, with ‘due consideration for 
the rights of others; he will study the 
habits of game, both by reading and by 
close observation, for in this will be 
found the best pleasures of his craft. 
If he does these things thoroughly, he 
will soon find himself a welcome com- 
rade for the best sportsman he meets, 
and in time he may find himself spoken 
of as a man with whom it is a pleasure 
to shoot—a thorough sportsman. 


THROUGH AUTUMN’S DUSK. 


I had not known 


A ROBIN’S note in the autumn dusk. 


How still the world was grown, 

How empty of the love-calls of the spring 
And hope’s exultant ring. 
So busy were my hands, so blessed peace, 
So goodly was the silent, rich increase 


Of fruitage. 


All was well, 


The times and seasons held me in their spell. 


But like the whiteness of a cloud quick kissed 

By brightening ray 

In midst of some dark day, 

Like sunshine falling through an open door 

Long closed to light before, 

Comes back the sweet old thrill I ‘had not missed, 
Comes back the touch of the tender spring 

And the tints of the beautiful blossoming 

When at the eveningtide there sounds the ring 
Of a love-time note through the autumn dusk. 


AURILLA FURBER. 
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By Alexander Hunter. 


HE great Dismal Swamp, covering 
an area of eight hundred square 
miles, extends twenty-five miles 
in Virginia and twenty-one in 

North Carolina. It is a vast sponge, 
eight or nine feet above the level of the 
surrounding country; an enormous 
reservoir that collects the rain, and sup- 
plies five rivers with a never failing 
flow. 

Scientists have never satisfactorily 
explained the origin of this singular 
place ; they all agree that it was formed 
in some convulsion of nature in distant 
palecrystic age. The soil of the 
swamp is composed of black vegetable 
matter, the rich mold of untold cen- 
turies of decomposition of trees, vines 
and bodies of fish, flesh and fowl. The 
ground alternates greatly; most of it is 
as treacherous as an oozing quick-sand. 
In dry weather it will bear the weight of 
aman, but ina rainy spell the surface 
is full of stagnant pools and miry 
stretches that make traveling on foot an 
impossibility. The depth of this mold 


varies from fifteen to eighteen feet. 
Not all the swamp is this way, however; 
there run at intervals through it ‘‘ hog- 


backs” or ridges, that, rising a few 
feet above the level of the swamp, make 
islands of solid land ranging from a few 
rods square up to twenty and thirty 
acres in extent. These plateaux are 
heavily wooded with oak and _ beach 
trees of no very lofty growth but of 
great, spreading width. These haunts 
are natural game preserves and many 
of them have not been explored. 

As I determined to explore the 
swamp as much as possible, I chose the 
Suffolk route, which is connected with 
Lake Drummond by a narrow canal 
some twelve miles long. Suffolk is 
situated at the northern half of the 
swamp, and draws most of its sus- 
tenance from it. One long street, 
“Avenue” the natives call it, runs 
through pretty much the whole burgh. 

All day Saturday was spent by my 
comrade and myself in laying in sup- 
plies; and, among the farmers who 
came to market with produce, we soon 
selected one who had lived on the bor- 


ders of the swamp all of his life, and 
knew as much about the interior as any 
man could. 

Early Sunday morning we _ were 
aroused by the guide, and, placing our 
traps in a cart, drove about a mile out 
of the place, where the boat was await- 
ing us. This craft was a home-made, 
flat-bottomed affair, about nine feet 
long by three wide. It fortunately 
did not leak, and drew but a few 
inches of water. The canal here was 
about ten paces across, and, for sev- 
eral hundred yards, it was as stag- 
nant and dirty as a mud-hole. For 
three or four miles the scene was the 
very abomination of desolation. <A 
great fire had, a few months before 
swept over the swamp, burning vines, 
trees, logs and soil, leaving nothing 
visible but a vast expanse of humid 
black. Every bird, reptile and animal 
had fled, and Dante never conceived of 
a more caliginous picture. The scene, 
as far as the eye could reach, was one 
vast lack-lustre expanse, over which 
brooded the spectre of loneliness. 

Further on the vista changed; great 
trees, half killed by the action of 
the fire, waved their skeleton branches 
in the air; many had fallen one on top 
of another, their huge trunks scorched 
and blackened. Gradually, as the sur- 
face of the swamp got more liquid, the 
action of the fire became more feeble; 
the underbrush had burned away, but 
the great trees were untouched and un- 
marked by the devouring element, and 
the measured stroke of the guide’s oar 
soon carried the boat into the majestic 
solitude of the Great Dismal. 

It is difficult to get rid of the feeling 
that you are the discoverer of this un- 
known place. The solitude is so op- 
pressive, the surroundings so different 
from all you have hitherto seen, that 
one unconsciously feels that he is trav- 
eling in a primeval region. 

Great cypress and gum trees line the 
canal, the branches of which almost in- 
terlace a hundred feet above. The heads 
of the terrapins and snappers pop up in 
the water by the hundreds. The au-. 
tumn days in the swamp are as sultry 
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summer days outside, the vast forest 
and the dense fringes of canebrake keep- 
ing off the north wind, and the moisture 
and warm exhalation from the swamp 
neutralizing the cold air. 

A mile or two further on and we got 
into the home of the shingle getters. 
We met several flat-bottomed scows 
loaded with this article, bound for Suf- 
folk. Their mode of propelling the 
craft is unique. On one side of the 
anal is the towpath, which consists of 
but the single trunk of a tree laid down, 
the butt of one touching the end of 
another. These logs are not secured in 
any way. A pole is attached to the bow 
of the lighter; the other end is held by 
a bare-footed negro, who walks along 
on the treacherous foothold. There are 
generally two polers to each lighter, 
and when one slips and goes up to his 
hips in the mud and mire, the mishap is 
signaled by a burst of boisterous laugh- 
ter. They are a careless, happy sct, 
these shingle getters; they live well, 
have only moderate work, love the 
swamp, and have fat coons for meals 
seven days out of the week. Most of 
the lightermen sleep on their boats 
under the shelter of a home-made tent. 
Others, who remain in the swamp, show 
considerable ingenuity in constructing 
their huts. It is impossible to build 
them on the ground, so they choose four 
short trees that form a square, and lash 
horizontal beams several feet above the 
soil; a solid flooring is next made, and 
upon this platform is erected a cabin of 
light boards. <A big iron pot, suspended 
from a tree in convenient reach, is filled 
with light wood-knots, that serve to cook 
their food by day and act as a lantern 
by night. When solid cooking is re- 
quired, several large green gum logs 
are placed together and a fire built upon 
them; but all culinary labor must be 
done quickly, for in an hour or so the 
logs, pressed down by their own weight, 
sink in the ooze and extinguish the 
embers. On a clear, warm night the 
darkeys make the swamp resound with 
the fiddle and the banjo, and their me- 
lodious voices can be heard for miles. 

The Great Dismal, in the ante-beHlum 
days, was a famous resort for runaway 
slaves, and once in its recesses they 
were never heard of more. When the 
pursuers reached the borders of the 
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swamp, they turned and gave up the 
chase. It was only slaves of extraor- 
dinary hardihood and resolution who 
fled to the swamp; for they knew they 
would be safe, yet it was the same as 
being buried alive, and meant a final 
separation from their families and the 
delights of a civilized life. It may be 
asked, how did these runaways succeed 
in living in the swamp? The explana- 
tion is simple. They herded with the 
shingle getters, and, as a contractor gen- 
erally worked the men, it was none of 
his business to interfere and get the ill- 
will of his workmen, especially as the 
runaways were the hardest workers of 
his gang; and, as he was supposed to be 
unaware of their existence, he never 
paid them anything. I had a long talk 
with a ‘‘runaway” just after the war, 
in Suffolk, who told me he had remained 
hidden in the swamp for nineteen years, 
and in all that time had never seen the 
face of a woman. He said that he had 
plenty of whiskey and tobacco, but what 
he longed for was a real old plantation 
corn shucking. 

Around and on the hogbacks, the 
coons swarmed, if we could judge from 
the signs; we smelled coons, we saw 
coon-skin coats, coon-skin hats, coon- 
skin waist-coats, while on the trees 
around the shingle camp were nailed 
scores of coon skins. The darkeys 
catch them in a peculiar trap; a great 
log, some eight feet long, is laid on the 
ground, and fenced in by shingles or 
palings being driven down on either 
side, thus when one of the logs is raised 
there is apparently a hollow running 
beneath it. A trigger is set and baited, 
and the coon has his life crushed out if 
he meddles with the dead chicken or 
fish on the end of the blade. 

Leaving the lighters and their dwel- 
lings, our skiff continued its way down 
the canal, that had now degenerated 
into a mere ditch, in some places not 
over six feet in width. The scene was 
now strange and bewildering. Great 
trees locked their branches overhead, 
tall canes bent gracefully over the nar- 
row passage, long vines trailed above, 
trellised wild flowers hung aloft—all 
combined to shut out the sun’s rays, 
that only here and there darted through 
the foliage and sparkled on the water. 
The route seemed like a long cathedral 
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aisle, hallowed with a dim, religious 
light that moved the feelings strangely. 
At intervals the canal on both sides 
would be lined with holly trees, the 
dark green flecked with glowing red 
berries. At one or two places the trees 
were further apart, and the long arbutus 
vines formed a perfect canopy that 
bellied downward like a vast sail. 
Some of the stately hemlocks were 
draped with the funereal cypress moss 
and trailing creepers, conjoined in a 
beautiful tracery. 

The silence amid all this lavish dis- 
play of Nature, decked in her fairest 
attire, is depressing. It seems as if the 
whole scene was a waking dream, such 
as the ‘‘Lotus Eaters” saw with half 
closed eyes, or like the golden vision of 
Alnasha. 

Suddenly the canal ends, and Lake 
Drummond appears to the view; and 
if a more beautiful sheet of water exist 
in all the world, it has been hidden 
from mortal gaze. Here it lies in the 
very midst of this mighty swamp, pure 
and undefiled, a rose in the mire, a 
violet in a muck heap. Its water, 
tinged by the health preserving juniper, 
is touched to the color of ruby wine 
that sparkles and glints like gold in the 
sunshine. 

What most impresses one, as his eye 
roves over this broad expanse of water, 
is its utter solitariness; no gulls flash 
with their white wings on its surface, 
no sails gleam in the distance, no nar- 
row trail of vapor against the blue sky 
shows that steamer or tug plows its 
waters. 

The water of this wonderful lake is 
tinctured by the juniper and gum, and 
its virtues are so remarkable that in- 
valids in the vicinity, afflicted by pulmon- 
ary diseases, use it exclusively. Nor is 
this all; it keeps pure and uncontami- 
nated for years, and in the past, when 
a squadron of the navy was ordered to 
cruise off the coast of Africa, the casks 
and butts of those ships were filled with 
the medicinal waters of Lake Drum- 
mond. 

The lake was generally considered as 
fathomless, but just before the war, 
Commodore Barron, acting under in- 
structions of the Navy Department, 
made extensive soundings and reported 
that the average depth was only twelve 


feet; in some places it was twenty feet. 
The bottom was generally of mud, but 
at rare intervals of pure sand. 

After spending half an hour in con- 
templating this lake, I instructed the 
guide to paddle along its edges. I 
found that the lake had no beach at all, 
the cypress trees standing close to its 
boundary; a couple of yards off the 
water had adepth of ten feet. It would 
be an interesting study to a geologist or 
a scientist to explain by what convul- 
sion of nature the centre of this swamp 
could be thus scooped out and hollowed, 
as if by the hand of a Titan, and how 
its waters could be protected from the 
encroachments of the débris of the dis- 
solving material of the swamp. I must 
confess that, in all my explorations of 
this mystic region, this fact puzzled me 
more than all others. A heavy rain 
makes this soil spread and wash to an 
unprecedented degree. Even a moder- 
ate rain would wash a hog hole intoa 
pond. Why, then, after a week’s rain, 
with millions of tons of loose soil per- 
colating and falling into the lake, would 
it not be filled up? Certainly, by all 
calculations, it should be; but, stern fact 
against theory, the lake has not de- 
creased an inch in depth. 

We spent several hours in cruising 
along the rim of the lake. In some 
places heavy growths of reeds grew to 
the water’s edge; again, there would 
be dense canebrake, through whose 
midst we could often hear the plunging 
of some wild animal. Sometimes the 
swamp would show long vistas, desti- 
tute of vegetation; only the gnarled 
trunks of the cypress trees twisted into 
queer and fantastic shapes could be 
seen. Occasionally a wild duck would 
start up in our front. We saw no other 
wild fowl, it was too early in the season, 
but we managed to bag about a dozen 
ducks, which were unusually unsuspect- 
ing and tame. Judging from the water 
and lack of the proper food, I do not 
think that Lake Drummond could be 
more than a temporary stopping place 
for this migratory wild fowl. 

The slanting sun behind the trees 
cast broad shadows across the lake, and 
we interrogated the guide about making 
for some port to spend the night. We 
were tired and hungry, and wanted first 
a fire and next a cup of coffee. 
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We ran the boat to the bank and 
made preparations to pass the night. 
The first thing to do was to get supper. 
A dead white cedar tree furnished fine 
material for a fire, and the guide’s axe 
soon felled it; in a few minutes a 
brilliant blaze lit up the gloomy recesses 
of the swamp. The bacon was frying 
in the pan, the coffee had commenced 
to boil, when slowly the blazing coals 
sank out of sight, leaving only the 
flickering light of the top embers. It 
was just as Colonel Byrd wrote in his 
diary. The top mold, or peat, was 
burned away, and all that remained in 
place of our cheering blaze was a black 
pool of water. 

We kindled a fire in another place, 
and, by hurrying matters, managed to 
finish our supper before the flames were 
quenched. 

Then the guide piled some lightwood 
knots in the frying pan and touched 
them off. We then swung our ham- 
mocks, and lighting our pipes prepared 
to spend an hour or twoinasocial chat. 
Before we had finished our first smoke, 
all hands were slapping, kicking and 
using bad language, for the mosquitoes, 
awakened to life by the warm day, had 
come out in full force, and attracted by 
the glare of the fire, swarmed in clouds. 
In vain we covered our heads with 
clothing; they would manage to find 
their way to some unguarded spot, and 
a sudden sting would cause the sufferer 
to disarrange the blanket, and let ina 
horde of fresh, bloodsthirsty insects. 
Could we have built a smudge we 
would willingly have endured the smoke 
rather than the bites; but as a fire was 
out of the question we simply had to 
stand it. Soon the improvised torch 
went out and left us in pitchy darkness. 
To sleep was impossible, the humming 
of the mosquitoes, the plunging of the 
coons in the lake some fifty yards off; 
the bellowing of the frogs, within a few 
feet of us; the noises of moving bodies 
through the canes; the utter solitude 
of the place as far as human companion- 
ship was concerned, for though we 
could hear, we could not touch or see 
each other, kept all senses on the alert. 
What a noisome, fearful place. De 
Quincy, in his opium visions, never 
dreamed of a more uncanny spot. 
Swung there in space, with the darkness 


encompassing us like a pall, one could 
imagine all sorts of horrible things. 
The place was a fit Inferno where 
Dante’s shades ‘‘ under ban and curse” 
wandered aimlessly. The lugubrious 
croak of the frogs sounded like their 
moans; the boding cry of the owl was 
their lamentations. Fancy could people 
them more vividly than even Gustave 
Doré’s magic pencil could illustrate. 

‘By the gray woods by the swamp, 

Where the toad and newt encamp, 

By the dismal tarns and pools 

Where dwell the Ghouls.” 

‘*' This place is intolerable,” I shouted 
to my companions; ‘‘let us shift our 
quarters.” 

‘All right,” replied my comrade, 
‘*it’s like being entombed alive. Where 
shall we go?” 

‘‘ Anywhere; Jim, are you awake?” 

In a few moments we had all our 
traps stowed away in the boat, along 
with a big pile of lightwood in the bow, 
and soon we were heading for the centre 
of the lake. Upon getting from under 
the sombre shadows of the trees I drew 
a long breath of relief, for shadows and 
mosquitoes departed. 

It was a gorgeous autumn night. 
The vaults of Heaven were jeweled, or 
as Hamlet has it ‘‘were fretted with 
golden fire,” which was reflected by the 
mirror-like water. Millions of fire-flies 
sporting in the air lit up the scene with 
a phosphorescent glow, that made every- 
thing unreal. The tremulous gleams of 
light, the scintillating luminosity, per- 
vaded sky, air and water, making a 
scene of entrancing loveliness. A sil- 
very, silken veil, gemmed with corusca- 
tions, wasaround us. The water seemed 
sown with transplendent gems that by 
turns flashed, shimmered and sparkled. 
Coming from the Stygian obscurity of 
the swamp into the sheen of this chro- 
matic splendor was like slipping from 
a rayless dungeon into fairyland. The 
surroundings seemed all unsubstantial, 
more lovely than a dream, fairer than 
a trance, and more vivid than any coin- 
age of the brain could conceive. Fancy, 
all unchecked, played many a fantastic 
trick. 

There, across the way, is the en- 
chanted palace of Circe. Its steps of 
marble, its pillars of pearl, faintly visible 
through the opaline glints of flame. 
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Off to the right a flashing glimpse could 
be had of the galley of Ulysses, with 
banked oars, forging steadily through 
beryled waters. Calypso floats by on 
her raft, and the Lotus Eaters drift by 
ina boat. That huge tree half sub- 
merged, with its long skeleton branches 
waving in the air, is the barge of Arion 
manned by the Euxine mariners, and 
followed by the Nereides, who swam 
beside the vessel. Merlin never wove 
a greater spell, nor conjured up a more 
delicate fairy scene. 

Who could not imagine, inthe glamour 
of those unearthly surroundings, that he 
could see the lost Indian ever seeking 
for his bride, which tradition the genius 
of Moore has immortalized. There, by 
the glow-worm’s fitful light, the shadowy 
warrior and spectre boat 

** Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the lake by the fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle his white canoe.” 

For hours my friend and I sat there 
in the motionless craft, entranced and 
enthralled. Certainly in all my life I 
never beheld such a delicate and exqui- 
site demonstration before. It was liter- 
ally as if we were floating in some em- 
pyrean region apart from the earth. 

At last tired nature overcame fancy, 
and imagination only existed in our 
dreams. 

In the morning we took a plunge bath 
in the lake; all excepting the guide, 
who made his toilet by dipping one 
hand in the water, smearing his face, 
and wiping his damp countenance with 
a handkerchief. Then we _ paddled 
ashore and, cooking our breakfast, 
smoked our pipes and discussed our 
next step. It was no use trying to ex- 
plore any portion of the swamp on foot; 
the guide positively refused to join in 
any such proceeding. It was impossible 
to get any game merely by cruising 
along the rim of the lake. The guide 
repeated his statement that he knew of 
a farmer who lived on the border of the 
swamp, who had a good pack of dogs, 
and that by putting up there we could 
be reasonably certain of getting a bear 
oradeer. We, therefore, adhered to 
our first conclusion, to retrace our steps 
and return to the mainland; so we left 
the place in the early morning, and as we 
reached the inlet, where the lofty trees 
rimmed its boundaries, we turned our 


eyes to the lake for the last time. The 
waters lay now as still and tranquil 
as they will rest forever. The glint- 
ing rays of the sun tinged its surface, 
until it glowed like opal and ruby in its 
setting of jet. We were loath to leave 
it, but the unsympathetic guide sent 
the boat gliding up the canal. 

We reached our old quarters at Suf- 
folk that night, and the next morning 
hired a team and drove some fifteen 
miles to the home of a Mr. Seabright, 
whose farm lay on the borders of the 
Dismal. Our host was a genial, com- 
panionable man, who loved hunting 
better than he did farming. He wasa 
bachelor, some forty years old, and took 
life easy. His cornfield furnished him 
with bread, his hogs and the game he 
killed with meat. One suit of clothes 
lasted him a long time, a tobacco patch 
filled his pipe and kept his jaws moving 
all the yearround. Hedid not care for 
style, was never sick a day in his life. 
His apple orchard, planted by his father, 
furnished him in trade with a barrel of 
brandy yearly—so what more did he 
want. 

‘“‘T never had the blues but once,” 
he said to me, ‘‘and that was some years 
ago, when a Suffolk gal kicked me, and 
I am durned glad of it now.” 

Milton, or Milt, as he was called, was 
a true philosopher, and as he had but 
little need of money, he never bothered 
his brains about accumulation. He kept 
a pack of eight dogs of very uncertain 
lineage, though they showed the hound 
more than any other breed. Two of the 
pack were of unusual size, strength and 
ferocity, and, what with the battles 
among themselves and their fights with 
the bears and coons, their dewlaps and 
ears were torn to ribbons. ‘ 

‘* A good bear dog,” said Milt, ‘‘must 
be a mongrel; a cross of the hound with 
the mastiff or bull-dog is the best; the 
first gives him the nose, the second the 
pluck. An ordinary hound will trail a 
bear, but he won’t tackle him and make 
him take to a tree. When them dogs 
close on a bear, it’s shindy or skedaddle, 
and it don’t take ’em long to make up 
their minds, nuther! I killed last year 
twenty-one bears. Most on them, 
though, I shot outside the Swamp; when 
they come prowling around after roast- 
ing ears and melons. A few | treed in 
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the swamp, but its tough work, as you'll 
find out to-morrow.” 

Milt was right,—we did. 

Milt’s weapon was a muzzle-loader, 
with eighteen buckshot in each barrel, 
the dogs delaying the bear in the open 
until he closed up on them. When 
treed, one load was generally sufficient 
to make bruin descend to find new quar- 
ters, and as he came down the second 
barrel would be sure to finish him. 

We ate our breakfast by candle light, 
and Milt, my comrade and myself started 
out at dawn for the swamp, about a mile 
away. The night had been an unusually 
sultry one for this season of the year, 
and there was every prospect that the 
day would be, as Milt expressed it, ‘‘a 
blazer.” The dogs spread out in fine 
form, and loped along through a big 
cornfield, snuffing the ground at inter- 
vals. Once in a while one would give 
a yelp, but the rest of the pack never 
noticed it. We kept along the edge of 
the swamp for a couple of miles with- 
out stirring up any fur larger than a 
rabbit. The birds, though, were in the 
greatest profusion, covey after covey 
of partridges were flushed, and sped 
whirring away into the woods and 
branches. A huge flock of swamp 
blackbirds covered the ground, it 
seemed, solidly, for an acre or more. 
Doves, too, were flying in flocks of hun- 
dreds. I never saw so many at one 
time. They darted all around us, offer- 
ing beautiful shots. Certainly, had we 
known of this profusion of small game 
we would have preferred a rattling bird 
hunt to a tedious chase after a bear. 
But we consoled ourselves with the 
thought that we would let ourselves 
loose at them the next day. 

We were drifting along in an aimless 
fashion, when Jack, the grizzled veteran 
of the pack, uttered a melodious howl, 
long drawn out. Every dog rushed to 
his side, and, after sniffing, they all gave 
tongue. 

‘‘Is it a bear or deer?” I asked, when 
we reached the spot. 

‘* Bar; see the hair arising on them 
dogs’ backs? That’s a sure sign; it 
means fight to them—and they are get- 
ting their mad up. If it was a deer trail 
they’d be off like a shot. Here’s the 
footprints.” 

The dogs now went in a run and 


disappeared in the gloom of the swamp, 
and we plunged after them. The 
canebrake was composed of reeds,— 
great, strong, lofty poles, such as are 
used for fishing rods; and growing 
together as thick as one’s fingers. It 
was slow and tough work forcing our 
way through them, and before we had 
gone a couple of hundred yards, the 
sound of the dogs’ voices ceased entirely. 
We came to a standstill, Milt sounding 
his horn frequently and getting no 
responsive cry. It was an hour by my 
watch before we heard anything, and 
then there was a slight rustling in the 
cane, and all unexpectedly, a full 
grown doe ran almost on us; before we 
could jerk our guns up, she made a 
mighty leap sideways and was out of 
sight ina second. The canebrake was 
so dense that it was impossible to see 
ten feet ahead. All threw up their 
guns, but none pulled trigger, realizing 
that we might as well fire in the dark. 
‘*Dog-gone the luck,” growled Milt, 
‘that doe was as fatas butter. It ain’t 
any use staying in here any longer; 
that bar has struck for the lake and the 
dogs never will catch up with him.” 
We retraced our steps, getting in 
the open, and sat smoking and talk- 
ing for sometime. Just as our patience 
was becoming exhausted, and we were 
thinking of returning home, one of the 
pack—a long-limbed gyp named Queen, 
came out of the swampall covered with 
black pitch-like mud. A long blast 
from Milt’s cow-horn brought the others, 
all mud coated from the tip end of their 
nose to the end of their tails. Their 
lolling tongues and heaving sides 
showed that they had toiled hard. 
Another long wait occurred, to give 
the pack time to recover wind, and we 
continued the hunt. The sun was by 
this time high in the heavens, and its 
beams were scorching. The next place 
the dogs were thrown off was an old 
meadow that had not been cultivated 
for some years, and was fast relapsing 
into its primeval wilds. Young pines, 
bunches of briers, dotted the field 
throughout. The land trended far into 
the swamp, and was in the shape of a 
horseshoe. We kept across, while the 
dogs followed its borders around. All 
at once a simultaneous cry broke from 
the pack, and an antlered buck leaped 
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in easy bounds through the field; the 
dogs had cut him off from the swamp, 
and he was striking for the woods 
behind us. In his flight he never saw 
us; his fear was from the dogs. His 
course was diagonally across the field, 
which would bring him within easy 
range of our guns. Wedropped silently 
in a patch of broom-straw and waited 
for him. He never swerved a hair’s 
breadth from his line of flight, and just 
as he passed through an open space, 
between forty and fifty yards distant, 
every gun exploded; the deer gave a 
mighty bound and vanished from sight; 
the hounds were right behind him, 
baying with all their might. By the 
time we slipped fresh shells in our guns, 
a frenzied outcry from the pack showed 
that they had overtaken their game. 
In a few seconds we were with them 
and found the animal prone on the 
ground, feebly gasping for breath. He 
was an eight-tined buck, and his hide 
was literally perforated with holes. It 
being so warm, Milt skinned him then 
and there, and hung the carcass to a 
limb of a tree. It was so intensely 


warm that we were glad to take a long 
rest in the shade, and nothing but a 


sense of pride kept us from going back 
home and loafing through the rest of 
this worse than mid-summer day. 

Once more the dogs were sent out, 
and we proceeded slowly along the 
brink of the swamp. In passing through 
a dense coppice, we came toa dead cedar 
which was covered with vines heavily 
weighted with an enormous quantity of 
fox grapes. Here it was that the pack 
gave a savage howl and rushed, with 
a common impulse, into the canes. 

‘Come on,” yelled Milt, ‘‘ that bar is 
not far off; he was eating them grapes 
when he heard us coming.” 

Into the canebrakes once more, push- 
ing our way through by main force for 
nearly a mile. It was hot enough to 
roast an ox, and the tremendous exer- 
tion made the perspiration pour out of 
every pore. The dogssuddenly deflected 
to the right, and we could hear them 
crashing through the cover; and at last 
the faintest vestige of sound died away. 
And here we were for the second time, 
stuck fast in the brakes. It was now 
high noon, and Milt’s prediction came 
true; it was ‘‘as hot as blazes,” and 


growing hotter, not a breath of a breezé 
could reach through this dense, impene- 
trable cover, and the moisture from the 
swamp, changed into steam by the heat, 
almost par-boiled us. Just as we were 
about to leave in utter disgust, our 
discomforts were forgotten, for the bear 
had evidently been overtaken and had 
turned and was fighting his way to the 
higher ground of a ridge where the 
large trees grew. 

‘*Follow me,” yelled Milt. 
got him now, sure!” 

He pushed forward, and we kept 
close to him. Shades of Acteon! what 
a rush we made. Each man was soon 
puffing and blowing like a miniature lo- 
comotive, and steaming like one, too. 
Bursting, tearing and ripping a path 
through the thick canebrake with a 
desperate energy, we came to higher 
ground, where the cat-o’-nine-tails took 
the place of reeds and vines, and here we 
made better progress, and, at last, gasp- 
ing, weakened and reeling, we reached 
the dogs, who were barking around a 
thick, but scrubby, black jack tree. Gaz- 
ing upward, we saw the bear sitting on 
his hams in the crotch of a big limb. 

‘*Aim at his head,” said Milt. The 
gun rang out, and the animal fell like 
a bag of meal. 

Well, I had killed a bear, but he was 
only half as large as I expected, and I 
certainly would not have gone through 
so much to shoot such a small animal. 

‘*Why!” said my companion, giving 
the carcass a contemptuous kick, ‘‘a 
policeman could have arrested that 
bear by himself and carried it to the 
station house.” 

We lay on the ground utterly spent, 
and almost mad with thirst. Oh! for 
a draught of seltzer or bottle of Bass. 
The very swamp smoked with the heat, 
and the gaseous caloric seemed as if it 
would melt the solid flesh. I thought of 
the Arab maxim—“‘‘ Bagdad is a stove, 
Cairo a furnace, and Aiden hell.” We 
lay on the roots of the trees, incapable 
of exertion; the dogs had crawled off 
in search of water, and that is the last 
we saw of them. I have been in some 
hot places in my life, but never experi- 
enced such intense, steaming, prostrat- 
ing heat as filled the Great Dismal. It 
was positive, actual suffering, a burn- 
ing fever, a cremating nightmare. 


‘““We’ve 
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7 WELL- 
REGU- 
LATED 
militia” 

. was declared by the 

my Twenty-fourth 
article of the New 
Hampshire Bill of 
Rights, to be ‘‘the 
proper, natural, and 
sure defense of a 
state.” This decla- 
ration took effect 
as a portion of the 
organic law of the 
State, on the first 
Wednesday inJune, 
1784. This was the 
third constitution 
which a long-suffer- 
ing colonial conven- 
tion had framed, 
and submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion or rejection, the latter fate having 
overwhelmed the delegates’ first two 
attempts. 

An earlier official declaration, touch- 
ing this important branch of the govern- 
ment, was contained in the only charter 
which the province of New Hampshire 
ever received—that of 1679. This doc- 
ument set up a separate government for 
the colony, which had heretofore been 
ruled from Massachusetts’ seat of power, 
and, in it, it was declared the will and 
pleasure of the king to permit the local 
authorities ‘‘to give and issue forth 
commissions, from time to time, to such 
person and persons whom they shall 
judge shall be best qualified for regulat- 
ing and disciplining of the Militia of our 
said Province.” 

There is a still earlier record, how- 
ever, under date of May, 1631, when 
Thomas Eyre, one of the proprietors of 
Maine and New Hampshire, wrote thus 
to Ambrose Gibbins, his agent on this 
side the water: ‘‘By the Bark lar- 
wick we send you a factor to take care 
of the trade goods; also a soldier for 
discovery.” This, the first professional 
soldier in the State, was Darby Field, 
an Irishman, who proved himself to be, 
indeed, ‘‘a soldier for discovery,” by 
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making the ascent of Mount Washing- 
ton—a feat which no white man certainly 
had ever before accomplished, and prob- 
ably no human being, for the Indians, 
who guided Field, were afraid to go to 
the summit, and all of them, except 
two, who took courage from him, re- 
mained about half-way up the slope 
while Darby pushed on, returning safe 
and sound, with such stories of what he 
had seen, that many New Hampshire 
folk followed his example. 

Under the Charter of 1679 the New 
Hampshire Militia was organized, with 
Major Richard Waldron at its head. 
Major Waldron had previously served 
in a like capacity, under the Massa- 
chusetts régime, and in one of his 
campaigns against the Indians he had so 
conducted himself that he was marked 
for their revenge. No opportunity 


- presented itself during New Hamp- 


shire’s brief period of self-government, 
and in 1689, when Massachusetts arose 
in arms against the government of 
Andros and, with conspicuous consist- 
ency, in the same week, usurped the 
government of New Hampshire, Wald- 
ron was, on April 23d, appointed ‘‘to be 
commander-in-chief of the New Hamp- 
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MAJ. A. H. CHASE, JUDGE ADVOCATE. 


shire regiment.” His glory was short- 
lived, for on the night of June 27th, the 
Indians fell upon the garrison of Co- 
checo, with Waldron as a special mark 
for massacre. He was awakened by 
the noise of the savages in his house, 
and, sword in hand, he drove them 
back through several rooms. Then, 
turning to get other weapons, he was 
felled to the floor by a tomahawk blow 
on the head. The elated Indians then 
drew him into the hall and seated him 
in a chair on the very table where he 
sat when he held court, and tauntingly 
asked, ‘‘ Who shall judge Indians now?” 
After slashing him with knives, ‘‘to 
cross out their accounts,” the Indians 
cut off Waldron’s nose and ears, thrust 
them into his mouth, and as he was 
about to fall from his chair, his own 
sword was placed beneath him, and he 
fell upon it and expired. 

Waldron’s militia was continued un- 
der the succeeding quarrelsome and 
arbitrary royal governors, and followed 
the fortunes.of the Province, as it was 
successively annexed to Massachusetts 
and made independent once more. 
These forces were chiefly employed 
against the Indians, though, in the 
summer of 1711, they joined with the 
English in the invasion of Canada, 
which proved a failure, as in sailing up 
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the St. Lawrence eight transports were 
wrecked and a thousand men were 
drowned, only one of them being from 
New England, however. 

The close of Queen Anne’s War, in 
1713, brought quiet,and the trusty sword 
was beaten up into plowshares, finding 
bucolic employment for several years. 

The statutes of the Province were 
collated and published for the first time 
in 1716, and two years later, having 
learned to prepare for war in time of 
peace, a militia act was passed. This 
was a curious statute. It constituted 
the entire male population, from sixteen 
to sixty years of age, members of the 
military establishment, and declared 
that the commanders should call out 
their men ‘‘four times in each year, and 
no more, to exercise them in motions, 
the use of arms, and shooting at marks.” 
The officers were authorized to punish 
breaches of discipline, with no greater 
penalties than ‘‘ laying neck and heels, 
riding the wooden horse, or ten shil- 
lings fine.” 

Under the operations of this law, the 
military force of New Hampshire rose 
to a high degree of efficiency, and took 
part in the French and Indian War 
with distinguished credit. The two ex- 
peditions against Crown Point, the siege 
of Louisburg, the invasion of Canada, 
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the destruction of St. Francis, the pil- 
laging of Norridgewock, the Pequauket 
fight, and all the other engagements in 
which the New England colonies took 
part, were participated in by New 
Hampshire troops; and many men, who 
led com- 
panies in 
these skir- 
mishes, 
were thus 
trained for 
the greater 
work which 
came later, 
when _ the 
country a- 
chieved its 
independ- 
ence. Such 
a one was 
that re- 
doubtable 
warrior, General John Stark, 
whose service embraced 
many an encounter with 
the savages, in hand-to- 
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hand affray or more formal 
warfare, and whose revolu- 
tionary record is bright with 


the memories of his leader- 
ship at Bunker Hill, at 
Bennington, and at Tren- 
ton. 

From 1718 to 1775, the 
militia of the State wascon- 
stantly im- 
proving. 
Governor 
Benning 
Wentworth, 
who suc- 
ceeded Gov- 
ernor Belch- 
er, in 1741, 
when the 
Province of 
New Hamp- 
shire was 
finally sep- 
arated from 
Massachu- 
setts, was to the manner born, being a 
Portsmouth merchant; and, under his 
knowledge of the colony’s needs, he took 
measures to strengthen every depart- 
ment of his government. His nephew, 
John Wentworth, succeeded him in the 
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governorship, and was of like training. 
He was much fonder of display than 
his uncle, and in the four short years 
that fomenting freedom permitted him 
to rule the militia made great advances, 
particularly in the way of equipment. 
The pom- 
pous gover- 
nor’s fond- 
ness for the 
military 
was _ill-re- 
quited by 
his men-at- 
arms, for, 
on the out- 
break of the 
Revolution, 
nearly all of 
his fine sol- 
diers took 
sides with 
the colo- 
nists, and one particularly 
resplendent organization, 
the Cadets at Exeter, of 
which the founder of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
was colonel, took Governor 
Wentworth’s guns and 
marched away to Cam- 
bridge, upon the first rumor 
of the affair at Lexington. 
And it was a party of mi- 
litiamen who struck the 
first blow for American 
liberty on 
this contin- 
ent, in De- 
. cember, 1774, 
by over- 
powering the 
guard at Fort 
William and 
Mary, in 
Portsmouth 
harbor, and 
taking away 
the Crown’s 
stock of am- 
munition, 
which was 
hidden for a time beneath the pul- 
pit of the church, at Durham, where 
it rested safely, despite the parson’s 
fiery discourses, and whence it was rc- 
moved in teams to Bunker Hill. On 
the site of this old meeting house the 
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State of New Hampshire has lately 
erected a monument to General John 
Sullivan, a resident of the village and 
the only major-general whom the State 
had during the War for Independ- 
ence. 

The adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence rendered the mainten- 
ance of that document obligatory upon 
the colonists, and, in September, 1776, 
a new militia act was passed by the 
New Hampshire legislature, which was 
a radical change from anything which 
it superseded. By the new act, two 
classes of soldiers were provided for: 
a training band and an alarm list. The 
training band was constituted of all the 
able-bodied male persons in the State, 
from sixteen years of age to fifty, ex- 
cept certain persons in position and 
employment specified, and negroes, In- 
dians and mulattoes. 

Each officer and private soldier was 
**to equip himself and be constantly 
provided with a good fire-arm, good 
ramrod, a worm, priming-wire and 
brush, and a bayonet fitted to his gun, 
a scabbard and belt therefor, and a 
cutting sword or a tomahawk or hatch- 
et, a pouch containing a cartridge-box 
that would hold fifteen rounds of car- 
tridges at least, a hundred buckshot, a 
jack-knife and tow for wadding, six 
flints, one pound of powder, forty 
leaden balls fitted to his gun, and a 
knapsack and blanket, a canteen or 
wooden bottle sufficient to hold one 
quart.” Each town was to provide and 
deposit in some safe place, for use 
in case of an alarm, a specified number 
of spades or shovels, axes and picks, 
and to provide arms and equipments 
for those unable to provide for them- 
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selves. Each company was to muster 
eight times a year, including regiment- 
al musters. 

The alarm list included all male per- 
sons from sixteen to sixty-five, not 
included in the training band and not 
exempted in the first section of the 
act. They were to serve in a separate 
corps; were subject to be called out of 
their towns by no officer under the rank 
of colonel; and, once in every six 
months, they were to be called out by 
the captains of the companies belong- 
ing to the training band in the limit of 
which they resided, to have their arms 
and accoutrements examined. The 
alarm was to be given by firing three 
guns, one after the other; by firing the 
beacon; or the drums beating the 
alarm. Military watches or guards 
were to be appointed by the commis- 
sioned officer of each town, or by the 
commanding officers, in such numbers 
and at such times and places as were 
designated; and all persons in the 
training band or alarm list, under sixty 
years of age, were required to do 
watch duty. 

When the militia of the State, or any 
part of the same, was out ‘‘on alarm 
for the immediate defense of this or 
any other of the United Colonies of 
America,” fifty-nine articles, known as 
the ‘‘ Articles of War,” were enacted 
for their government and regulation. 
These were very stringent, and were 
calculated to meet every conceivable 
contingency that might arise. 

This act continued in force during 
the most critical periods of the Revo- 
lution, though the penalties for non- 
compliance with its regulations were 
twice, at least, made more severe. 
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YALE FOOTBALL TEAM, 1894. 
C. FINCKE, F, T. MURPHY, ROGERS, A. M. BEARD, Ww, R. CROSS, P. MILLS, DE W. COCHRAN, 
Sub Quarter. Rt. Tackle. Sub Tackle. Lt. Tackle. Sub Guard. Sub Half-back. Sub Half-back. 
R. MARKS, L. HINKEY, H. CROSS, F. S. BUTTERWORTH, 5. B. THORNE, G. T. ADEF, L BASS, 
Sub Half-back. Rt. End. Sub Centre Full Back. Lt. Half-back. Quarter Back. Sub End. 
HATCH J. A. MCCREA, W. O. HICKOK, F. A. HINKEY, P, T. STILLMAN, A. BROWN, 
Sub End. Lt. Guard. Rt. Guard. Lt. End and Capt. Centre Rush, Sub Guard. 
Cc. S. MORRIS, c. CHADWICK, A. N. JERRAMS, G. C. GREENWAY, R. ARMSTRONG, H. LETTON, 
Sub Quarter-back. Sub Tackle. Rt. Half-back. Right End. Sub Half-back. Sub Half-back. 
HE foot- dom from objectionable features was due 
ball to the rather wholesale arraignment 
season which the sport had received at the 
of 1894 hands of those who believed it too 
was the most rough anddangerous. But the Univer- 
extraordinary sity Athletic Club, working from a dif- 
one in the his- ferent standpoint, namely, that of sym- 
tory of the pathy with the game, also took a hand 


sport, and will 
go down as 

. such to the 
players of later years. There was 
never so great interest, and the intensity 
of excitement was continued up to the 
very end of the season. With a single 





exception, there was nothing to mar the 
important matches, even from the most 
critical standpoint. 


Much of this free- 





in its improvement by a revision of the 
rules. This action took place during 
the winter and spring, and the rules 
committee handed down a code pro- 
viding for more kicking. In fact, one 
of the most vital changes made, and the 
one that did the most to open up the 
game, was the insistence upon an actual 
kick wherever the rules so stated. This 
did away entirely with the prevalent 
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fashion of converting all free kicks into 
mass and wedge plays. 

Thus the season opened upon new 
plays and conditions. In July Harvard, 
under her coaches, experimented along 
the lines of the new rules, but the prac- 
tice was secret and little was known as 
to the tactics that would be developed. 

As mentioned in a former issue of 
OvuTING, an attempt was made to se- 
cure an agreement between Yale and 
Harvard doing away with summer prac- 
tice, but this fell through. Yale did 
practically abandon it and dispensed 
with much of the usual morning prac- 
tice, without, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, any bad results. It is probable 
that we have seen the end of the exces- 
sive summer work of preparation for 
this sport, and that, outside the kicking 
practice, none of the teams will be 
obliged to go into summer training 
again. 

But to return. Apart from the short 
period of work done by the Harvard 
team in July, at which time several 
injuries were sustained, there was no 
opportunity of reaching conclusions as 
to the probable style of play that the 
new rules would bring out. The only ex- 


pert who really committed himself fore- 
told the utter annihilation of the smaller 


teams. He predicted that the superior 
team would, after once securing the 
ball,never be doing anything else but try- 
ing goals. As it actually transpired, there 
never was a season when the smaller 
teams scored so much upon their greater 
rivals as they did in the season of 1894. 
From the very outset, Crescent, 
Williams, Brown, West Point, Lehigh, 
Virginia and others crowded the cracks 
so closely as to bring an expression of 
wonderment to the faces of all the cap- 
tains and coaches. No one could at the 
moment decide whether it was really 
the effect of the new rules or not, and 
the coaches of the big teams were on 
the anxious seat until they learned that 
their rivals were being bothered in the 
same way. 

Before the end of October Cornell 
had scored on Princeton and Harvard; 
University of Virginia and Crescent had 
scored on Pennsylvania; Brown had 
scored on Harvard, and Williams had 
scored on Yale. 

Another fact worthy of note was the 
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desire that seemed to possess every 
captain to play the position of quarter. 
Trenchard,of Princeton,had been trying 
it; Knipe, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, had evidently made up his mind 
that that was his place, and even 
Hinkey, of Yale, had gone in very fre- 
quently behind the centre rush. As 
none of these men finally played the 
position, it is evident that there was a 
decided period of time wasted by each 
in the attempt. Not that the captains 
lost their own time, for it is not a bad 
thing for a captain to have a little 
change and a chance to see how hard 
the quarter’s position is, but that all the 
quarters needed every moment of pos- 
sible play to perfect themselves under 
the new rules and changed conditions. 
When all the teams had settled down 
to steady work, Harvard had been by 
far the most unfortunate in the way of 
injured men, Captain Emmons, Gray, 
Acton and Stevenson all being on the 
hospital list. Ward, of Princeton, was 
laid up with water on the knee. Both 
his injury and that of Emmons had 
been originally received in the summer 
practice. The last days of October 
brought Cornell down to try at Princeton 
and Harvard. From her rather inferior 
showing in 1893 it was not expected 
that she would draw out either of .these 
teams to any greatextent. But, thanks 
to the coaching of Marshall Newell, 
Harvard’s former tackle, Cornell came 
down equipped with modern football, 
and quite as well posted as her greater 
rivals upon the style and methods most 
effective under the new rules. Her team 
in the Princeton game not only scored, 
but scored through good running and 
strong interfering, making ground di- 
rectly through Princeton’s star tackle. 
The game evidently did them good, too, 
in the way of increasing their confi- 
dence, for when they met Harvard, on 
October 27th, they scored twelve points 
to Harvard’s twenty-two. Harvard 
made the serious mistake, when they 
found that Cornell was getting at their 
runners more than they had anticipated, 
of holding, and this use of the hands 
cost them many a yard. Then, too, find- 
ing Cornell’s interference stiff, some of 
their line men tried to anticipate the 
play and were repeatedly caught off- 
side, giving Cornell several yards. This 
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game gave one a chance to see that 
Wrenn, the tennis player, was in a fair 
way to make the position of quarter on 
the Harvard team. 

From this time on the football inter- 
est was centred in watching the devel- 
opment of the two teams who were to 
meet at Trenton on the tenth of No- 
vember,—Princeton and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

That game was the first of the great 
matches that were to test the merits of 
the crack teams. Many of the old foot- 
ball experts had been entrapped into 
expressing very decided opinions as to 
the impossibility of Pennsylvania de- 
feating the Tigers, and in the main the 
crowd that journeyed to Trenton ex- 
pected to see Princeton win in a closely- 
fought contest. It had rained the night 
before, but the field was in fair condi- 
tion. Little had been heard and noth- 
ing seen of the Pennsylvania team for 
a week or more, as they had been qui- 
etly despatched to the Delaware Water 
Gap to recruit, as well as to practice their 
new interference plays. Before the 
teams appeared upon the field there 
was the usual interchange of song, each 
side shouting the merits of their own 
men, and, it must be confessed, belittling 
the prowess of their antagonists. The 
game was delayed, owing to a discussion 
as to the selection of a referee. Matters 
were finally adjusted, and the following 
gentlemen officiated: Messrs. Bliss, of 
Yale, Dashiel, of Annapolis, and Mc- 
Clung, of Lehigh, as referee, umpire 
and linesman respectively. Every one 
was watching to see what the new open- 
ing play would amount to, as the rule 
compelled a kick. The game opened 
by a kick out of bounds by Brooke, of 
Pennsylvania. The ball was at once 
brought back, and on the second at- 
tempt he sent it nearly to Princeton’s 
five-yard line, where it fell into Coch- 
ran’s hands. Princeton then essayed a 
running game, but were soon forced to 
kick, and during the entire first half 
were unable to crowd the fight out of 
their own territory. Twice, indeed, ‘it 
was only by great rallies that they kept 
Pennsylvania from scoring, and once 
only stopped them within a foot of the 
goalline. For all that, the score at the 
end of the first half was zero, but to 
even a Princeton coacher it was evident 


that the Philadelphians were in better 
shape for the next half, when they 
should have the wind. 

Princeton opened with a kick, which 
Pennsylvania returned on the jump, and 
in fifteen minutes Princeton was crowd- 
ed down and a kick forced upon them. 
Williams blocked the ball and secured 
it, and in another minute Pennsylvania 
had a touchdown which was converted 
into a goal. Princeton returned bravely 
to the charge, but there was a hopeless- 
ness about their play that became al- 
most a helplessness as their men failed 
to hold the Pennsylvania line. To teljs 
the truth, some of the muffing by thy 
Princeton backs in the first half hiof 
done much to break up the confidenag]. 
of the forwards, and they barely datagk 
to go down the field at all when the ban 
was in the air. Before the half endea. 
Pennsylvania had added six points more 
to her score, and the ball had hardly 
been in the Philadelphian territory at 
all. Never did a sadder set of men 
leave a football field than the Princeton 
team that night, crippled and defeated. 

On the same day Cornell and Wil- 
liams had played a most remarkable 
game at Albany, in which neither side 
was able to score. The ground was 
slippery and the ball wet, which ac- 
counted in a measure for the result, al- 
though long runs were made, notably 
by Saussa, of Cornell, and Hickey, of 
Williams. 

Dartmouth also defeated Amherst on 
this date by a score of 30 to o. 

A week later Cornell met the team 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia, and held the conquerors 
of Princeton down to six points. The 
field was slimy with mud, and it was 
not until within seven minutes of the 
end of the game that Pennsylvania was 
able to crowd the Ithacans down into 
their goal and score the touchdown. 
Cornell several times carried the ball to 
the Philadelphians’ thirty-yard line, 
and once in the first half had it at the 
fifteen-yard line, but lost it for holding 
there. The game was a thorough sur- 
prise, more on account of Pennsyl- 
vania’s former work against Princeton, 
after Princeton had defeated Cornell. 
Probably not nearly enough allowance 
had been made for Cornell’s increased 
experience. 
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HARVARD FOOTBALL TEAM, 1894. 


WHITTEMORE. CABOT. 

WM. ROGERS. 

Asst. Mgr. 
HALLOWELL, 

DUNLOP. 
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On the same day the championship 
of the American Football Union was 
won by the Orange team, defeating 
Crescent by a score of 16 to 8. This 
game was played in the mud and was 
won by the superiority of Orange in 
interference. Crescent had some ex- 
cellent tricks, one of which, a fake 
kick, was the indirect cause of a touch- 
down. 

Meanwhile the time of the Harvard- 
Yale game was coming near, and the 
air was full of suppressed excitement 
and rumors regarding it. The secret 
practice, and certainly this ought to be 
greatly curtailed, only increased the 
intensity of feeling. As a matter of 
fact, Yale opened the gates, but no one 
could believe that they had exhibited 
all their plays. Harvard had played 
‘he Chicago Athletic Club on Novem- 
ber roth, and had run up twenty-four 
points in the first half, making particu- 
larly jubilant all her supporters. The 
running of Brewer, Wrightington and 


F. SHAW. GRAUTERMAN. WRIGHTINGTON. MANAGER MILLS, 


B, WATERS, DUCETTE. N, SHAW. 


ARTHUR BREWER. CAPT. R. W.EMMONS, 2D. HAYES, 
CHA>, BREWER, 


WRENN, FAIRCHILD, 

Waters had secured two touchdowns 
inside the first ten minutes, and every- 
one felt that the team work was far more 
satisfactory than ever before. Yale had 
still more recently met the men from 
Chicago and had stood the comparison 
even better. The fact that Greenway 
and DeWitt, the former Yale’s reliable 
end and the latter the choice for half, 
were not injured, but one ill with 
malarial fever and the other. with 
nephritis, made some of the skeptics at 
New Haven look glum, but there was 
a genera! belief in the team and its 
ability to win. Harvard men, too, 
were far better contented with the work 
of their team and with its quality than 
usual, and the labor of Dr. Brooks and 
Mr. Deland had been certainly shown 
in the improvement. 

When, therefore, the two teams 
lined up at Hampden Park, Spring- 
field, both sides were confident 
in the bottom of their hearts of 
victory. Then occurred one of those 
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lightning-like turns of the wheel of 
Fortune, which seem to those who lose 
by it too cruel to be real, while those 
who profit by it are almost equally 
upset by the rise of spirits contingent 
upon success. Almost before one 
might draw a long breath, Stillman, of 
Yale, had broken through the Harvard 
line and blocked a kick, and Yale had a 
touchdown. When a man has worked 
for months either coaching or playing 
football, and the final game comes, he 
considers most carefully all the various 
methods of play—the chances of ex- 
haustion, the value of the wind,’ the 
question of which plays to use the 
most—all a thousand and one details, 
which may add a few feet here and 
there to his gains, or hold back a yard 
of his opponents’ advance. So fine is 
the calculation that the importance of 
the event becomes magnified immensely. 
These big games have been so often 
won by a single touchdown and goal, 
that a point seems large, and a score of 
six something almost unbeatable. And in 
the very twinkling of an eye one of these 
two teams had gained that advantage, 
and the other team had had no oppor- 


From a Photo. by Gilbert & Bacon, Phila, 


tunity of showing even one of the many 
finely developed plays with which they 
had been equipped! Yale kicked off 
to Harvard's fifteen-yard line. The 
two teams lined up and the ball was 
passed back to Brewer for a punt. 
Stillman came through like a shot, 
blocked the ball squarely, followed it 
over the line and dropped on it. It 
was a most inauspicious beginning, and 
the game that followed proved anything 
but satisfactory. 

Harvard’s nerve was something to be 
remembered, for, with the score against 
them, they fought persistently and finally 
secured a touchdown, a neat double pass 
aiding materially in the advance down 
the field. But they made a failure of 
the attempt to convert it into a goal. 
Toward the close of the half a weak 
punt by Harvard gave Yale the ball on 
Harvard’s ten-yard line, and Thorne 
soon secured another touchdown for 
Yale. This ended the scoring. 

The ill-luck under which the Harvard 
team opened the game pursued them to 
the very end. Of two drop kicks for 
goal, one of them struck the bar of the 
goal and fell back within the field, and 


ery 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA FOOTBALL TEAM, 1804. 


WHARTON (r. g.) 
ROSENGARTEN (r. € ) 
MINDSs (rf, t.) 


BULL (c.) 
oscoon (r.h. b.) BRooKE(f. b.) KNIPE (capt. 1. h. b.) 
WILLIAMS (q. b.) 


wooprurr (1. g.) 
GELBERT (I. e€.) 
WAGENHURST (I, t.) 
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PRINCETON FOOTBALL TEAM, 1894. 


G. COCHRAN, REITER. 
KNOX-TAYLOR. BANNARD. 
ARMSTRONG. W. D. WARD. 
CHURCH, 


SMITH. 
the other was kicked too late to score, 
although the ball went over the bar. 
The final score was twelve to four in 
favor of Yale. 

A great many of Yale’s old coaches 
had predicted that whenever a year 
should come in which both Harvard and 
Princeton had good teams, Yale would 
be defeated by one of them, on account 
of the too close proximity of the dates 
of the two matches. In 1893 Yale was 
defeated by Princeton, and those who 
had made this prediction said: ‘‘I told 
you so.” Whether there was anything 
in their cry or not, the Yale-Princeton 
game of 1894 was postponed to the Sat- 
urday after Thanksgiving. The next 
great game of importance was, there- 
fore, the Harvard-Pennsylvania game, 
played in Philadelphia on Thanks- 
giving day. 

The University of Pennsylvania team 
had taught the public, and particularly 
the football public, a not-to-be-forgotten 
lesson a few weeks earlier, when they 
defeated Princeton so handily at Tren- 
ton. For all that, the showing made by 
Harvard in the game against Yale had 


A. L. WHEELER. CROWDIS. 


T. G. TRENCHARD. 
A. H, ROSENGARTEN, 


H. A. BROWN. 
D. RIGGS. H. W. BARNETT, 


A. F, HOLLY. 


J. M. RHODES. 


POE. 


given every one a wholesome respect 
for Harvard persistence. The general 
opinion might be well covered by the 
expression that the game would be any- 
one’s until the final call of time. One 
of the opinions that had gained general 
credence was that Pennsylvania had 
been brought into condition so early in 
order to defeat Princeton, that her team 
would surely go stale before the day of 
the Harvard game. Never was con- 
tradiction more firmly stamped upon 
a belief than upon this one. In the 
first half of the game there was not 
much to choose between the two teams, 
but in the second half the superior con- 
dition of the Pennsylvanians (owing, in 
a measure it is true, to their methods 
of play, but not altogether dependent 
upon that) enabled them to walk through 
the Harvard team almost at will. The 
final score was—University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, 18; Harvard, 4. 

Following close upon the heels of this 
match came the Yale-Princeton game 
of December 1st. There were some 
who, relying upon the wonderful rush 
line that Princeton had shown the year 
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before, and knowing that that line was 
practically intact, argued that the defeat 
by Pennsylvania was due to Princeton’s 
over-confidence and unwillingness to 
play her top game so early in the season. 
These enthusiasts believed that Prince- 
ton would defeat Yale, as they had done 
in 1893. But there were a great many 
more who, after seeing the Pennsyl- 
vania-Princeton game and the Yale- 
Harvard game, said that Princeton could 
not beat Yale. Fortunately for football, 
there is always a measure of uncertainty 
about a match between the big teams, 
of such a nature that one can be sure of 
feeling the thrill of excitement in the 
struggle. So, in spite of the intensely 
disagreeable weather, a very consider- 
able crowd gathered on Manhattan Field 
to witness the final contest of the year. 
The game was at no time in doubt. 
Yale began scoring early, and kept it 
up steadily throughout the game, at last 
leaving Princeton defeated by a score of 
24too. The striking feature of the game 
was the remarkably steady, accurate 
kicking game played by Yale, in spite of 
the rain and the sodden and slimy ball. 

In fact, the great games throughout 
the season were won on the point of 
superiority in meeting and playing the 
kicking game. The steady and constant 
gain of distance upon an interchange of 
punts, coupled with a disastrous muff 
or blocked kick here and there, settled 
the question of supremacy in nearly 
every instance. It was in such a man- 
ner that Pennsylvania and Yale defeated 
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Harvard and Princeton, and the lesser 
matches showed the same result. 

Outside of these four, Cornell and 
Lehigh had an unfinished contest, in 
which Lehigh withdrew on account of a 
dispute, leaving Cornell ahead by 10 to 
6. The dispute arose over a misunder- 
standing of a whistle by the referee. 

Cornell was played to a tie by 
Williams, and was later defeated by the 
University of Michigan, but her games 
with the University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton and Harvard were such that 
she is properly accorded fifth place. 
Dartmouth defeated Williams and Am- 
herst, but was beaten by Brown 20 <0 4. 
Dartmouth could hardly have been 
called in condition for this latter game, 
however, as it was outside and after the 
end of her regular training. 

As for individual players, there were 
many who became stars, whose work 
was of an order to improve the skill and 
performance of those who are coming 
after them and following in their lead. 
Of the line men there were the old re- 
liables on the big teams who are too 
well known to need mention. But of 
the comparatively new men, Bull, the 
centre of the Pennsylvania team, gained 
a decided reputation, as did Arthur 
Brewer, of Harvard. Behind the line 
Ohl, of Cornell, and Wrenn, of Harvard, 
stand out most prominently as men 
whose reputation was made by the 
season of 1894. 

To draw conclusions from such a 
season is peculiarly difficult, because all 
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who are not actuated by some selfish 
reason are keen to bring about once 
more a satisfactory relation between the 
two Universities, Harvard and Yale. 
For this reason, one should steadfastly 
avoid saying anything that may tend to 
widen the breach which at this writing 
still exists. 

In the matter of rules, the lessons of 
the season were simple. That playing 
rules have little to do with the ethics of 
a sport was never so thoroughly demon- 
strated. Thousands of games were 
played satisfactorily, and out of four 
most important matches three showed 
no disturbance of conduct or after feel- 
ings of resentment. One, on the other 
hand, played under the same rules and 
between teams who had played in other 
matches without discord, provoked such 
astorm of feeling that it has set at 
swords-points the two old rivals, and the 
echo of the unpleasantness has not yet 
died away. The best thing that could 
possibly occur for football would be the 
defeat of the Yale team by the Harvard 
team this season. Without referring to 
the personalities in any way, but purely 
from a player’s standpoint, a long suc- 
cession of defeats has rendered the 


Harvard player a disappointed man, just 


as a long succession of victories has 
made the Yale player an arrogant one. 
Taking the men who say absolutely 
nothing, and that means most of the 
players, I have had a more or less inti- 
mate view of them in the last few years, 
and I know that a Yale player seldom 
believes that his team can be defeated, 
even by skill and strength superhuman, 
while the Harvard player feels that to 
actually achieve a victory he must be 
ten times better than his opponent, be- 
cause luck is against him in every sense. 
There is no sport, in the entire list of 
our intercollegiate contests, in which 
prestige is such a factor as in football. 
I have frequently seen a play fail of ex- 
ecution, simply because it was proposed 


by some man in whom the team had 
little confidence, and we have all seen 
the most mediocre plays — mediocre 
in the sense of their strategic vaiue 
—succeed to a remarkable degree, 
because played with dash and confi- 
dence. 

As soon as Harvard commences to 
win again, as she certainly will, the 
situation will be reversed, and Yale will 
find it a most difficult matter to regain 
the advantage. The work performed 
by the Yale team the year after 
the Harvard victory in 1890 was 
something to be wondered at, and 
the defeat by Princeton in 1893 did 
more to induce serious application in 
the Yale ranks last year than anything 
else could have done. 

The steady advance of Pennsylvania 
has been nothing short of marvelous, 
and reflects the greatest credit upon her 
athletic management, and upon such 
men as Mr. Bell and the graduates and 
professors who have aided so materially 
by their interest. Mr. Woodruff has 
done wonders in developing new plays 
and bringing the teams into systematic 
performance. 

Players and coachers, and all uni- 
versity men who are interested in the 
game, should bear in mind that with 
the very improvement in strategy, the 
increase in skill, has come a greater 
tension, a more acute strain upon all 
the men. If nobody in college cared 
whether one team or the other won, 
the games would be as_ excessively 
quiet and tame and devoid of startling 
features as they were in the early 
seventies. But when every man in the 
university is keen upon the sport, 
studies every phase of the progress of 
both teams, we have a game that re- 
quires the greatest care and attention 
to see that it is fairly played, and that, 
too, without undue heat either during or 
after a game. Rules will not make a 
gentlemanly game. But men may. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 


OvuTInG’s records of the International Yacht 
races are this month turned from prophecy to 
history. In common with all who love true sport 
instead of the satisfaction of victory or glorious 
defeat, we are given only disappointment and 
regret. 4 ; 

Every American sportsman rejoices that 
millions of people who never saw a yacht follow 
these contests with lively interest, and none be- 
grudges the poor mana participation in the sport. 
The race-course, the track and the field, are to 
the American what the arena was to the Roman 
citizen. It has been because of the selfish zeal 
of the few who refused to respect the patrol ves- 
sels that the racing was stopped, and the many 
have been made to sufter. 

Americans must and do feel a generous disap- 
pointment that so distinguished a guest has left 
their threshold dissatisfied. The first matter of 
concern to us all is: Did our committee act 


wisely and fairly in their decisions? And, second- 
ly, Did we really have the better boat? 
In considering the first query, it must be borne 


in mind that yacht racing is supposed to be an 
exact science so far as the rules go, and from the 
firing of the first gun tothe finish, the contestants 
must obey the rules. Not only is there no room 
for courtesy, but neither contestant has the right 
to waive anything, or give one inch to the other. 
If there is a dispute as to facts upon which to 
apply a rule, the umpire must ascertain those 
facts and apply the rule. There is no discretion. 
Otherwise, everything would be confusion, and 
many races would be followed by dispute and 
dissatisfaction. In connection with these races 
there were two important decisions made by the 
committee. First: As to the foul in the second 
race. Second: As to givinga guarantee of a free 
course, and stopping the race in case either yacht 
should be interfered with by surrounding boats. 

As regards the foul, and thereby the disposition 
ef the second race, we have heard and read 
dozens of immature suggestions as to what 
should have been done by the committee and 
the contestants. The most popular seems to be 
that they should have called the race off with- 
out a decision, shaken hands and sailed it again. 
Now this would have been pretty, but the com- 
mittee had no such power. There was a foul. 
The boat which was fouled protested ; if each 
thought the other to blame they should both 
have protested. In this case Defender was a 
crippled boat ; the other wasn’t injured. Defen- 
der thought she was fouled ; she raised her pro- 
test flag at once. Vadkyrie came in 47 seconds 
ahead. Both asked-for judgment. The steps 
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were orderly as moves in chess or plays in 
whist. 

Before the decision, even if Mr. Iselin had the 
right which he did not have, it would hardly have 
been in good taste for him, his being the second 
boat, to say ‘Let’s sail it again.” Would it? 
And if Dunraven had made the proposition, it 
would have looked as though he thought his boat 
had won and it was his ‘place to be generous. 
The rules are fixed so that no contestant shall be 
so embarrassed. It was clearly for the commit- 
tee to decide. The rules would not let them say 
‘‘No race,” for there had been a foul, and the 
fouling boat had to be disqualified. They had to 
decide for Defender or go back on the facts. 

After the decision, it was the proper thing for 
the winner to say, as did Sir Richard Sutton of 
the Genesta ona memorable occasion: ‘+I don’t 
want to win on a technicality. I wanta race.” 
That is just what Mr. Iselin did. The rules were 
vindicated, and he could then say: ‘Let us call 
that race with its technical decision off, and sail 
again.” 

Before the decision was rendered, Lord Dun- 
raven sent a sealed note to the committee, ask- 
ing that it not be opened until after the decision. 
This precaution was to show that the decision did 
not affect his position. In it he suggested that 
the races be sailed remote from cities and upon 
unpublished dates, and refused to sail further 
under the existing conditions. In a second letter, 
of the 11th September, he agreed to sail ‘‘if the 
committee would take it upon themselves to de- 
clare the race to-morrow void, if, in their judg- 
ment, either vessel were interfered with by 
steamers or boats.” 

As to the course, that whole matter had been 
discussed in the early correspondence as set forth 
in these records in February and March. Lord 
Dunraven had sailed on this course and knew its 
conditions. He objected, but waived the objection 
and agreed to sail here. 

The impracticability of the second suggestion 
is seen when we consider what would have been 
the effect of stopping a race in which Valkyrie 
was ahead, and the difficulty of deciding at what 
point the wash of steamers begins to interfere. 

Knowing as we do how keenly a sportsman 
loves a race, we admit that it must have been 
hard for Lord Dunraven to resist the temptation 
on the morning of September 12th to give the 
Defender as good a tussle as the conditions per- 
mitted when he saw before him a free course, 
the steamers well under control of the patrol 
and behind the lines. After all said and done, on 
the race of the 7th, while the excursion fleet were 
annoying to a certain degree, they in no way 
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affected the race. By the way they acted on the 
morning of September 12th, it was evident that the 
few offenders had learned to respect the popular 
outcry, and it is quite likely that no trouble 
would have been experienced. At all events, 


while no such public demonstration is made in - 


England, that they are not free from trouble of 
a similar kind is shown by an interview with 
Capt. Haffin the . Y. Sux of September 14th. 

‘<Was the crowding of the passenger fleet any 
greater drawback to a fair race than some of the 
conditions you met with in England?” 

‘“‘Things are about a stand-off,” was the an- 
swer. ‘There is no fleet of consequence to 
follow the races there, but there is often a crowd 
of large yachts at anchor anda fleet of small 
boats filled with spectators at the starting and 
finish lines of a race. At Penzance I remember 
that we had to dodge in and out among steam 
yachts and cutters at anchor to get to the start- 


ing mark. On their best course, the Solent, off 


Cowes, when the Vigi/ant sailed the match with 
Britannia, both in going away and returning, the 
course was crowded with yachts at anchor and 
under sail. It was like sailing through the fleet 
of the Atlantic Yacht Club yesterday, and no 
more unfair conditions for a race could be had.” 

One may also recall the fact that Lord Dun- 
raven’s second Va/kyrie was sunk in a collision 
which was caused by a pleasure-boat’s being in 
the way of the competing yachts. 

We have known Lord Dunraven’s position from 
the beginning. He was anxious for a race under 
ideal conditions. We believe the N. Y. Yacht 
Club did all in its power to bring this about. 
We regret that all of the distinguished competi- 
tor’s wishes could not have been fulfilled. It is 
unfortunate too, that the strenuous protest 
against the existing conditions could not have 
been made after winning a race, rather than 
after losing one, for we believe that Lord Dun- 
raven has been perfectly honest in his position. 


THE CUP RACES. 


The New York Suz summed up the history 
of the matter well when it said the result of all 
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was a “finish, a foul, and a fizzle.” The single 
race which was sailed took place as scheduled, on 
September 7th. The day was warm and cloudy, 
with a few moments of rain in the afternoon. 
The wind at the start blew from E. by S., at 
about six knots at the start. It increased later, 
probably to eight knots, and throughout the race 
there was continually a light, steady sailing 
breeze, save for the single shift which gave the 
Defender the lead and spoiled the programme, 
which called for a windward and leeward race. 
The water was comparatively smooth, though 
not dead or glassy ; it was lumpy and rolling, 
though at no time was there a breaking sea. 
The conditions were just such as to fit what the 
wiseacres have called Va/kyrie weather, and many 
remarked that if she could not win on that day 
she never would. Both yachts appeared at the 
line with staysail, jib, small jib-topsail and racing 
club-topsail. Valkyrie carried a baby jib-top- 
sail, and Defender a No. 2 jib-topsail. Defender 
wore her latest Herreshoff cross-cut mainsail, 
which was not her best; there were slight drafts 
near the peak andclew. The mainsail of Va/- 
kyrie was cutin the ordinary way, and it set to 
perfection. While the general sail-plan of the 
two yachts was not dissimilar, every separate 
sail was different, in the lay of the cloths, from 
the same sail on the other boat, excepting in the 
case of the jibs. In Defender’s staysail the 
cloths were parallel to the foot; in the Va/kyrie’s 
they were parallel to the leach. In the Defender’s 
club-topsail the cloths were parallel to the head ; 
in the Vadkyrie’s they were run as in the jibs, a 
seam from the clew at right angles to the luff, 
with cloths at right angles to head and foot. 
In Defender’s jib-topsail, the cloths were par- 
allel to the foot and leach, with a seam from clew 
to luff, while the Vadkyrie’s were just the oppo- 
site, atan angle to leach and foot. The Defender’s 
club-topsail was in striking contrast, from its 
snowy whiteness, to all the other sails on both 
yachts, which were of a rich creamy yellow. 
This sail was the new Wilson product, an! its 
‘‘set” was above criticism. It was smaller than 
Valkyrie’s club-topsail. Valkyrie carried three 
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battens in the leach 
of her mainsail, and 
two in the head of 
herclub-topsail. De- 
fender apparently had 
no battens in these 
sails, but had three 
in her staysail and a 
club on the leach of 


the clew. 

The Defender’s top- 
sides were painted a 
light blue, a color 
hitherto employed 
only on rowboats and 
the like, while the 
Valkyrie wore a 
snowy coat of white, 
hitherto so popular 
in American boats. 
Had some of the 
dead experts of five 
or ten years ago sud- 
denly appeared and 
been asked to pick 
out the American 
boat, I think they 
would have most likely selected the Vadkyrie, 
unless they were warned by the splendid appear- 
ance of her sails and rigging. 

Measurer Hyslop’s official report gives the 
following comparative dimensions : 

Valkyrie. Defender. 
FEET. FEET, 
Length on_ load 

waterline........ 88.85 88.45 
Length from after 

end of main boom 

to forward point 

of measurement. 186.02 181.79 
Length from fore 

side of mast to 

forward point of 


measurement.... 78.94 73-55 
Length of  spin- 
naker boom..... 78.94 73-36 


Length of gaff.... 00 
Length of topmast.. .55.98—1-5— 44.78 
Height from upper 

side of main boom 

totopmast head 


64.00 
59+42—1-5—=45.94 


Oh ee 129.80 125.48 
Square root of sail 

areaasperrule., 114.14 112 26 
Sail area, square.. 

ee 13,027.93 12,602.30 
Sailing length, per 

PRINS nie cate haa ies ror. 109. 36 


49 
Valkyrie allows Defender 29 1-10 seconds. 
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Thus these two great yachts, carrying the 
largest and probably the most perfect sail-spread 
ever known, came, ready for the day’s contest, 
the result of which was anxiously awaited by all 
the sporting world. 

The course was to be fifteen miles to wind- 
ward, from Sandy Hook or Scotland Light-vessel. 
If either course had been adopted the yachts 
would have run aground off Long Island. So, 
by mutual consent, the great fleet moved south 
about ten miles to a point off Seabright, N. J., 
where the starting line was fixed. 

Never before had such a fleet of attending 
yachts and excursion boats gathered round a 
starting line. From the distance the smoking 
stacks gave the appearance of a great manufac- 
turing town adrift in the ocean. Never were the 
arrangements so well carried out for the protec- 
tion of the racing yachts. Commodore Bergen 
had proved an efficient officer, and his fleet of 
patrol boats was a noble little navy in itself. Of 
course, its authority extended only to decent 
people, and a few loafers, who despise all author- 
ity except the club, made some trouble to the 
yachts. But it may be truly said that through- 
out the race both were alike disturbed, and the 

resultwas in no wayaftfected. 

Intense excitement cen- 
tred on the start. There 
was Capt. ‘‘Hank” Haff. 
the acknowledged head of 
his profession in this coun- 
try, kneeling on one knee 
to leeward of his wheel 
and in undisputed com- 
mand of his vessel, There 
* was Sycamore, the best 
man at the start of a race 
in all England, tugging at 
the big tiller of Valkyrie. 

There was the young blood 

of Deer Island pitted against 

Lord Dunraven’s trained ra- 

cing crew of Colne-country 
men. Everything was as 
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planned—nothing that ingenuity or wealth 
could supply was wanting to either side. The 
products of the maximum ability of both nations 
were here, like gladiators armed for the fray. 
There was now no opportunity for disparaging 
suggestions, such as ‘‘ We have a better boat at 
home,” or ‘* We could have made a better one 
here.” At 11:55 A. M.a warning gun was given 
to indicate that the preparatory signal of the 
race would be fired fifteen minutes later. The 
two yachts hovered around the line, tacking and 
wearing, until, at 12:10 P. M., the signal to begin 
the real jockeying began. 

The struggle for the better start between Cap- 


tains Sycamore and Haff resulted practically in a 


draw. The jockeying for position during the ten- 
minute interval was the occasion of as fine a dis- 
play of yacht handling in close quarters as ever 
was seen in these waters. The beginning of the 
last minute found Defender pursuing the old tac- 
tics of plowing along, on the wind, just inside of 
the line and parallel to it; she was sailing as 
close as possible to the wind, holding back her 
speed all she could. In the last half-minute Capt. 
Haff placed his vessel just behind and to wind- 
ward of Valkyrie, while Sycamore tried his best 
to get on Defender’s weather-bow. When within 
fifty yards of the judge’s boat Defender forged 
ahead, established an overlap, called for room, 
made the Valkyrie give way, and settled herself 
down for business on the Va/kyrie’s weather- 
quarter. She had the weather berth, but was four 
seconds behind at the start. In securing her po- 
sition she had been compelled to deaden her way, 
while Vadkyrie,in bearing away for her, increased 
her speed. Vadkyrie crossed at 12h. 20m. 46s., 
and Defender, 12h. 20m. 50s. Both stood on the 
starboard tack until 12:40 Pp, M., the English yacht 
gaining allthetime. Defender went in stays at 
12h. 4om. ots.; Valkyrie, four seconds later. 
Both went on the starboard tackagain at th, 12m. 
15s. On this tack the wind began to increase in 
force and to work to the southward. Defender 
felt it first. It looked as though she had suddenly 
started wheels going, for she walked gradually 
up on her opponent. The excitement had begun. 
At th. 47m, 50s., Va/kyrie came on port-tack and 
stood towards Defender, evidently expecting to 
cross her bow. Failing in this, she tacked again. 
At th. 49m. 30s, Defender approached very closeto 
the white challenger, and tacked right in her 
weather, standing on the port-tack. The rivals 
were now sailing in opposite directions, but, of 
course, neither proposed letting the other get far 
off. They came about together at 1:53 Pp. M., and 
made for each other. 

Here was the supreme moment of the race. 
Which would have the weather berth? As the 
world now knows Defender crossed Valkyrie’s 
bows, and after that had the race all her own 
way. She tacked to windward of her antago- 
nist at 1:57 P. M., the latter standing on three 
minutes longer. The wind had now shifted. so 
that both could nearly make the weather mark 
some seven miles away, about half the distance 
to windward having been covered. No tack 
was again made until 3h. 25m. 30s., when De- 
fender \ed and Valkyrie followed suit. Bothhad 
overstood the mark and came down with a good 
full. Defender’s jib-topsail was taken in at 3:30 
p. M., and her balloon jib-topsail run up in stops. 
She rounded the mark and broke out her jib-top- 
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sail at 3h. 36m. 29s., amid a blast of steam 
whistles. Vadkyrie passed at 3h. 39m. §2s., and 
was saluted with equal ardor. Defender had 
gained 3m. 27s. on the fifteen miles to windward, 
which she had covered in 3h. 15m. 29s. 

Defender came home with stay-sail assisting 
the balloon jib, andit appeared to do good service. 
Valkyrie carried only her big balloon jib forward, 
It was cut lower, and was a larger sail than De- 
fender’s, but did not seem to draw as well. De- 
fender’s strongest point is reaching, and she cer- 
tainly made a show of the English boat on the 
quartering reach home. It is idle to talk, so far 
as this race goes, of the work of steamers or 
other extraneous conditions. The English yacht 
was clearly and fairly beaten on the home run. 
If the race to windward was of doubtful value it 
was not because of the attending fleet, but on 
account of the light and variable wind. The 
finishing time was: Defender, 5h. 21m. I4s.; 
Valkyrie, Sh. 29m. 30s. The American boat 
therefore won by 8m. 49s. corrected time, and by 
8m. 20s. actual time. 

It should be recorded that in this race the Deer 
Island crew did all that was expected of them, 
and really distinguished themselves. In every 
bit of sail handling from start to finish their 
work was done as well as, if not better than, 
that of the English crew. Too great praise can- 
not be given to them and mate James H. Berry 
for their share in the Defender’s success. 

THE TRIAL RACES. 

There were three trial races between Defender 
and Vigilant as follows : 

August 20th. Ten miles to windward and 
return, twice round, starting at Sandy Hook 
Lightship; the wind blowing a stiff club- 
topsail breeze. At the end of the first round, 
Defender, having a lead of five minutes, dropped 
out (her mast-head band having settled), giving 
the race to Vigilant. 

August 29th. Triangular course of 24 miles, 
starting from Scotland Lightship. First leg a 
quartering run, the second a broad reach, the 
third a single close-hauled tack to windward. 
Starting in a light variable breeze, the wind 
shifted towards the end of the first leg, dropped 
almost to a calm on the second, and on the third 
leg a squall came down on the contestants, 
bursting Defender’s jib. The Defender won by 
18m. 3s. elapsed time. 

August 30th. Ten miles to windward and re- 
turn, the wind varying in power from a strong to 
alight sailing breeze, the sea lumpy. Defender 
beat Vigilant 5m. 12s. elapsed time. 

Through the lavish expenditure of money by 
Mr. George Gould, and the skillful management 
and assiduous attention of Mr. E. A. Willard, the 
Vigilant had been tuned up probably to her maxi- 
mum speed. Iler actual increase in power over 
that of previous years, is, of course, problemati- 
cal, but it is estimated by experts variously trom 
five to ten minutes on a thirty-mile course. She 
is to-day the only boat on this side of the ocean 
which could make a creditable race with the new 
contestants, and all who have an interest in the 
defense of the cup should acknowledge the valu- 
able services of Mr. Willard and Mr. Gould in 
their contributions toward the success of the 
Defender. 

An open-water race between Sritannia, Ailsa 
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and Vigilant, in her present condition, would be 
of the greatest interest. Now that this splendid 
fleet of ninety-footers exists without any apparent 
prospect of future usefulness, what royal sport it 
would be to see a grand challenge sweepstakes 
between the three best American boats and the 
three best English boats in English waters. 
It would show conclusively that our yachts can 
cross the ocean and win races as well; and it 
would be a_ satisfactory test of yachting 
superiority. 

To fit these boats out and send them across 
would cost far less than the building of another 
defender, and the sport would be greater and 
more satisfactory. Then it would be well to 
close the racing history of the ninety-footers for- 
ever, and open a new era of cup races between 
smaller and less extravagant vessels. 

THE HALF RATER TRIALS. 

The trial races, held under the auspices of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, brought out 
a remarkable fleet of small boats, and although 
the weather was very light, there were three days 
of interesting racing, August 26th, 27th and 28th. 
The greatest credit is due to Commodore E. C. 
Benedict, Vice-Commodore H. C. Rouse, Mr. 
Theodore Zerega and the members of the race 
committee for their efforts in developing this 
class, which, like the 21-footers of last year, has 
demonstrated that the keenest racing may be 
enjoyed in the least expensive boats. The 
entries were: Zthelwynn, c. b., designed by 
W. P. Stevens, built by the St. Lawrence Co., 
owned by C. J. Field and sailed by B. C. Ball ; 
Olita, c. b., designed by N. G. Herreshoff, built 
by the Herreshoff Co., owned by Vice-Commodore 
H.C. Rouse and sailed by C. B. Vaux; 77rdby, 
tin-keel,* designed and built by C. Olmstead, 
owned by Geo. I. Tyson and sailed by the 
designer; Zrust Me, fin-keel, designed and built 
by the Herreshoffs, and owned and sailed by 
C. M. Clark; Question, c. b., designed, built, 
owned and sailed by L. P. Huntington, Jr.; 7. and 
R.,c. b., designed, built, owned andsailed by F. and 
R. Wyckoff; and Z’/ndienne, c. b., designed and 
built by T. F. Newell, and owned and sailed by 
R. Outwater.: It was evident after the first 
round of the course that Ethe/wynn and Olita were 
the best boats. The former was in perfect con- 
dition as to rig and trim, her owner having had 
the benefit of the assistance of Chas. J. Stevens, 
of the N.Y. Canoe Club, who has the reputation of 
being probably the best rigger of small craft to 
be found anywhere. The O/ita was in the con- 
dition in which all boats that have just emerged 
from the great Bristol shops seem to be: that is, 
she needed to be stripped to the deck and refitted 
before the perfection of her hull could be demon- 
strated. She was sailed by one of the most 
experienced racing skippers in these waters, but 
her handling was severely criticized in one of 
the daily papers by a young man profoundly 
ignorant of nautical matters, who somehow or 
other induced a confiding city editor to let him 
report these races while the yachting editor’s 
attention was devoted to the Valkyrie. Trilby 


and Question had some fine tussles together, 
but the former needed more tuning up, while 
Question, rough and rustic as she looked, was 
in her best sailing shape and handled to per- 
fection, 


To show that all were good boats, 





although some had to lead andsome bring up the 
rear, it may be noted that /. and R., one of the 
latter, had won nineteen first prizes this season. 
Before these records are published, Mr. J. Arthur 
Brand, of London, whose challenge caused this 
fleet to spring into existence, will find boats here 
which will give him a goodrace. The winner of 
all three races, the Ethelwynn, is in every way a 
remarkable boat, a development of Mr. Stevens’s 
ideas as shown in his successful scarecrow model. 
There has been nosacrifice of beauty in the effort 
to gain speed. The boat’s overhangs are long 
and graceful. She moves through the water with 


scarcely a ripple. She looks fast and she is. Her 
dimensions were given last month. 
The O#ta is of a different type. Down the 


wind she is as fast as_ her victorious rival, reach- 
ing she is faster, but what she can do on the 
wind was probably not shown in these races. 
Or, if it was, she is a failure to windward. Her 
bow is that of a racing gig, her body amidships 
like a wide birch-bark canoe, and her stern is 
unlike anything hitherto seen—a _ Herreshoff 
novelty. It is sawed off square, its width being 
fully equal to four-fifths of the maximum beam. 
But it is a marvelous stern, the stern being a 
half ellipse vertical to the water, and just tangent 
to its surface when the boat is under way. From 
beneath that ellipse comes no sign of a back 
wave, and the water is left almost as it was en- 
tered. Zrust Me.isa Herreshoft fin-keel, and said 
to be the counterpart of Miss Sutton’s Wee Winn. 
Trilby, the Olmstead fin-keel, is a graceful boat, 
and probably the best constructed of all the fleet. 
She is probably the fastest fin boat of her size. 

Question was the most homely, but withal the 
most picturesque, of the fleet. She is apparently 
a cross between an old-fashioned flat-bottom row 
boat and a home-made Barnegat sneak-box. Her 
sides consist each of one pine plank a foot wide 
amidships and narrowing toward bow and stern, 
so that her bottom is rockered and her deck 
rounded upward amidships. Another plank 
nailed to the sides forms her stern, and she is 
planked over bottom andtop. She has no well or 
cockpit, her deck is unbroken as the top of a 
traveling-trunk, save for a hatch which is closed 
while racing, and which serves only to give 
access to the stowage-room beneath decks. A 
type which requires the crew to lie or squat on 
deck as on a raft, washed by every sea, is not one 
to be encouraged; but it isa satisfaction to see 
these young men appear at the races of one of 
the most aristocratic clubs in the world, and, with 
only the product of theirown handicraft between 
them and Davy Jones, walk off with the coveted 
helmsmen’s prize. The /. and R. is a more 
sightly craft, but also a home-made sharpy, and 
her plucky crew who sailed in her across the 
sound from Clinton to join the sport are true 
sportsmen, and although defeated deserve high 
applause. These boats suggesta point. True 
sport encourages amateur skill in all directions. 
Why not offer special prizes for boats designed 
and built by their skippers? Allof thecontestants 
carried boom and gaff mainsails excepting £the/- 
wynn, which was fitted with a union-silk leg-of- 
mutton of the scarecrow pattern. L’/ndienne is 
a wide centre-boarder of clinker build. 

Details of these races will be given next 
month, 

R. B, BuRCHARD. 





THE OUTING CHALLENGE CUP. 


Model yachting is now 
in a fair way to prove 
of scientific service to 
yacht designing. OUT- 
ING’s Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Cup, in the cus- 
tody of the American 
Model Yacht Club of 
srooklyn, will encourage 
the building of models 
suitable for reproduction 
in larger form, and the 
wise restriction of sailing 
courses to the waters of 
New York Bay will make 
the tests conclusive. 
Matches made on the 
duck-ponds of our public 
parks can have no real 
value. The luckiest boat 
invariably wins if only 
she can carry her sail, 
and very poor boats 
accomplish it under the 
protecting zgis of sur- 
rounding shrubbery, 
trees and hills. Open sailing alone can prove abili- 
ties, with free winds straight from the skies, seas 
of shapes and proportions similar to those large 
boats must battle. 

‘‘Fair weather never madea sailor,” and racing 
models in stagnant meres puts them beyond 
the pale of more than partial recognition. — It is 
sometimes true that in the open bay seas be- 
come disproportionately heavy, even for the 
larger models, but these occasions are so rare 
and there is so much more to be learned that they 
cannot be considered disadvantageous. 

The American Model Yacht Club happened upon 
grand weather August 17th, when the first race 
for the cup was sailed off the foot of Thirty- 
fourth street,South Brooklyn. The wind was south- 
southeast and strong, but fortunately off shore. 
Eight models had entered, though but three 
made the course. These were John Smith’s 
Dolphin and Herbert Fisher’s Marjorie of the 
American and Andrew Anderson’s Ad/ma of the 
Wave Crest Model Yacht Club. 

The latter showed one of the disadvantages of 
balancing sail plans to do without a jib-topsail, 
for, not being weatherly enough to carry her gaff 
or club-topsail, she was entirely out of trim under 
only her three lower sails, and mainsheet had to 
be lighted to keep her from continually flying 
into the wind. Of course, she could not then be 
made to go within five points of the wind, and 
was handicapped for the whole thrash. Afar- 
jorie was provided with a No. 2 jib, which pre- 
vented similar difficulty, but reduced her sail- 
spread, cut down -her speed, and lost her a race 
that she at least had a chance to win. The true 
way to get best speed would seem to be to pro- 
vide efficient sails for all conditions. A jib-top- 
sail requires particular trimming and adds to 
the model yachtsman’s labors materially, but a 
model will sail better with it in balancing the 
club-topsail than to carry a gaff-topsail without 
it; and as boats having jib-topsails will neces- 
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sarily need less in the jib, they balance still when 
only under the three lower sails, without the 
need of helm to windward. 

A model should and must be made to steer 
herself by her sails, and the best results cannot 
be otherwise obtained. Owing to Dolphin’s 
power, produced by large beam, she was able to 
carry a kite aloft which balanced her head-sails, 
and she won two of the three heats very handily. 

The course was considerably too short, or she 
would not have lost the second heat and thus 
made a third necessary. The marks were 
spaced but three-tenths of a mile apart, a third 
to windward and return making one heat. The 
time made, considering the weather, was_parti- 
cularly creditable. 

The winner’s dimensions are: L. W. L., 
41,,in.; beam, 14in.; draft, with fin, 12in., and 
displacement 40 pounds. 

The sailing lengths under the rules of the 
American Model Yacht Clubare: Do/phin, 48 f,in.; 
Marjorie, 44; in., and Adma, 45,,in. The fol- 
lowing summary gives the times on each heat : 


FIRST HEAT. 


Elapsed Corrected 
Start. Finish, Time. Time. 
H. M. S. H. M.S. M. S. M. S. 
Dolphin........ 4 44 20 50110. 1650 18 24 
Marjorie ....... 4 44:04 5 Of 50 17 46 20 18 
| RE 445 17 5 °5 59 20 58 22 56 
SECOND HEAT. 
Dolphin........ 5 08 35 5 3° 35 22 00 24 54 
Marjorie ....... 5 07 50 5 30 30 22 10 24 12 
MR... 00 cccees 5 08 27 5 34 25 25 58 20 92 
THIRD HEAT, 
Dolphin........ 5 58 20 15 45 16 tr 
Marjorie. 5 58 45 17 05 19 2 
| 5 42 6 02 00 19 23 2117 





Dolphin winning the first and third heats and 
the cup. JJarjorte won the second heat by best 
handling. Do/phin’s handling in the last heat was 
the best work of the day, Mr. Smith touching her 
out three times in the entire distance. 

The cup won will be 
known as the OUTING 
Challenge Cup. It is a 
solid silver two-handled 
loving cup of highly 
polished finish, and is 
mounted on an ebony 
pedestal. The work was 
entrusted to the Gor- 
ham Company, and the 
beautifully etched panel 
on the face of the cup, 
showing a sloop yacht 
under full racing sail, is 
well up to their great 
reputation. The dimen- 
sions are 8 inches in 
height by 9 inches in 
width, irrespective of 
the 5-inch pedestal, and 
the weight exactly 16 
ounces. The obverse 
side shows the engraved 
title, with room beneath 
for the names of succes- 
sive winners. 
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ROWING. 


MIDDLE STATES REGATTA ASSOCIATION, 

Their sixth annual regatta was rowed August 
10th on the Harlem River, New York City. The 
course is one mile in length straightaway, be- 
tween Gates’ Dock and Macomb’s Dam Bridge. 
The morning heats were rowed down, with the 
ebb tide, and the afternoon races up, with the 
flood. The weather was clear and hot, wind 
light, and water fairly smooth; but several of 
the competing boats were hindered by floating 
driftwood, and one spoil-sport, captain of a tow- 
boat, intentionally ran across one race near the 
quarter-mile mark, making necessary a fresh start. 

Junior single-scull shells ; first round ; winners 
only tostart in final—First heat, E. W. Galliard, 
Atalanta B. C., 6m. 151s.; L. Mayer, Lone Star 
B. C., 6m. 26s.; H. M. Hughes, Vesper B. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 6m. 29#s. Second heat, J. C. 
Moran, Beverwyck B.C., Albany, N. Y. —_ 253,; 
W. DeW itt, Hudson B. ¢. 6m. 264%s.; B. Min- 
zesheimer, Lone Star B. c. 7m. 24is. Third 
heat, H. G. Scott, Pennsylvania B. C., Phila- 
delphia, 6m. 3438-5 ; M. J. Mulhearn, Empire 
B. C., 6m. 561s.; G. Russell, Metropolitan R. C., 
disqualifie d for fouling Mulhearn, and Mulhearn 
allowed to start in final. M. A. Cornell, Union 
B. C., did not finish, Final heat, Galliard, 6m. 
13s.; Moran, 6m. 23}s.; Mulhearn, 6m. 35s.; 
Scott, 6m. 36s. 

Intermediate single-scull shells—H. 
ghan, Gray’s Ferry (Pa.) B. C., 6m. 8js.; J. H. 
Bowen, Beverwyck B. C., 6m. ’208. ; W. Good- 
kind, Lone Star B. C., 6m. 323s. ; W. A. Fischer, 
Varuna B. C., did not finish after leading until 
near the end of the race. 

Senior single-scull shells—C. Donegan, Passaic 
F. Cresser, Vesper B. C. 
Philadelphia, Pils. pi ags:; €. Rotterbusch, 
Waverly B. C., 6m. 434s.; W. Mulcare, Daunt- 
less R. C., 6m. §2s. 

Intermediate double-scull shells—Trial heat, 
Vesper B. C., G. Roehm (bow), W. H Hussey 
(stroke), 5m. 29s.; Dauntless R. C., W. J. Tucker 
(bow), F. Gaizel (stroke), 5m. 32s.; Harlem R. C., 
C. Mase (bow), J. Maher (stroke), 5m. 38s. Final 
heat, Institute B. C., W. F. Kielly (bow), O. E. 
Fox (stroke), 5m. 37}s.; Dauntless R. C., 5m. 41s. ; 
come C., 5m. 4248.3 Lone Star B, C., De W. 
C. Cohen (bow), G. Hz fer (stroke), did not finish. 

Senior double-scull shells—Passaic B. C., E. A. 
McCoy (bow),C. Donegan (stroke),r.o. in 6m. 6s 

Senior four- oared barges, with coxswains— 
Varuna B. C., R. McDougall (bow), W. N. Norris, 
J. Mehrtens, js Belger (stroke), E. T. Cowan 
(coxswain), 5m. 443s.; Active B. C., W. Reiss 


Mona- 


(N. [°F B. C., 6m. 21}s.; 


(bow), W. Ram, A. Bruhn, F. States (stroke), J. 
Gerlach (coxswain), 5m. 50}s. 

Intermediate four-oared gigs, with coxswains— 
Metropolitan R. C., T. 5. Mahoney (bow), F. Ellis, 
J. C. Rogge, W. Grant (stroke), R. Irvin (cox- 
swain), 5m. 33s.; Union B. C.,S. Dolan (bow), C. 
F. Knopp, J. Farrelly, A. J. Wolf (stroke), J. 
Boyle (coxswain), 5m. 40s.; Dauntless R. C., E. 
Miller (bow), H. De Voe, J. Knipe, H. Fargeon 
(stroke), H. Brownlee (coxswain), 5m. 41s. 

Senior four-oared gigs, with coxswains—Varuna 
B. C., R. McDougall (bow), W. N. Norris, J. 
Mehrtens, C. T. Belger (stroke), E. F. Cowan 
(coxswain), 1; Union B, C., C. Knapp (bow), A 
Wolff, J. Farrelly, P. M. Cassidy (stroke), J. 
Boyle (coxswain), 2, by a few feet ; Dauntless R. 
C., F. Tierney (bow), E. Wender, F. Gaizel, W. 
Tucker (stroke), 3. The race was stopped by a 
blundering tow near the quarter-mile mark, and 
the umpire restarted the boats from that point. 

Junior four-oared shells—Nonpareil B. C., C. 
Arndt (bow), F. Dernbacher, H. Morris, W. 
Wendorf (stroke), 5m. 41}s.; Overpeck B. C., 
Palisades Park, N. J., W. Jarvis (bow),W. Evans, 
M. Coe, O. W. Gardner (stroke), 5m. 491s 

Junior eight-oared shells, with coxswains— 
Palisade B. C., Yonkers, G. B. Skinner (bow), C. 
F. Drummond, W. Carpenter, F. Archibald, H. 
Archibald, C. F. Bucknam, G. Slade, F. Slade 
(stroke), T. Raynor (coxswain), 5m. 2!s.; Nassau 
B. C., A. P. Brown (bow), L. N. Mackey, W. B. 
Mabie, E. A. Maher, Jr., H. J. Cleaver, F. Vilmar, 
H. A. Walker, G. F. Jacoby (stroke), F. D. Sherry 
(coxswain), 5m. 74s.; Lone Star B. C., J. New- 
man (bow), H. Keller, A. Sinsheimer, W. Loeh, 
Bb. Tim, A. Greenspeebt, S. Kramer, H. Kemz- 
man (stroke), L. Bachman (coxswain), 5m. 18s.; 
Staten Island B. C., T. Garrett (bow), L. Grinda, 
J. H. Doughty, C. Schramme, P. J. Voss, F. 
Knelbusch, O. Sissenere, W. F. Ohl (stroke), B. 
Van Voorhis (coxswain), 5m. 19s.; Newark R. C., 
M. Kane (bow), T. Ryan, B. Smith, J. Henry, J. 
Murray, J. Kellett, J. Cavanaugh, D. Ruders 
(stroke), L. Reilley (coxswain), finished third in 
5m. 10s., but were disqualified for fouling Staten 
Island. 

Senior eight-oared shells, with coxswains— 
First Bohemian B. C., M. Sahina (bow), F. Gou- 
bek, J. Sedlacek, A. Ladman, F. Vesely, J. Be- 
heusky, J. Beyelky, J. Kondelka (stroke), J. 
Skoda (coxswain', 5m. 244s.; Palisade B. C., 
Yonkers, N. Y., F. Peene (bow’, C. F. Buckman, 
G. Slade, F. Archibald, H. Archibald, F. Slade, 
G. Reeves, E. Martin, Jr. — T. Rayner 
(coxswain), 5m. 29s. . B..CurtIs. 


SWIMMING. 


ATLANTIC ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR 


ATHLETIC UNION. 

The annual championship races were contested 
August 24th, in the Wayne, Pa., Natatorium. 
The pool is 500 feet in length, and the course was 
110 yards straightaway. The weather was fine 
and the wind so strong as to make the water 
lumpy. In addition to the championship races 
there were exhibitions of ornamental swimming, 
a 50-yard race for novices, and a 220-yard handi- 
cap. 

1o0o-yard straightaway championship National 
Swimming Association, Philadelphia, Pa.—J. T. 


Taylor, Central Turn Verein, Pittsburg, Pa., 1m. 
17s.; W. B. Kugler, N. S. A., 2, by 2 yards; J. 
I. Doris, N. S. A., 3; J. H. Downing, Columbia 
A. C., Washington, D. C.,0; T. R. Jenkins, Jr., 
Maryland A. C., Baltimore, Md.,o ; J. H. Delaney, 
St. Paul’s Literary InStitute, Philadelphia, o 
Half-mile with 7 turns championship—J. 1 

Doris, N. S. A., 16m. 361s. ; A. F. Wayne, N. S. 
A., 2, by 3 yards; J. H. Delaney, St. P. L. L., 3. 
H. Kollack, N. S. A., finished second, but was 
disqualified for fouling Wayne. C. H. Pyrah, N. 
S. A.; T. R. Jenkins, M. A. C. ; W. B. Kugler, N. 
S. A., and J. A. Downing, C. A. C., did not finish. 
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FOOTBALL. 


LOOKING RACK AT THE SEASON OF 1894. 


The study of historic football is always inter- 
esting, and some explanation is needed to correct 
the erroneous impression which the public enter- 
tains asa result of the developments of last season. 
I hope the time is not far distant when the game 
shall prove itself worthy of the most cordial 
support and encouragement of both press and 
public. Two years ago it was under grave 
suspicion, and during the past year it has 
practically been under bonds for its good 
behavior. What the next twelve months may 
bring forth no one can tell. 

Speaking for myself, I must confess that Iam 
far from satisfied with the working of the new 
rules. They are equivocal upon certain vital 
points, and experience has demonstrated that 
they have not successfully reduced the hazards 
of the game, which was one of the objects for 
which they were framed. 

The season of 1894 witnessed some remarkable 
changes in the standing of the different college 
teams as exponents of the game. There has 
been an almost phenomenal advance in the foot- 
ball world of Cornell and the University of 
Pennsylvania. The former team, under the 
skillful coaching of Marshall Newell, has been 
brought into the front rank, and the University 
of Pennsylvania has virtually gone to the top of 
the ladder, and may be said to hofd an indisputa- 
ble claim to rank as in every respect the equal 
of the best team in this country to-day. 

Another interesting factis the increasing close- 
ness of the Springfield game each year between 
Yale and Harvard. Speaking very frankly, and 
with no pretensions asto the value of the opinion 
as anything more than a merely individual one, 
the Yale team has, in my judgment, perceptibly 
retrograded in the last two or three years. It 
reached its climax during the captaincy of 
McClung. It was a shade poorer during Mc- 
Cormick’s year, although the difference was too 
slight to be at all significant. It has, however, 
fallen off still more during the last two years, 
owing, perhaps, in part to the fact that it has 
missed the constant councils and close sympathy 
of Mr. Camp, to whom, assuredly, more than to 
any other one man, the game of football and 
Yale’s record in the game, are both indebted. 
Coincident with this slight decline at Yale there 
has been coming a gradual advance of skill on 
the part of Harvard. The advance has been but 
slight as yet, but this isin part owing to the 
methods of Harvard’s operations. What has 
been accomplished has been firmly established 
on a good foundation. System has been applied 
to the work, and Harvard has unquestionably 
begun to grasp the principles of the game with 
clearer and truer insight. It is greatly to be 
regretted at this juncture that the two universi- 
ties have been forced into unpleasant and 
strained relations in the matter of athletic con- 
tests. 

Lorin F. DELAND. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


Therc will be more football played in the West 
this season than ever before, and there will 
scarcely be an educational institution, large or 


small, that will not be represented. Although 
none of the larger universities have opened yet 
for the fall term, some of the captaius already 
have their men in active practice. With the 
season practically upon us, there is as yet no 
association or league among the larger institu- 
tions, Each manager arranges lis schedule 
as he pleases, and the season will close with 
nothing definitely settled as to championship 
honors. 

Last season both Wisconsin and Michigan 
claimed the western championship. The two 
teams did not meet, and the only way of judging 
between them was by comparing their work 
against teams that both had met. In no way 
can the welfare of the game be better protected 
in this territory than by the formation o1 a league 
of the larger universities, and also one or more 
among the minor institutions. 

In previous years, few if any of the captains 
attempted to get their men into practice before 
the opening of the college year, but this season 
some have endeavored to hasten matters. 

The development of the game in this territory, 
though rapid, has been more or less retarded by 
the diffidence with which the westeru public 
attend games. Few managers have had the 
funds with which to employ our high-priced 
coach, unless the athletic-loving members of the 
alumni assisted. From a financial point of view, 
football has not been a success so far as the 
majority of teams are concerned, for practically 
none of them end the season with a balance on 
the right side of the ledger. 

The University of Wisconsin men went into 
practice early in September, and though Lyman, 
Bunge, Majors and Nelson will not return to col- 
lege, Capt. Richards expects to be able to fill the 
places of the absentees without any great 
trouble. Wisconsin may be relied on as strong. 

Chicago has almost the entire team of last year 
back, and the places of the absentees will be 
taken by men that have been developed else- 
where. At Northwestern, Van Doozer, the cap- 
tain of the Chicago Athletic Association’s team 
last year, will be captain, an the management 
claims to have brought players from Purdue 
and Baker. Northwestern had a disastrous 
record last year, and evidently proposes to use 
vigorous methods this season. 

It is doubtful if any team in the West has bet- 
ter prospects than Michigan. Their victory over 
Cornell last fall was not dimmed by their disas- 
trous game against Chicago on Thanksgiving 
Day, and enthusiasm is at its height. Michigan 
loses but few of last year’s team, quarter-back 
Baird’s place being the most difficult to fill. Still 
the loss of a few men will not discourage Capt. 
Henninger, for he has a vast number of candi- 
dates, and the success of the team last season 
has made everybody anxious to don the canvas 
jacket. 

I doubt if any western university has a more 
glorious prospect than Illinois. The success of 
the team last year was of the negative sort, 
due in a great degree to insufficient coach- 
ing and to unfortunate injuries to several of 
the team’s best men early in the season, The 
fact that centre-rush Gaul had two ribs 
broken, end-rush Cooper a broken collar. 
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bone, and quarter-back Moody a broken rib, all 
in rapid succession, rather cooled the ardor of 
football aspirants, and weakened the nerve of 
older players. These casualties are probably the 
sole cause of the discouraging prospect this fall. 
Seven or cight of last year’s team will be back, 
and Captain Hotchkiss proposes to make a de- 
termined cftort to get out a satisfactory team, 
Very little is yet divulged by Minnesota vs. 
Purdue, as to their prospects, but when the games 
come, both will, no doubt, be represented by 
strong elevens. Purdue always takes with ease 
the Indiana State League championship, and 
divides honors with the other big clevens. This 
year Illinois and Purdue end the season with 
a Thanksgiving Day game, making it really 
a championship match, which, I trust, may be- 
come a permanent arrangement. 
Harry F, KENDALL. 


IN THE EAST. 

Thecoming year promises to be most impor- 
tant for the game of football. It is not to be de- 
nied that the game as played last year resulted in 
contests so fast and rough as to make it a ques- 
tion whethcr the game should not be abolished 
outright. In addition, bad blood cropped out in 
several games, and slugging abounded. The offi- 
cials in charge of the games were much to blame, 
for they evidently feared to weaken either team 
by disqualifying offending players, as the rules 
demand. Asa consequence, the players became 
more and more open intheir foul tactics, and a 
few games degenerated into disgraceful exhi- 
bitions, in which nearly every play resulted in 
injury to oneor more players. At the close of 
the season there was a very general call for re- 
form, and in some cases tor abolition. At Har- 
vard, the faculty at one time seemed on the 
point of forbidding all football in the future, but 
were restrained by a desire to give the players a 
chance to redeem themselves and su retain the 
game. The feeling that arcpetition of last year’s 
season would destroy the game prevailcd, and itis 
not putting it too strong to say that the future of 
the game depends very much upou the conduct 
of the players during the coming season. 

Many remedies for the trouble have been sug- 
gested. The ideal one, of course, is a spirit of 
fair play among the contestants which shall 
make it impossible for any man to adopt foul 
tactics and retain the respect of his comrades or 
his place on his team. But we are so far below 
such an idcal state of affairs that we cannot ex- 
pect to reach it in a single season, Meanwhile 
we need officials with more courage—men who 
will entorce the rules against any offender, no 
matter how important the game or how good the 
player. Then we need help from the spectators. 
We need the spirit of fair play here also, in order 
that the official may be supported if he is com- 
pelled by the misconduct of a player to disqualify 
him. It would, perhaps, be well also to adopt 
the English custom and disqualify for the full 
playing season any man once ruled off for rough 
play. Such a rule would certainly make the 
players more carctul. Finally, the suggestion of 
a fourth official to help watch the play has many 
supporters. But undoubtedly the great need is 
the spirit of fair play among players and specta- 
tors alike. We probably never shall reach the 
point when officials are not needed, but certainly 


players and spectators can help the official pcr- 
form his duties. Thereis at present tov much 
tendency to make a hero out of the man who is 
ruled off for roughness. If he were made to fr el 
that he had disgraced himself our games would 
be cleaner and more interesting for all concerned. 
The game of football has so many good points 
that it would be a pity if the spirit of ‘win at 
any cost” should rcsult in its abolition. 

Eastern football does not promise as much 
as lovers of the game could wish. It will be re- 
membered that the close of last year’s play lett 
affairs in an unsatisfactory condition, and sub- 
sequent events, instead of improving matters, 
have made them much worse. 

The championship could not be awarded on 
last season’s play, owing to the fact that the 
leading teams, Yale and Pennsylvania did not 
meet. Both these teams defeated Princeton rather 
easily. The Harvard-Yale game was the hardest 
fought in the history of football, Yale finally 
winning by a combination of good luck and fine 
individual play, though Harvard’s team work was 
generally considered superior. This game de- 
veloped much bad fecling, and slugging was 
disgustingly prevalent. Atterward Pennsylvania 
had an easy time with the crippled Harvard 
team, thus leaving two teams with a clean record 
of victories. Attempts to bring them together 
failed. 

Then followed trouble and dissension. Yale 
and Harvard disagreed so seriously that it is still 
uncertain whether their usual game will be 
played this year, and Princeton has announced 
that for the present she has no intention of enter- 
ing into further arrangements with Pennsylvania. 
As it looks now, Yale will play Princeton, and 
Harvard will play Pennsylvania. Cornell is for- 
tunate in having a game with each of the ‘big 
four,” except Yale, the latter still holding off 
from all contests with Cornell. The result is 
that Cornell has three big games, Harvard, 
Princeton and Pennsylvania two, and Yale but 
one. It is to be hoped that some of the differ- 
ences may be patched up before November, so 
that we may have more good games. The pres- 
ent situation is certainly a disgrace to American 
sport. 

No very decided developments in the shape of 
new plays are expected this year. The rule adopted 
to prevent momentum plays has not been suc- 
cessful, as improved team play has made it 
possible for the side having the bali to send 
seven or eight men at a full run against the front 
in the opponent’s line selected for the attack. 
This makes it very hard for the player who has 
to meet this body of men, for he generally has 
to stand the Lrunt of the play practically alone 
and while standing still, the opponents, on the 
other hand, being under good headway. The 
penalty on the fair catch has not proved strong 
enough, and the rules against slugging and 
rough play need to be more rigidly enforced if 
the game is to stay. It is not too late for repre- 
sentatives of the different universities to get to- 
gether and make some of the needed changes in 
the rules, and it is to be hoped that they will do so. 
It seems impossible for the officials at present in 
charge of the game to watch the players as is 
necessary, and the addition of a fourth man would 
be wise. 

Concerning the prospects of the various teams, 
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little can be said at present. Yale has lost a 
majority of her famous team, and Murphy and 
the younger Hinkey in the line and Captain 
Thorne at half-back are the only veterans left. 
Still Captain Thorne has a lot of good substitutes, 
and will doubtless turn out a team which will 
keep up Yale’s good record. He has the best of 
all football generals in Mr. Camp, and the Yale 
coaching force is well known as the best organized 
and most harmonious body of men in the colleges. 
Practice for the backs began September 16th, and 
the other candidates commenced work a little 
later. The schedule as arranged includes games 
with most of the new colleges, and winds up with 
the Princeton game. 

At Harvard the authorities are saying very 
little about football, and their plans are not yet 
made public. It is very certain that concessions 
must be made to those who think the game takes 
too much time, and practice will doubtless begin 
later than usual and be confined to shorter hours 
than has been customary. Mr. Lathrop, who 
looked after the physical condition of the men so 
well last year, will again take charge of the 
training, while the coaching forces will be headed 
by Mr. Brooks and Mr. Deland. Captain Brewer 
bosses but three men, ex-Captain Emmons, 
Waters and Mackie, all of whom are in the Uni- 
versity but barred out by Harvard’s four-year 
rule. The substitutes have nearly all returned, 
and Captain Brewer will not lack for material. The 
great need at present is a punter, no one having 
yet turned up who could hold his own with the 
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best of other colleges. The Harvard schedule is 
not yet made public, but both the Cornell and 
Pennsylvania games are to be played in Cam- 
bridge. 

At Princeton practice began September 11th. 
The fine showing of last year’s team has prompted 
the management to adopt a new style of training, 
and the events will be lighter than last year. 
Princeton has lost almost half of last year’s men, 
but still has enough veterans to form a nucleus 
for a good team. 

At Pennsylv ania football is already booming, 
and this year’s team promises to be very strong. 
The men have been at work since the first part 
of September, and Captain Williams has a fine 
lot of heavy-weights among his candidates. Of 
last year’s team all have returned except one end, 
and the half-backs, Knipe and Osgood. For the 
vacant position there is a host of good material, 
and Pennsylvania confidently expects a better 
team than last year. Coach Woodruff is again 
in charge and enjoys the confidence of the whole 
university. The schedule, as arranged, calls for 
two games a week, most of them on the home 
grounds. 

At Cornell, most of last year’s team will return 
and a strong eleven is expected. Marshall Newell 
will again be in charge. The university at large 
is particularly well pleased with the dual arrange- 
ment with Harvard, and Cornell athletics are ex- 
pected to take a turn for the better in conse- 
quence. The smallercolleges have not yettaken 
up football. HASTINGS HOLYOKE. 


ATHLETICS 


NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 

In order to assist the Captain in selecting his 
team for the International match, the Athletic 
Committee have held a series of trial races be- 
tween the several candidates. 

The best records made were: 

Three-quarter-mile run—T. 
24s. ; 


P. Conneff, 3m. 
C. Kilpatrick, 2, by 20 yards ; G. W. Orton 
and A.M. Remington a dead heat for third 
place. Conneff’s time is 41s, faster than the 
world’s best amateur record. 

1-mile run—T. P. Conneff, half-mile, 2m. 63s. ; 
three-quarter mile, 3m. 104s.; 1 mile, 4m. 153s. 
G. W. Orton started with Conneff, led for the first 
quarter, covered in Im. and finished the 
mile about 100 yards behind Conneff, while FE. 
C. Carter joined Conneff in the last lap to set the 
pace in the final 300 yards. Conneff’s time, 4m. 
153s., is the world’s fastest amateur record, sup- 
planting 4m. 17s. by F. E. Bacon, Reading and 
Ashton Harriers, at Stamford Bridge Grounds, 
London, Eng., July 6th, 1895. 

Running high jump—M. F. Sweeney, 6ft. 5in. 
Sweeney cleared successively 5ft., 5ft. 6in., and 
6ft. At Oft. 5in. he cleared the bar at his first at- 
tempt, but hit it as he came down. On the 
second trial he cleared it with fully an inch of 
daylight between his body and the bar. 


22s. 
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THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING. 

The twentieth annual contests for the award 
of the amateur athletic championships of Ameri- 
ca were held September 14th on Manhattan 
Field, New York City. The weather was clear 
and cold, but these grounds are so well protected 
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from westerly winds that they were much more 


comfortable than had been expected. A cold 
wind from W. N. W. blew all the afternoon, with 
frequently varying force, sometimes so light as te 
be hardly noticeable, and again fierce enough to 
blow the cross-bar from the pegs of the jumping 
standards, and once tipped over the uprights be- 
fore the shivering attendants could catch them. 
The attendance wasless than 2,500, not a quarter 
of what the sport deserved. The quarter-mile 
circuit and 220-yard straightaway were in good 
condition, but the cool air interfered with record- 
breaking, and if previous times had been beaten, 
the wind, with the finish of all races save the 
quarter-mile, would have prevented the accept- 
ance of the records. The management was 
prompt, intelligent and efficient, the only point 
open te just criticism being the congested con- 
dition of the inner-ring. 

Of all America’s active athletes there were 
only four absentees whose competition would 
have been at all likely to alter the championship 
record. These were G. R. Gray, New York 
Athle tic Club, a sure winner of the shot-putting; 

. P. Conneff, N. Y. A. C., sure winner of the 
one-mile run, and probably also successful in the 
three-mile run; and C. T. Buckholz, Athenian A. 
C., Philadelphia, Pa., and H. H. Baxter, N. Y. 
A. C., either of whom could have won the pole 
vault. 

100. yard run, first round; first three in first heat 
and first two in second heat to run in final; first 
heat—B. J. Wefers, New York Athletic Club, 
10ls.; 7. 1. Lee, N.Y. A.C.,.2, by 2 it.; W. W. 
Goodwin, Louisville, Ky., A. C., 3. W. H. Jen- 
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nings, Jr., South Orange, N. J., Field Club, 4. 
Second heat—J. V. Crum, Chicago, IIl., Athletic 
Association, 101s.; F. W. Jarvis, Pittsburg, Pa., 
A. C., 2, by 2 yards; D. E. Coville, Syracuse, N. 
Y., A. C., 3. Final heat—Wefers, 10s.; Crum, 2, 
by 5 ft.; Lee, 3, by a foot; Goodwin, 4, by a 
few inches; Jarvis, 5. Crum was suffering from 
a strain of a back tendon of the thigh, and could 
not finish in his usual style. Lee won last year 
in 103s. 

220-yard run—B. J. Wefers, N. Y. A.C., 214s.; 

¥. Crum, C. A. A., 2, by 3. yards; C. W. 
Stage, Cleveland, O., A. C., 3, by 2 yards; T. I. 
Lee, N. Y. A. C., 4, by a few inches; I. Brokaw, 
N. Y. A. C. 0; F. W. Jarvis, Pittsburg, Pa., A. 
C., 10; W. jennings, Jr., S. C. F. C., 0, 
Crum’s lameness was more apparent in this 
race than in the shorter sprint. Lee won last 
year in 22s, 

Quarter-mile run—T. E. 

A. A., 493s.; G. Sands, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 4 yards; 
A.S. Townsend, Michigan A. A., Detroit, Mich., 
3, by 3 yards; I. Brokaw, N. Y. A, 4, ey a 
yard; G. F. Sandford, N. Y. A. C., 
Coombes, N. J. A, C.,.0; J. W. Long, dehtetic 
Club of the Schuylkill Navy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
o; T. F. Keane, B. A. A., last year’s winner, did 
not compete. 

Half-mile run—cC. H. wena’ N. XY: 
Im. 562s.; W. S. Hipple, N. J. C.;. 2; by § 
yards ; ‘A. M. Re -mington, Suffolk C, Boston, 
Mass,, 3.3 H. 9. lyons, N.Y. A. ©. 4:5 'G. C. 
Hollander, Pastime A. C., N. Y. City, o; A. B. 
Dalby, N. Y. A. C., 0. Kilpatrick won last year 
in Im. 554s. 

One-mile run--G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., 4m. 
36s.; A. J. Walsh, Xavier A. A., N. Y. City, 2, by 
140 yards; J. H. Green, N. J. A. C., 3. Orton 
won in 1892 in 4m. 275, s., in 1893, in 4m. 324s. 
and in 1894, in 4m, 242s. 

Three-mile run—C. H. Bean, N. TALC. 16m. 
19s.; J. S. Rushworth, Suffolk A. C., 2, by a long 
distance ; W. M. Hunter, Suffolk A. e.. 33 Bi. 
Baynes, Suburban Harriers, N. Y. City, 4. This 
race was substituted for the five-mile race of 
former years, which was won by Bean last year 
in 26m. 532s. 

120-yard hurdle race, 10 hurdles, each 3ft. 6in. 
high—S. Chase, N.Y. A. C., 158s.; E. H. Cady, 
= Y. A. C., 2, by 4 feet ; G. B. Hatch, N. Y. A. 

> 33 J. Cosgrave, Ridgefield, i Cae: ian Orage 
C hase won last year in 15%s. 

220-yard hurdle race, 10 hurdles, each 2ft. 6in. 
high. First round, first two in each heat to start 
in final. First heat—E. H. Cady, N. Y. A. C., 281s. ; 
M. Cohen, N. J. A. C., 2; W. S. Deyo, R. A. C., 
3, after a fall. Second heat—S. A. Syme, N. J. 
A. C., 263s.; J. Cosgrave, R. A. C., 2, by half a 
yard; M. P. Halpin, Ne ¥, ASC. quit at fourth 
hurdle. Final he at—Syme, 261s., after tumbling 
at ninth hurdle ; Cohen, 2, which place he gained 
by avoiding a fall; Cady, 3, after turning a 
somersault at last hurdle, being at the time ap- 
parently a sure winner; Cosgrave, 0. F. C. 
Puffer, N. J. A. C., who won last yearin 253s., 
did not compete. 

One-mile walk—S. Liebgold, P. A. C., 7m., 
16%s.; L. Liebgold, N. J. A. C., 2; D. Fox, 
P. A. % 33; C. V. Moore, Newton, Mass., A. A., 
4. 3; ie bgold won last year in 6m. 35s. 

3-mile walk—S. Liebgold, P. A. C., 
5728.; L. Liebgold, N. J. A. C., 


Burke, Boston, Mass., 


Beis 


23m. 
2; BF. Darr, 


P. A; C.,/3:5 J. Prazer;, Youkers, N. Y., A. AxC., 
o2 €. V. Moore; Ni. Ay A. 0% Di Pox, Py. A.C... 
disqualified in last quarter mile. S. Liebgold 
won in 1892 in 22m. 27;s.; in 1803, in 23m. 443s. ; 
and in 1894, in 24m. 18!s, 

2-mile bicycle race. Class A—P. T, Dickey, 
N. Y. A. C., 5m. 334s.; W. A. Roome, N. J. A. Cx 
2, by a fewinches; H. E. Hughes, S. A. Cs, 3, by 
a foot; W. L. Darmer, N. J. A. C., 0, fe ii in 
first lap but remounted ; L. Hunter, N. J. A. C., 
o; R. Dawson, N. Y. A. C., 0. G. C. Smith, 
N. Y. A. C., who won last year in 5m. 16!s., was 
not eligible, having joined the paid class. 

Running high jump—M. F. Sweeney, X. A. A., 
6ft.: S. A. W. Baltazzi, N. Y. A. C., 5ft. 1ojin ; 
E. H. Clark, B. A. A., and J. Cosgrave. R. A. C 
tied at 5ft. 8iin., and in the jump-off Clark won 
at 5ft. g}in. Sweeney wonat Oft. in 1892, at 5ft. 
lin. in 1893, and at 6ft. in 1894. 

Running broad jump—E. B. Bloss, N.Y.A.C., 
22ft. 2in.; E.. Hi Claxc, BoA; A, 28: Stine: Lb. 
P. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 21ft. 7jin.; W. B. 
Rogers, N, J. A. C., 21ft. 6Jin. ; R. T. Lyons, N. 
Y.A. C., 2rft. 5in. ; W. E. Bottger, S. A. A., 20ft. 
2in.: J. Cosgrave, R. A. C., 1oft. 1o%in. E. W. 
Goff, N. J. A. C., who won last year at 22ft. 5in., 
did not compete. 

Pole vault—H. Thomas, N. Y. A. C., toft., and 
- a subsequent e >xhibition Ioft. Gin. ; G. Casey, 

J. A. C., oft. 6in. ; C. T. Buckholz, Athenian 
N c. Philadelphia, Pa., who won last year at 
irft., did not compete. 

Putting 16lb. shot from a 7-foot circle, without 
follow—W. O. Hickok, N. Y. A. C., 43ft. ; G. 
Wuttrick, P. A. C., 38ft. 3in.; J. S. ‘Mitchell, N. 
Y. A. C., 378. stins GG. R. Gray, Ne YAS e., 
who had previously won for eight consecutive 
years, did not compete. 

Throwing 16lb. hammer from a 7-foot circle, 
without follow—J. S. Mitchell. N. Y. A. C., 130ft. 
2iin.. 3 4. PF: Cross; N. ¥:. A. C., 15nHt: WoO: 
Hickok, N. Y. A. C., 128ft. §!in. ; G. Wuttrick, 
P. A. C., 118ft. ofin. This is Mitchell’s seventh 
consecutive annual victory. 

Throwing 56lb. weight with both hands, trom 
a 7-foot circle, without follow—J. 5. Mitchell, N. 
Y. A. C., 326. 7tin. ; G. Wuttrick, P. A. C., 2o0ft. 
73in ; H. Be Cross, N. Y. A. C., 25ft. ridin. : W. 
Hickok, N. Y. A. C., 22ft. r4in. This was Mit- 
chell’s ith successive annual victory. 

In scoring for points, the rules of the A. A. U. 
prescribe that five points shall be allowed for first 
place, three for second place, and one for third 
place. Calculating on this basis, the club score 
of this meeting is as follows : 
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CRICK 


The combined team of cricketers now touring 
in the United States and Canada is a timely 
example of the harmony which exists between 
the rival universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 
Whatever rivalry there may be between the two 
great universities in opposing one another, it is 
always dead when the interest of sport in general 
isat stake. Whether it be football, athletics, boat- 
ing, cricket or any other out-door pastime, the 
pick of Oxford and Cambridge are always ready 
to join hands in placing true amateur sport of 
the highest standard before the public. 

The team consists of the following: F. 
Mitchell, N. F. Druce, R. A. Studd, W. W. Lowe, 
W. M. Hemingway, C. E. M. Wilson, H. H. 
Marriott, W. Mortimer, C. D. Robinson, H. A. 
Arkwright F. A. Phillips, J. C. Hartley, V. T. 
Hill and F. W. Milligan. Iam pleased to record 
that they are scheduled to play against one uni- 
versity team in this country, namely Pennsyl- 
vania. The students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have included cricket among their out- 
door sports for years and, as hereafter chroni- 
cled, the visitors met a worthy rival in this 
match. It would bea great pleasure to be able to 
write in similar terms of all our universities and 
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colleges, but I regret that Pennsylvania, Har- 
vard and Haverford are the cnly university sup- 
porters of so worthy a game. Even Yale, so quick 
to cultivate sport in all other branches, has 
neglected cricket. There is scarce a college 
worthy of the name, which has not the facility, 
in the way of grounds, to cultivate the game, 
with every opportunity before them and an 


object lesson in the coming intercollegiate 
match. I trust that the next team of collegians 


to visit this country will not be obliged to return 
with their records showing but one opposing 
team of ’varsity men. Their schedule should 
include games against three or four of our 
leading colleges, or at least against a combined 
American university team. 

The Cambridge-Oxford team made their first 
appearance on the grounds of the Staten Island 
club, on September 2d, 3d and 4th, against the 
All-New-York team and won their match from 
the local players by eight wickets; New York 
batted first, but the brilliant fielding of the 
Englishmen did not permit their score to run up 
very high, the team being dismissed for 112 
In this innings J. C. Hartley took 6 wickets for 
31 runs, and C. D. Robinson exhibited great 
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CRICKET. 


skill in handling the ball behind the wickets. 
For the Americans, C. Byers headed the batting 
list with a carefully compiled 32; he was well 
set and would undoubtedly have made a large 
score, but for his miscalculation in stepping out 
to one of Hartley’s slows; Robinson, who was 
looking for just such a chance, stumped him 
like a flash. A. E. Patterson and M. R. Cobb 
both exhibited good style in their innings. 

The Englishmen’s innings opened in a sensa- 
tional manner; two wickets fell before a run was 
scored; however when N. F. Druce went to the 
wicket a change set in and a long stand was 
made between him and F. A. Phillips, both men 
hitti.g with great force and accuracy, and in the 
main very low; before the partnership was 
broken 187 runs had been put on; F. A. Phillips 
had run up a total of 88 runs. Although he was 
missed three times, direct, and gave no less than 
five possible chances, his style was much ad- 
mired, particularly his cuts. N. F. Druce, who 
scored 121 before being caught by McNutt, 
played an innings that was a pleasure to watch; 
there was but one error throughout his entire 
innings, and his cutting was remarkably well 
placed. The Englishmen were not dismissed 
until they had run up a total of 323, materially due 
to the very bad fielding and team work of the 
local players. 

New York, in their second innings, did far bet- 
ter than at their first attempt and put up a good 
total of 267 runs. M. R. Cobb got well set this 
time and played an excellent innings of 73 runs; 
had he watched his colleague more closely for a 
response to his call he might have stayed longer. 
It was a great pity for a man playing so good an 
innings to be run out. R. T. Rokeby made a 
useful 66 by hard hitting, and Lohman hit out 
vigorously for his 24. F. F. Kelly made his 23 
by good, steady play. 

The Englishmen were left with 57 runs to get 
to win in their second attempt, but three wickets 
were lost in obtaining them. 

The scores follow : 

NEW YORK, 
First Innings. 
c. ye st. Robinson, b. Hart- 


Second Innings. 











MO cuacanvesednGeveeesaswassnn's 32 c. Lowe, b. Milli- 
+: 0 » ea 10 
A. E. Patterson, c. 

MOUS .ciisiawnwnares ss 17 c. Hill, b. oe. 

Tyers, b. Arkwright 7 ¢. Robinson, b Mil 
igan sete ee ereeeee ° 
M. R. Cobb, c. Milligan, b. Hart- 

Mt to sseissacenneseeiteanssenes Ce ie a 73 
oe" c. Robinson, b. Ark- 

Lak psieniasbibaene si nemness 3 ¢. Hill, b. Hartley. .24 

i , oR c. Hill, b. Hart- 

Sint wawies aula unis emir a iis e gman b. Arkwright ......66 
a; ‘Ma, st. Robinson, b. Milli- 

Sor ere ne: c. Hill, b. Milligan. 12 
F. a 5 Rees Robinson,b. — 

ee .t b, Miligaa:...... 
He MacNutt, b Milligan 2 1b. w., b. Hill... 
5. = Pool, c. Robinson, b. Hart- 

ReGen cA wesenernuadauniens 3 ¢. Milligan, b. Hill. 1 
FY Calder, c. Arkwright, b. 

Hartl Re ree CO DOC ii ces insscccs 
J. Rose, not out 4 c.and rs 5 
PRMD ss hase aa ne hse chien baceinien'oeg C0) SO we cccaneese cs 

MINS suk tunWeeecesoteaend 112 PO is cessccae 267 


CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 


First Innings. 
a erg - bo gl b. Kelly.. 
Se A A eS Renn 
C. E. M. Wilson, run out..... - 


Second Innings. 
o c. Byers. b. Cobb.. 8 
o c. Tyers, b. Kelly..15 
A ere at 


First Innings. Second Innings. 








+. Druce, b. MacNutt........12t DB. CODD... 000.0000 5 
§ A. Phillips. b. MacNutt 88 not out... 6 
RA. Studd, b. Cabb..,.... 3t 





F. W. Milligan, c. Patterson, 
en 
W. Mortimer, c. Rokeby, b. Cobb : 
2 D. Robinson, b. Kell 


Kell 








SRR rr eoremrerr er 5 

H. A. Arkwright. not out. 9 

5: Bastieg, ©. ReUg s,s 008s ° 
Ps sian cicscicunwansaigesicen-oa © WS 6c siesccaccs 2 
MM visu xoicians kenwnto nsw 323 Wiiadktcccacns 58 
The second match of the University team’s 


tour was played at Toronto, against Canada, on 
September 6th and 7th, and, ‘unfortunately for 
the ’varsity men, resulted in a draw, owing to 
heavy rainfall, which prevented them getting 
the 22 runs necessary to make the game a win. 

The Canadians batted first and went off well, 
all their first six men getting into double figures. 
The visitors were not fielding up to the form 
they exhibited in New York, but they kept the 
Canadians’ total down to 137. 

The visitors did not lead by many on their 
first innings, the good bowling of J. W. Laing 
and P, C. Goldingham keeping their total down 
to 189. F. A. Phillips played another good innings 
and gave the Canadians an exhibition of his 
driving powers, but he did not offer any chances 
as in New York, and had contributed an excellent 
51 before being bowled. C. D. Robinson hit up 
his 47 runs in a very little time. N. F. Druce 
was also very quick in running up 33 before 
being bowled. 

The Canadians were particularly active in the 
field, and some smart work was seen. 

The Canadians were 52 runs behind when they 
started their second innings. They fell consider- 
ably to pieces in their second attempt, and were 
all dismissed for a total of 88. Rev. F. W. Terry 
appeared to be the only batsman who mastered 
the bowling of J. C. Hartley and W. W. Lowe, 
the former taking 6 wickets for 34 runs, and the 
latter 3 for Ig. 

The ’varsity men had lost one wicket for 15 
runs in their second innings, when the rain came 
down, preventing any further play. The draw 
was, however, very much in their favor. 

The scores follow : 


CANADA, 


First Innings. 
W. D. Saunders, st. Robinson, b. 


Second Innings. 





PIMNEMEE eo vecastns oceneendacies's %3 «C. Sebourigien, b. 
L.A 6 
A. F. R. Martin, c. Robinson, b. 

RPIIIINE cic sicisesaseseneainnys Cm |. Ae 4 

P. ae wempeenen c. and b. Milli 
peda Guaase Naiaentesaqenaas 19 c. Hill, b. Lowe....11 
mee. . W. Terry, c. Mortimer b. 

PEM ais ecu etiageidiicmsnkins esas We DUO as sisi ais 's's.cis 15 
J..M Tsing, c. Robinson, b. 

eR SE ee errr er 18 1. b. w., b. Hartley. 12 
Zz. S. | aR c. Mitchell, b. 

ER are 20 DDG cicciceess 4 
H. G. Wilson, c. Marriott, b. 

Lo Re eer b. Hartley. ....5... 9 
W. R. Wadsworth, not out.:..... 20 *. jms b. 

reser eeeecere 9 
M. Boyd, c. and b. Hartley...... 2 b. yo I 
M. G. Bristowe, st, Robinson, b. 

RR eer ee ° 
G.S. Lyon, c. Robinson b. Ark- 

WL <a dad oki nadin sea enene SE PORB, cosccsccvses I 
D’: Are y Martin, run out...... .soe 4 D. Hartley... a 
TMB io och oievca cs sccsccionacness $9: MNES. os csicscceved 

WOES bieicecs caseecns pctiewackaw WOM sie ccsixes 
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CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 





F. Mitchell b. Laing............ ep: BTA. 2 oneness 10 
V_ T. Hill, c. Wadsworth, b. 
hain SOLDMESESREEER SERA ER BEES 3 not out 5 
R. Studd, c. Bovd. b. Laing. 9 not out ° 
N. é Druce, ea 
F. A. Phillips, b Goldingham 51 
H. H. Marriott, run out......... o 
F. W. Milligan, b. Laing....... 2 
C. D. Robinson, b. Goldingham. «7 
W. Mortimer, b. Laing.......... 
W. W. Lowe, c. Terry, b. Gold- 
SI inns cecesesece veseeses 5 
A. Arkwright, run cut....... 4 
J. C. Hartley, not out........... ° 
BARE  cansesnensepesssvensones 15 
SES cee esnehabnenen en esned 189 Mc cntewtancke 15 
The University of Pennsylvania won_ their 


match against the Cambridge-Oxford team on 
the 13th, 14th and 16th September, by ror. 

The visitors were sent to the bat and made a 
score of 284. The home team made but 138 in 
their first innings and followed, making in their 
second innings 307. This left the Cambridge- 
Oxford team 162 to get to win. They were all 
dismissed for61. The University of Pennsylvania 
thereby winning by IOI runs. 

The twenty-second annual international match 
between Canada and the United States was played 
on September 2d, 3dand 4th, at Toronto, resulting 
in a win for Canada by 140 runs; the most 
decided victory ever attained by the Canadians 
over the United States. 

The last victory recorded for the Canadians 
was in 1886, when, at Seabright, the match finished 
in their favor by 97 runs. 

Of the twenty-two matches played the Cana- 
dians have as yet won but five, and two have 
been drawn. 

We were pleased to note that Boston and Bal- 
timore were both represented on the United 
States team. Even if it were possible these places 
might have been filled by stronger players from 
Philadelphia, it is well to make the team repre- 
sentative. 

The Canadians won the toss and started the 
batting. In their first innings they scored 156. 
D. W. Saunders played very careful cricket for 26, 
but the stand of the innings was between E. 
Jacques and W. R. Wadsworth ; the former a de- 
cided ‘stone-wall,” was in an hour and twenty 
minutes for 14 runs, and it was his great patience 
that enabled Wadsworth to score; his 70 runs were 
made in just over an hour, and during which 
time Jacques only made 7. 

The United States team were dismissed for 65, 
E. M. Crager, 10, and F. H. Bohlen,29, being the 
only double figures. J. M. Laing and P. C. 
Goldingham bowled remarkably well, especially 
the former, who took 7 wickets for 21 runs. 

Canada’s second innings was a great improve- 
ment on their first, and a total of 255 was reached. 
All but two of the team ran into double figures, 
the principal honors being credited to Rev. F. W. 
Terry, who batted freely for 70 runs. 

When the United States commenced their sec- 
ond innings they required 347 runs to win. 
Although they played far better than in their first 
attempt, they could not get their total above 206. 
F. H. Bohlen played a magnificent innings for 80 ; 
he made ten fours and placed one ball over the 
grand stand; E. M. Cregar was next on the bat- 
ting list with well played 48. 
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CANADA, 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
D. W. saunders, run out......... b. Goodman....... 28 
F. R. Martin, c. Brooke, "tg 
“OSE aaa a SOULE ccs coc leass 16 
5; ben Aa Brooke, b. Good: 
NCEE DRESSED ESRD URE AGON S56 st. Ralston b Bristol.10 
P 3 . ee c. Clarke, b 
SEER Ed Sanh ba ena R AM Ree b, Goodman........24 
F. W. y. Terry, c. Cole, b. Brooke. : b. Goodman........ 70 
A. Gillespie, b. Brooke........... 2 | See ees 15 
H. M. Wilson, c. Ciarke, b. Bris- 
Me. Surcthpskbbneesemsun asus’ o c.Ralstonb. Brooke 22 
4 S. Jaques, ¢. Clarke, b. Cregar.14 b. Brooke...... 26 
R. Wadsworth, b. Sharp...... 70 a, b. Bris- 
ee 10 
G. S. Lyon, c. Ralston, b. Cregar o b. Krooke.........- 
A A errs o c Ralston, b. Bristol : 
SE bisdnsnntarsdenssseoeneuen tp SHEER. <sin saoweses 23 
MN can bapeecuknceeunwecns 156 PUN so sincknanes 255 


UNITED STATES. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 





J. S. Clark, b. Goldingham...... 1 c. Boyd, b. Jaques. 9 
H. B. Cole, b. LO O° DGB. .oscsesess o 
R. aa Cregar, c. and b. Golding- 
SkeeNhSanehassbbuababassees 10 ¢. Bristowe b. Laing 48 
F. i. Bohlen, c. Martin, b, Gold- 
SME o cdckneasknnebosasssccet » c.andb. Lyon...... 80 
F. W. Ralston, c. Saunders, b 
DMN 55 setupakaponasanneanei eS ©" Serene ° 
S G. Brooke, b. Laing.......... SURE cccascpoanns 11 
T. G. Bristol, = Boyd, b. 
ee LiL G ENG SE CAkaANa be’ seam 3. c. Bristowe, b. in 
WOT, ...040< 
L. Haughton, not out............ 5 c. Laing b. Jaques. 5 
W. Sharp, b. Laing............ B We, SOE, os cssossus 
S. Goodman, b. Laing............ reer Ped 
. K. Mallinkrodt, b. wetted alibi o b. Wadsworth...... 2 
amas pabbesieeess cheeks aunbeches B RR ase sescescss 16 
MUIR cycahuauesuensneeehanes 65 A 206 


Very few games remain unplayed between the 
clubs of the Metropolitan District League and 
the New York Cricket Association. 

The Metropolitan District League game be- 
tween Manhattan and Staten Island, on August 
17th, resulted in an easy victory for the Islanders 
by 56 runs. Manhattans were dismissed for a 
total of 79 and the Islanders ran up 135. 

On the same day New Jersey A. C. scored a 
victory over the Brooklyns. New Jersey, after 
making a total of 135 for the loss of six wickets, 
declared their innings, and then dismissed their 
opponents for 107. 

On August 24th the New Jersey A. C, placed 
another win to their credit in defeating the New 
Yorks. The scores were, New York, 72; New 
Jersey A. C., 146. 

The League contest scheduled for August 31st, 
between the Staten Island and New York teams, 
which should have been played on the Staten 
Island grounds, was postponed to give the visiting 
Cambridge and Oxford team a good chance for 
practice. 

In the Association games of August 17th, Har- 
lem gained a victory over the Columbia team by 
a score of 52 to 21, and the St. George lost to 
Kings County by a score of 16 to 50. 

On August 24th New Jersey second eleven won 
their game from St. George A. C. by a 70 to 32. 
Paterson continued their unbroken run of vic- 
tories, defeating the Harlem team by 81 to 49. 

The Kings County paid the forfeit of sending a 
short-handed team into the field by losing their 
game to the Columbias by 67 to 41. 

On August 31st the New Jersey second eleven 
were somewhat surprised at being defeated by 
the Kings County men by 11 alk 

5 TURNER. 
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FIXTURES. 
Sept. 28—Country Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Fourth Club 
Handicap for Annual Cup. 

Sept. 28—Essex Comaty Club, Manchester, Mass., Men’s 
Handicap. 

Sept. 28—Shinnecock Hills Golf C!ub, Southampton, L.I., 
Handicap Matches. 

Oct. 1 to 7—United States Golf Association, Newport, 
R. I., Amateur and Open Championships. 

Oct. 10, 11 and r2—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Open Tourna- 
ment, Match Open to Amateurs, Match Open to Profession- 
als, Competition for Long Driving Open to Amateurs. 

Oct. 17 to rg—Country Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Tourna- 
ment and Fifth Club Handicap for Annual Cu 

Oct. 19—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Sixth Handicap. 

Oct. 26—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Final Handicap, Open 
only to Winners of Monthly Handicap. 

Oct. 26—Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, Southampton, L. I., 


Handicap Matches. 
Nov. 2—Country Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Sixth Club 


Heasionp for Annual Cup. 
Nov. 5—St. Andrew’s Golf ey (Election Day), Seventh 
Match ‘for ¢ Championship of the Club. 

Nov. 28—St. on gl s Golf Club, Thanksgiving Day 
Handicap Sweepstake 

Dec. 7—Country Club, ceeeidien Pa., Seventh Club 
Handicap for Annual Cup 

The crowning events of the season, the Amateur 
and Open Chz umpionships, will be in progress at 
Newport almost as soon as this issue of OUTING 
is in the hands of its readers. Indications point 
to a wide-spread interest and a very successful 
gathering at this, the first, National gathering of 
the followers of the latest and most acceptable 
addition to our national pastimes. 

The year has been marked by that conservative 
progress which assures permanence, and the 
Championship Tournament, under the auspices, 
for the first time, of a really national and thor- 
oughly efficient organization of experts, is a 
matter for sincere congratulation. 

We have pointed out from time to time the 
pitfalls in the path of the game, and, in the inter- 
est of true amateur sport, shall continue to do so ; 
our apprehensions are at all times, however, 
qualified by the knowledge that the new parlia- 
ment of American golfers is inspired by the true 
spirit. It is only from over-zealous outsiders that 
there is any danger, and the wider the sphere of 
the influence of the association extends, the less 
will be the field in which the dangerous elements 
can work. It is the duty of all those who have 
the interest of the sport at heart to preach the 
necessity of affiliation and alliance. In unity 
there is not only strength, but good government. 


UNITED STATES CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The amateur championship competition will 
begin at Newport on Tuesday, October Ist, at 10 
o'clock in the morning. It is open to all mem- 
bers of clubs assuciated or affiliated with the 
United States Golf Association. The play will be 
by holes, in rounds of eighteen holes, the final 
round, to consist of thirty-six holes, to be played 
on a separate day. The first prize will be a gold 
medal; the second, a silver medal; the third and 
fourth, bronze medals. The winner will also re- 
ceive the $1,000 championship trophy, presented 
by T. A. Havemeyer, which will remain in the 
custody of the club he represents for the year. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF. 


The international golf tournament opened on 
the Niagara links, September 5th, under the best 
possible weather conditions. There were twenty- 


rs 


six entries for the opening handicap, including 
many of the crack players of the United States 
and Canada. George S. Willets, of the Chicago 
club, won the open handicap; he received the 
handicap limit, eighteen strokes. The driving 
competition for distance and accuracy, between 
flags forty feet apart, was won by Charles Mac- 
Donald, who drove 179 yards 1 foot 6 inches, the 
best of only three trials. T. M. Hartley was close 


The 












up, with 176 yards. scores for the open 
handicap were : 

Name. Score. Handicap. Net. 
C. B. MacDonald......... 87 Scratch. 87 
T. M. Hartley = 92 Scratch. 92 
Re NS au sisceie evens Not reported. Scratch. ye 
iy I es caw bare ctaiblins III Scratch. 111 
a a en 1:0 Less 5 105 
1 ee ee itr Less 6 105 
A, Le. Livermore «2500008 103 Less 6 97 
pe A eee 107 Less 7 100 
MON iiesivek osidecewe 113 Less 8 105 
UP Uo ee 112 Less 12 100 
SO ere 117 Less 12 105 
2 a See 113 Less 12 1o2 
E. A. Worthington....... 141 Less 18 123 
George S, Willets 98 Less 18 so 
James Deering... 116 Less 18 98 
HH. O. Talmadge... Denia Ye 119 Less 18 101 
H. Chatfield Taylor ..... . 130 Less 18 112 
J.M.K 121 Less 18 103 
E. A. Bel 149 Less 18 131 
A. Coffey 158 Less 18 140 
E. Coffey 146 Less 18 28 
A. Giescend Lancing. . 133 Less 18 115 
G. Wiimerding........... Less 18 95 
PE. Dy WANTON. 6 oies5csciccne Not Ph Less 18 , 
es ROO asc ess steiersers Not reported. Less 18 


ans Competition— C. B. MacDonald. Chicago, scope. 
1ft. €in. M. Hartley, Kingston, 176yds.; F. P. Betts, 
London, RB. 2ft.; Charles ay Toronto, 158yds. 8ft. 

The international championship began Septem- 
ber 6th, in almost perfect weather. “In the first 
round Scott defaulted to Simpson. Mickle beat 
Harly. Stancliffe defaulted to Upham. A. W. 
Smith, the Canadian champion, defeated R. G. 
Dickson. J. G. Dickson defaulted to Livermore. 

In the second round, C. B. MacDonald beat 
Hunter, and A. W. Smith beat A. L. Livermore. 

In the finals, September 7th, after a tie at the 
seventeenth hole, Macdonald won by a score of 
one up. 

The ladies’ single competition, nine holes, was 
won by Miss Geale, of Niagara, with a score of 
65. Mrs. Herbert Chatfield Taylor, of Chicago, 
was second, with 71. 


Philadelphia Country Club.—TVhe first annual 
tournament of this club is attracting consider- 
able attention. The first day, October 17th, will 
be given up to professional exhibition matches. 
Amateurs will have the second and third days. 
Their handicap is limited to eighteen strokes, and 
is open to members of any recognized golf club 
in the United States or Canada. The prize is 
$50 in plate. Second and third prizes will be 
given. The competition will be an eighteen hole 
one. There will also be a scratch foursome com- 
petition, open only to club teams from associated 
or allied clubs of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion. The conditions governing the contests are: 

. Entries close Saturday, October 14th. 

2. Competitors must send their club handicap for eigh- 
teen holes at time of entry, together with the record of their 
course for eighteen holes. 

3. Drawings will be by lot, and order of matches will be 
posted on bulletin-board in hall of club-house. 

C. TURNER. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


NARRAGANSETT. 


The annual contest for the Eastern division 
doubles began August 13th, at the courts of the 
courts of the Narragansett Casino. The entry 
list was larger than usual, and in general the 
matches were well contested. In the semi-final 
round Wrenn and Chace met Fischer and Paret, 
defeating them in three sets. Howland and 
Foote, the intercollegiate champions, won in 
four sects from Budlong and Talmage after a very 
close match. The final match was excellently 
played. The poor showing of Wrenn and Chace 
at Southampton against Howland and Foote 
seemed to indicate a sure victory for the latter 
pair, but by carcful and steady work Wrenn and 
Chace won. In team work Howland and Foote 
were superior to their opponents, but were less 
brilliant in individual play. 

The championship match between the Eastern 
and Western pairs was played on a very poor 
court, and hence did not showthe best qualities 
of the contestants. It was evident, however, 
that the Western team, C. B. and S. R. Neel, were 
outclassed by their opponents. Wrenn was at his 
best, showing his remarkable, generalship, while 
Chace was less careful in his methods. In the 
third set the Neel brothers made a strong effort, 
winning a love set, but failed to keep up the 
pace in the following set which was easily won 
by the Eastern pair. This victory entitled Wrenn 
and Chace to meet Hovey and Hobart the follow- 
ing week at Newport as challengers for the 
national championship. 

In connection with the tournament an invita- 
tion singles was held, the interest in which was 
lessened by the withdrawal of Wrenn and Larned. 
The strongest men entered were Howland and 
Stevens, but to every one’s surprise the latter 
was defeated in the semi-final round by Paret. 
In the final Howland had little difficulty in defeat- 
ing Paret, yet the latter played a plucky and 
accurate game. 


THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The fifteenth annual tournament of the Na- 
tional Lawn Tennis Association began August 
20th at the Newport Casino. Although there 
were eighty-two entries, the matches were con- 
cluded in a week’s time through good manage- 
ment andthe fortunate circumstance that nearly 
all of the contests were of short duration. The 
innovation this year adopted by the executive 
committee of holding the doubles championship 
match on the first day relieved the monotony 
usual to the preliminary events. 

Hobart and Hovey were prime favorites for 
the doubles, and their defeat can only be attrib- 
uted to lack of practice. Dr. Pim, during his re- 
cent visit to this country, said of them, ‘+I doubt 
if there is a superior pair in the world.” It 
seemed to be an off day, however, for them, and 
the lobbing tactics of Wrenn and Chace proved 
successful, There were very few sharp rallies 
during the match, and it was principally on er- 
rors that the present champions achieved their 
victory. 

In the singles the only match of interest in the 
first round was that between Larned and Post. 
With two sets to one against him, Larned suc- 
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ceeded in pulling out the match. The default of 
Richard Stevens in this round gave Hovey an 
easy road to the semi-finals. The second round 
was characterized by short matches, the only 
one of especial interest being that between How- 
land and Millett, in which the latter made a most 
creditable showing by taking the third sct 6-1. 
Foote met Ware, the interscholastic champion, 
in the next round, and a close five-set match en- 
sued—one of the hardest fought matches of the 
tournament, In the fifth set Ware brought the 
score from 2-4 to 5-4, but by the excellent lob- 
bing of his opponent lost the set 8-6. 

The real contests of the tournament began in 
the fourth round when Chace, whose chances for 
the championship were the best, lost his match to 
Carr Neel, the Western doubles champion. 
Chace failed entirely both in speed and accu- 
racy, while his opponent was not only good at 
the net but lobbed with precision and judgment. 

Howland and Larned each won in four sets 
from Budlong and Foote after interesting matches, 
while Hovey had no difficulty in defeating 
Hinckley. 

It was in the semi-final round that Hovey’s hard 
work began, the result of which has placed him 
the fifth champion of the United States. He had 
played in so few tournaments this season that no 
one could fairly estimate his ability, and the los- 
ing of the doubles championship made his 
chances appear quite dim. Many thought that 
Neel would at least give him a hard fight, and he 
did succeed in making an interesting contest, al- 
though he failed to gain a set. Hovey played 
fast, and lost no opportunity at the net, always 
keeping Neel on the defensive. The other match 
of the semi-final between Larned and Howland 
was much more exciting, and while it resulted in 
three straight sets for Larned every point was 
well contested. Larned played chiefly from the 
base line, and his work was swift and accurate. 
In the last set Howland appeared tired, and after 
taking one game by a brilliant effort lost the 
match. 

Thus Hovey and Larned met in the finals. The 
general opinion was that Larned would win. 
The match was played August 26th, in the pres- 
ence of one of the largest number of spectators 
ever assembled at the Casino. Unexpected toall, 
the match was one-sided. _ Hovey showed more 
perfect form than in his match with Neel, and in 
every particular outplayed his opponent. He 
used the best of judgment, whereas Larned de- 
feated himself in many instances by driving into 
the net and out of court. The second set dis- 
played the most brilliant tennis of the day. By 
accurate placing Hovey brought the score to 3-1 
in his favor, when Larned improved, and by 
steady play finally made the score games all. In 
the concluding games Larned became erratic in 
his strokes and the third set went to Hovey, al- 
though at one time Larned led 4-3. 

The championship match on the following day 
was nearly a repetition of the final. From the 
outset it was evident that Wrenn was not in as 
good form as last year, when he defeated Good- 
body; then, too, he seemed to realize that in Hovey 
he had an opponent who was most acquainted 
with his game, and one not fatigued by a series 
of hard five set matches, as has usually been the 
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case with the winners of the all-comers. His 
usual lobbing tactics failed entirely against 
Hovey’s smashing, and seldom during the match 
was he able to gain a position at the net. 

Throughout the contest Wrenn was kept on 
the defensive, covering his ground well and 
often making remarkable returns. He showed 
no lack of coolness or nerve, even when Hovey 
was within a point or two of winning. 

The following is an analysis of the match. 
Placed balls : Hovey, 49; Wrenn, 16. Won on 
outs: Hovey, 26; Wrenn, 30. Won on balls 
netted: Hovey, 19; Wrenn, 26. Double faults : 
Hovey, 2; Wrenn, 2. Total points won : Hovey, 
96; Wrenn, 74. 

In the contest for the interscholastic champion- 
ship, L. E. Ware, of Harvard, defeated M. G. 
Beaman, of Princeton, and J. P. Sheldon, of 
Yale, won easily from C. F. Waltz, of Columbia. 
An interesting contest then took place between 
the Harvard and Yale representatives, in which 
Ware displayed great ability. Sheldon made a 
good five set contest, but showed less experience 
as a tournament player. The consolation prize 
was won by C. E. Sands, who last year succeeded 
in reaching the semi-final round in the all- 
comers. 

Doubles, national championship—R. D. Wrenn 
and Malcolm G. Chace (challengers) beat F. H. 
Hovey and Clarence Hobart (holders) 7-5, 6-1, 
8-6. 

Singles, preliminary round—H. B. Needham 
beat D. Miller by default ; J. F. Videewes, Jr., 
beat W. M. Scudder 6-3, 6- 3, 4-6, 6-4; E. I 
Fischer beat W. K. Brice by de fault ; Jc. David. 
son beat B. F. Davis 9-7, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1; S. F. 
Wise beat G. P. Herrick 7-5, 6-4, 7-5 ; G. W. Lee 
beat E. A. S. Lewis 6-2, 6-3, 6-2; J. A. Hovey 
beat Alfred S. Taylor 4-6, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4, 7-5 ; M. 
G. Chace beat C. E. Sands 6-2, 6-3, 6-4; R. W. 
P. Matthews beat W. A. Jones 6-3, 6-4, 7-5 ; 
Alfred Codman beat C. Hale 6-2, 6-1, 6-3 ; A. P. 
Hawes beat F. M. Pile 2-6, 7-5, 6-3, 7-9, 6-2; 
H. Ward beat W. H. Barnes 6-2, 6-2, 6-3 ; James 
Terry beat J. K. Willing 4-6, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3 ; 
eo Wrenn beat N. H. Lord 6-2, 6-3, 6-0 ; 5 

. Millett beat R. P. Davis 6-3, 5-7, 6-2, 7- 

P Paret beat M. G. Beaman 6-1, 6-4, 7-5 ; 
Howland beat J. C. W. Brooks 6-3, 6- 
H. Palmer beat H, W. Herrick 6-4, 3- 
6-3. 

First round—G. C. Hinckley beat Charles 
Bradley, Jr., 6-2, 6-3, 6-0; J. W. Wear beat C. 
H. Hatch 8-6. 6-3, 6-4; C. F. Walz beat E. Stille 
6-3, 6-3, 3-6, 6-0; H. Clews, Jr.. beat Needham 
3-6, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1; S. Henshaw. beat H. D. 
Cleveland 4-6, 6-2, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3; C. A. Gould 
beat J. H. Masson, Jr., 6-2, 6-3, 6-3; F. H. 
Hovey beat W. L. Jennings 6-2, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4; 
W. Maynadier beat Arthur Taylor 2-6, 6-4, 6-2, 
3 -6, 6- 33 ; Scott Griffin beat B. S. De Garmendia 

6-3, 4-6, 6-2, 7-5 ; E. A. Crowninshield beat J. F. 
Hobart 6-2, 5-7, 6-2, 7-5; J. D. E. Jones beat 
C. Tete, Jr., 6-2, 6-2, 6-0 ; Carr B. Neel beat H. 
E. Avery 3-6, 7-5, 6-1, 6-1; J. A. Ryerson beat 
J. S. Cushman 6-0, 6-3, 6-3 ; S. D. Reed beat C. 
C, Stillman 7-5, 6-2, 6-2 ; C. R. Budlong beat J. 
C. Neely by default; W. A. Larned beat A. W. 
Post 6-3, 4-6, 2-6, 6-1, 6-3; W. H. Brown beat 
E. K. McEnroe by default’; "A. L. Williston beat 
William Boag 6-3, 6-2, 6-4; Leo Ware beat W. 
P. Herrick 6-2, 6-1, 6-2 ; John Howland beat J. 


=J 
’ fa 
6-1, 
6-3, 
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P. Paret 6-2, 6-4, 7-5; A. FE. 
Wrenn, Jr., 6- 2, 6-8, 6-2 


Foote beat G. 1. 
, 6-0; J. Davidson beat 
S. F. Wise 6-4, 6-2, 3-6, 4-6, 6-2; G. W. Lee 
beat J. A. Hovey 6-2, 6-4, 7-5; J. B. Bartow 
beat R. C. Sands 9-7, 6-4, 7-5 ; S. L. Smith beat 
Richard Stevens by default ; Fischer beat Tal- 
mage 6-4, 6-4, 6-4; Chace beat Matthews 6-0, 
6-2, 6-1; Codman Leat Hawes 6-0, 6-3, 6-4; 
Terry beat W _ 6-2, 5-7, 7-5, 8-6; Millett beat 
Wrenn 7-5, 6-1, 6-3. 

Second round—Hinckley beat Wear 6-4, 6-1, 
6-1; Smith beat Maynadier 6-3, 6-0, 4-6, 7-5 ; 
Hovey beat Griffin 6-2, 6-0, 6-1 ; Crowninshield 
beat Bartow 6-2, 7-5, 3-6, 6-4 ; Jones beat Walz 
6-2, 7-5, 6-2; Neel beat Clews 6-1, 6-2, 6-2; 
Chace beat Lee 6-4, 7-5, 9-7; Ryerson beat 
Palmer 3-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2 ; Larned beat Thomp- 
son 6-2, 6-2, 6-3 ; He nshaw beat Brown 6-3, 6-0, 
6-3 ; Foote beat Gould 6-2, 6-1, 6-2; Budlong 
beat Reed 6-2, 6-2, 6-2; Fischer beat David- 
son 6-2, 6-0, 6-2; Ware beat Williston 6-2, 
6-2, 6-2 Howland beat Millett 6-3, rae 
1-6, 6-1; Terry beat Codinan 4-6, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4, 
6-4. 

Third round—Hinckley beat Smith 6-3, 5-7, 
1-6, 6-2, 6-3 ; Hovey beat Crowninshield by de- 
fault ; Neel beat Jones 8-6, 8-6, 6-4 ; Chace beat 
Fischer 6-3, 7-5, 6-4 ; Howland beat Terry 9-7, 
6-2, 6-3; Budlong beat Ryerson 4-6, 6-2, 6-2, 
6-1 ; Larned beat “Henshaw 6-0, 6-0, 6-1; ; Foote 
beat Ware 4-6, 6-4, 6-0, 8-10, 8-6. 

Fourth round—Neel beat Chace 6-4, 6-1, 6-4 ; 
Larned beat Foote 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1 ; Howiand 
beat Budlong 6-3, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3; Hovey beat 
Hinckley 6-1, 6-2, 7-5. 

Semi-final round—Larned beat Howland 7-5) 
8-6, 6-1 ; Hovey beat Neel 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Final round—Hovey beat Larned 6-1, 
6-4. 

Championship round—F. H. Hovey (challenger) 
beat R. D. Wrenn (holder), 6-3, 6-2, 6-4. 


O-7s 


- HOVEY. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP. 


First round—J. P. Sheldon, cf Yale, beat C. F. 
Walz, of Columbia, 6-1, 6-2, 6-1; Leo Ware, cf 
Harvard, beat M. G. Beaman, of Princeton, 3-6, 
6-2, 6-4, 6-3. 

Final round—Ware, Harvard, beat Sheldon, 
Yale, 6-4, 2-6, 7-5, 6-8, 6-1. 

Consolation finals—Sands beat Cushman 6-4, 
6-3. 

The annual women’s tournament of the Hitor- 
missit Tennis Club of Bridgewater, Mass., was 
won by Miss Pratt, who defeated in finals Miss 
M. Eaton. Score, 6-3, 6-3. F. A. KELLOGG. 
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Another fortnight will practically conclude the 
racing game in the East, and the tired and rest- 
less circuit chasers will be heading toward the 
Pacific slope. Before the long line of meets has 
ended forthe year the snow will be on the ground 
this side of the Rockies, but the speed merchants 
will not have much rest until far into December, for 
California and the Southwest demand their pres- 
ence and the cycling enthusiasts in those sec- 
tions must be gratified. Then, too, the sales 
market there has not been as thoroughly worked 
as in the more thickly populated parts. 

Next year the supply of wheels will more than 
equal the demand, judging from the extensive 
preparations now being made. Some of the 
smaller manufacturers are liable to strike finan- 
cial shoals, for the unprecedented sales of this 
year are not likely to be repeated, although many 
people who, in their eagerness to buy, took any 
kind of wheel this year, will want something 
more substantial. 

We continue from September OUTING a con- 
densed report of the meetings of the National 
Circuit. 

Minneapolis, Minn., had a two days’ meet, 
August 13th and 14th. Bald took the mile open 
the first day in 2m. 082s., a record for the State. 


In the one mile handicap Charles Hoffer rode. 


from scratch and won in 2m. 13 
record for Minnesota. 

I-mile open. Class B—Won by Bald ; 

; Bird, 3. Time, 2m. 82s. 

1 mile “handicap, Class B—Won by Cooper, 
50 yards ; Bliss, 30 yards, 2; Cabanne, scratch, 
3; L. C. Johnson, 50 yards, 4. Time, 2m. 233s. 

3-mile handicap, Class B—Won by Bird, 100 

yards ; Macdonald, 150 yards, 2; L. ic: Johnson, 
im yards, 3. Time, 7m 472s. 

The mile open was run twice on the second 
day, and Cooper, of Detroit, scored over Bald. 

1-mile open, Class B—Won by Cooper; Baldand 
Murphy a dead heat for second; Brown, 4. Time, 
2m, 233s. 

1-mile 
scratch ; 
yards, 3. 

2-mile 
75 yards; Bird, 75 yards, 2 ; 
Time, 5m. 332s. 

At Marinette, August 16th and 17th, the Wis- 
consin State meet took place. The feature the 
opening day was the double victory of Cooper 
over Bald, who seemed to be losing his grip. 

2-mile open, Class B—Tom Cooper won; 
Murphy, 2; Bald, 3. Time, 4m. 3os. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Tom Cooper won ; 
Bald, 2; Cabanne, 3; Murphy, 4. Time, Im. 7s. 

I-mile handicap, Class B—Bliss, 50 yards, 
won; Kennedy, 40 yards, 2; Brown, 50 yards, 
3. Time, 2m. 16s. 

Bald could not do better than third in the 
mile, with Cooper; and in another race at the 
same distance Cabanne was across the line. 

1-mile open, Class B—Tom Cooper won; C. 
M. Murphy, 2; E. C. Bald, 3. Time, 2m. 8s. 

I-mile State championship—A. M. Chandler 
won. Time, 2m. 40s. 

2-mile handicap, Class 
won; P. Patterson, 2 ; 


3is., a Class A 


Cooper, 


Cabanne, 
Johnson, 50 


handicap, Class B—Won by 
Bliss, 30 yards, 2; L. C 
Time, 2m.312s. 

handicap, Class B—Won by Cooper, 


Bliss, 40 yards, 3. 


McDonald 
Time, 4m. 


B—Ray 
J. Levy, 3. 


335- 


Class B—L. D. 
2; €. M. Murphy, 3. 


I-mile open, 2m. 15s. limit, 
Cabanne won; E. C. Bald, 
Time, 2m. IIs. 

Quarter-mile State championship—W. F. 
Sanger, Milwaukee, won. Time, 334s 

1-mile unpaced, flying start, Class B—L. C. 
Johnson won ; C. M. Murphy, 2. Time, 2m. 16s. 

5-mile State championship, Class A—W. Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, won. Time, 11m. 22%s. 

E. C. Bald to beat half-mile in 58s., the State 
record—Time, 57s., beating State record Is. 

Mt. Clemens, Mich., entertained the flyers, 
August 22d and 23d, but Bald did not run, hav- 
ing decided upon a rest of a fortnight. Cooper 
expected to win the mile, but was nervous be- 
fore the large number of admirers who had come 
up from Detroit to see him ride, and was un- 
placed. Murphy won in 2m. 12s. 

I-mile open, Class B—Murphy won ; Bliss, 2 
Kiser, 3 ; L. C. Johnson, 4. Time, 2m. 12s. 

3-mile lap race, Class B—Titus won, 16 points : 
Anderson, 2, 8 points; Decardy, 3, 6 points. 
Time, 7m. 504s. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—Cooper, 120 y 
won; Kennedy, 140 yards, 2; Scott, 130 yards, 
3. Time, 4m. 244s. 

Cooper retrieved himself on the second day, 
winning the half and the mile. 

1-mile open, Class B—Cooper won ; 
Kiser, 3. Time, 2m, 6}s. 

Pg mile open, Class B—Cooper won ; 

; Brown, 3. Time, Im. ll 

’10-mile open, Cons B—L. 
Decardy, 2; Scott, 3. Time, 23m. 38? 

I-mile handicap, class B- Tie, "80 
won; L. C. Johnson, 40 yards, 2 ; 
yards, 3. Time, 2m. 43s. 

The Canadian loop in the circuit was inau- 
gurated at Toronto, August 24th, and Callahan, 
running over from. Buffalo, after a vacation from 
racing, created surprise by beating Maddox and 
Cooper in the mile, and also capturing the handi- 
cap. 

Half-mile handicap, Class B—G. M. Wells, Wan- 
derers, Toronto, 50 yards, won; A. E. Young, 
Wanderers, Toronto, 60 yards, 2. Time, 584s. 

1-mile open, Class B—C. H. Callahan, Buffalo, 
won; H. H. Maddox, Asbury Park, 2; T. Coo- 
per, Detroit, 3. Time, 2m. 61s 

I-mile open, Class A, John Wills, Wander- 
ers, Toronto, won; R. O. Blaney, Toronto, 2. 
Time, 2m. I4s. 

I-mile handicap, Class B—C. H. Callahan, 
Buffalo, 90 yards, won; A. McLeod, Sarnia, 
Ont., 50 yards, 2; R. E. McColl, Toronto, 125 
yards, 3. Time, 2m. 40s. 

1-mile tandem, Class B—B. W. McIntosh and 
T. B. McCarthy, Toronto, won; E. E. Anderson 
and W. Bainbridge, Calcngs, 2; H. Van Herck 
and J. Lund, Chicago, 3. Time, 2m. 163s. 

August 27th, the meet was held at Stratford, 
the results being as follows 

Half-mile handic: ap, Class B—Bernhardt, 55 
yards, won; Brown, 15 yards, 2; T. B. Mc- 

Carthy, 50 yards, 3. Time, Im. 2}s. 

1-mile open, Class B—Cooper won ; Rigby 2; 

eto, 3. Time, 2m. 14s. 
2-mile open, Class B—Bliss won ; 

Coulter, 3. Time, 4m. 411s. 
I-mile handicap, Class *B—Marshall W ells, 90 


> 


yards, 


Bliss, 2 ; 
Bliss, 
Sgn 


won ; 


yards, 
Kennedy, 60 


Maddox, 2 ; 
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yards, won; Scott, 50 yards, 2; 
yards, 3. Time, 2m. 122s. 

1-mile tandem, Class B—MclIntosh and McCar- 
thy won; Van Herikand Lund, 2. Time, 2m. 14s. 

At Branttord, August 26th, Cooper won the 
mile as usual, Gardiner being second and Coulter 
third. F. Loughead, the Canadian Class A cham- 
pion, rode from scratch in a mile handicap and 
won in 2m. 9s., the world’s Class A competition 
record in a handicap. 

I-mile open, Class B—Won by Cooper ; 
diner, 2; Coulter, 3. Time, 2m. 42s. 

2-mile open, Class B—Won by Cooper ; 

; Barnett, 3. ‘Time, 5m. 16s. 

"sae tandem, Class B—Won by Rigby and 
Bernhardt; Van Herik and Lund, 2. Time, 2m.23s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—Won by Marshall 
Wells, 20 yards; Kennedy, 70 yards, 2; Gratz, 
Toronto, 110 yards, 3. Time, 2m. 4}s. 

Half-mile handicap, Class B--Won by A. E. 
Young, 70 yards; Kennedy, 35 yards, 2; Bern- 
hardt, 50 yards, 3. Time, 58s. 

At London, August 28th, “the man from De- 
troit was first home in two events. 

Half-mile handicap, Class B—Won by Marshall 
Wells, 40 yards ; Brown, 20 yards, 2 ; Kennedy, 
30 yards, 3. Time, Im. Is. 

1-mile open, Class B—Won by Cooper ; Rigby, 
2; Coulter, 3. Time, 2m. 6s. 

I-mile open, tandem, Class B—Won by Mc- 
Intosh and McCarthy ; Decardy and Lund, 2; 
Anderson and Bainbridge, 3. Time, 2m. 342s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—Won by T. B. Mc- 
Carthy, Toronto, 65 yards; A. E. Young, To- 
ronto, 105 yards, 2; W. H. Carman, London, 85 
yards, 3. Time, 2m. 5s. 

2-mile open, Class B—Won by Cooper ; Rigby, 
2; Barnett, 3. Time, 5m. 14}s. 


Barnett, 70 


Gar- 


Bliss, 


Coulter captured the mile open at Woodstock, 
August 29th, where the men had to ride on a 
poor track. Many spills resulted. 


Half-mile handicap, Class B— McLeod, 30 
yards, won ; Bliss, 25 yards, 2 ; Brown, 25 yards, 
3. Time, Im. 3s. 

I-mile open, Class B—Coulter won ; McLeod, 
2. Time, 2m. 24s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—McCarthy, 60 yards, 
won; Grantz, Toronto, 150 yards, 2; Barbett, 
60 yards, 3. Time, 2m. 7}s. 

I-mile tandem, Class B— McIntosh and Mc- 
Carthy won; Van Herik and Lund, 2; McColl 
and Gratz, 3. Time, 2m, 23s. 

Rig cn open, Class B—Cooper won ; Maddox, 

; Bernhardt, 3. Time, 4m. 403s. 

“ Brown unexpectedly won the mile open at 
Peterboro, August 30th, but Cooper was not to 
be denied at twice the distance. 

1-mile open, Class B—Brown won ; Coulter, 2 ; 
“—r. 3; Cooper, 4. Time, 2m. 7s. 

Half-mile handicap, Class B—M. G. Walker, 
Peterboro, 100 yards, won; A. E. Young, To- 
ronto, 60 yards, 2; M. Wells, Toronto, 40 yards, 
3; Bliss, Chicago, 25 yards, 4. Time, Im. Is. 

1-mile tandem, Class B—Brown and Gibbons, 
Toronto, won; Anderson and Bainbridge, Chi- 
cago, 2; Van Herik and Lund, Chicago, 3. 
Time, 2m, 10s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—McLeod, 50 yards, 
won ; Barnhardt, 80 yards, 2 ; Kennedy, 50 yards, 
3. Time, 2m. 272s 

2-mile open, class B—Cooper won ; Scott, 2 ; 
Bliss, 3. Time, 4m. 31s. 


At Montreal, August 31st, the Canadian loop 
ended. Cooper added two more firsts to his 
string, making nine during the week. This gave 
him two more firsts than Bald for the season. 

I-mile open, Class B—Cooper won ; Kennedy, 
2; Bernhardt, 3. Time, 2m. 153s. Wells, Scott 
and Gibbons also started. Anderson paced. 

2-mile open, Class B—Cooper won ; McLeod, 
2; Kennedy, 3. Time, 4m. 593s. Scott and 
Bernhardt also ran. 

Half-mile handicap, Class B—Brown, 15 yards, 
won; Bliss, 35 yards, 2; McCall, Toronto, 70 
yards, 3. Time, Im. 2s. 

I-mile handicap, Class 
Gratz, 100 yards, won; McLeod, 45 yards, 2; 
Anderson, 70 yards, 3. Time, 2m. 18s. 

1-mile tandem, Class B—McLeod and Gibbons 
won ; Gratz and McCall, 2. Time, 2m. 214. 

Waltham, Mass., had the National Circuit 
Meet on Labor Day, and Bald resumed operations 
by taking two firsts. A quadruplet, manned by 
McDuftee, Haggerty, Barnett and Callahan, went 
the route in Im. 484s., which is a new re cord. 

I-mile open, Class B—E. C. Bald won; Frank 
Jenny, 2; W. F. Simms, 3. Time, 2m. I2%s. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Bald won ; Jenny, 2; 
Simms, 3. Time, Im. 4s. 

I-mile handicap, Class B- 
won. Time, 2m. 15%s. 

Rochester had its second National Circuit Meet 
of the year, September 4th. Tom Cooper ran 
away with the-mile, and Sanger won the pro- 
fessional race at the same distance. 

1-mile novice—Won by E. J. Klee, 
Time, 2m. 24s. 

Quarter-mile open, Class B—Won by Cooper ; 
Brown, 2; Coulter, 3. Time, 30%s. 

Quarter-mile open, Class A—Won by H. G. 
Winter, Buffalo; E. W. Murray, Syracuse, 2 ; 
L. H. Tucker, Syracuse, 3. Time, 32}s. 

I-mile open, professional—Won by W. C. San- 
ger; P. O’Connor, 2; J. S. Johnson, 3. Time, 
2m. 545. 

1-mile open, Class B—Won by Cooper ; 

; Rigby, 3. Time, 2m. 102s. 

""eanee County Championship- - 
Zimbrich. Time, 2m. 16s. 

1-mile open, Class A—Won by H. G. Winter, 
Buffalo ; E. W. Murray, Syracuse, 2 ; F. A. Foell, 
Buffalo, 3. Time, 2m. 18s. 

2-mile handicap, professional—C. P. Appel, 130 
yards, Rochester, won; H. C. Wheeler, 40 
yards, 2; Conn Baker, 30 yards, 3; W. C. San- 
ger, scratch, 4. Time, 4m. 38s. 

In this race Johnson fell and did not finish. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—W. J. Helfert, Utica, 
won; O. P. Bernhardt, Toledo, 2; W. M. Ran- 
dall, Rochester, 3. Time, 2m. 71s. 

A. G, BATCHELDER. 

The Signal Service has discovered another use 
for bicycles. This consists of the laying of tele- 
graph lines. 

Experiments having this end in view were made 
near San Antonio, Tex. A light reel containing 
one mile of wire was rigged over the rear wheel 
of a machine and the rider started to run it out. 

The run was made and communication estab- 
lished with the starting point in about eight 
minutes. 

The work was done much quicker and more 
easily than by the old method, in which the 
horse was utilized. 


B— Eleven starters. 


Simms, scratch, 


Rochester. 


Bliss, 


Won by A. M. 
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KENNEL. 


It is to be hoped that American dog owners 
will follow the good example set by Englishmen, 
and do away with ear-cropping. ‘Lhe practice of 
cropping, 2. ¢., cutting a dog’s ears to a shape or- 
dained by a senseless fashion, is a relic of. that 
barbarism which encouraged dog-fighting and 
bull-baiting, and as such it deserves no recog- 
nition in these advanced days. Cropping is 
both useless and cruel. There is now no reason- 
able excuse for it. In the old days, when dog- 
fighting was recognized as a fit amusement for 
human beings to enjoy, the ears of the dogs 
were cropped because the natural ears afforded 
too convenient holds for the teeth of an op- 
ponent. We of to-day have advanced beyond 
the stage when the sight of two noble brutes 
mangling each other could be considered amus- 
ing, and all trace of the brutal sport had better 
be forever abolished. The only excuse advo- 
cates of cropping are able to advance is that the 
trimmed ears give a more knowing and smarter 
appearance to the heads of certain animals. 
This is, after all, merely a matter of opinion, 
and is of no weight when the cruelty and the in- 
jurious effects of cropping are fairly considered. 
Very few of the would-be critics of canine beauty 
know how such dogs as Great Danes, bull and 
other terriers look with the unmutilated ears. 

Breeders understand the mysteries of produc- 
ing rose-ears, prick-ears, etc., and it is quite 
within their power, by wise selection of stud 
animals, to produce almost any desired pattern 
of ear. If they cannot thus produce the pecul- 
iar ears now recognized as proper for Danes and 
terriers, it would be both wiser and more humane 
to change the pattern of ear rather than to continue 
to torture and mutilate animals in a barbarous 
attempt to follow a whim of fashion. 

The operation of cropping and the subsequent 
manipulation of cropped ears to insure the de- 
sired shape, are exceedingly painful to the 
victim, for a dog’s ears are very sensitive. Sup- 
pose fashion should declare that the human ear, 
to be stylish, should be very narrow and termi- 
nate in a sharp point? Would we endorse the 
action of a mother who might take shears and 


snick off an inch of her child’s ear in order that 
the youngster might be considered stylish? 
Next to our infants we love our dogs, yet, when 
fashion says the word, we are quite willing to 
take cold steel and try to whittle live, quivering 
flesh to the stylish shape ! 

Breeders claim that the Great Dane has always 
been cropped; that his fine expression and facial 
lines have, from long influence, grown to suit 
the shape of the cropped ear. But nature, the 
great adapter to circumstances, has not made an 
effort to produce an ear of the cropped shape, 
and for reasons good, for the flap of a dog’s ear 
is a natural shield to prevent foreign substances 
finding easy entrance to the ear proper. It also 
aids the dog’s hearing, and it is altogether too 
valuable for nature to take liberties with it. 

Admirers of the Great Dane claim that he isa 
noble creature, of kind and lovable disposition— 
then why cut his ears till they give him a devilish 
expression, which suggests that he would tear 
one’s throat if allowed an opportunity? Lovers 
of the bull-terrier declare that their animals are 
not for fighting—then why compel the innocent 
pets to carry the brand of the old, disgraceful pit? 

Cropping has been made illegal in England, 
and cropped ears do not now find favor at a bench 
show. May the good work spread, till no Ameri- 
can bench carries an animal with ears which 
reveal trace of scissors or of knife. 

The trials of the Continental Field Trial Club, 
at Morris, Manitoba, attracted many keen sports- 
men. Birds were scarce. The Derby had nine- 
teen starters. The winner was W. W. Titus’ 
setter dog, Sam T. A. P. Heywood-Lonsdale’s 
pointer dog, Ightfield Mentor (English), and F. 
R. Hitchcock’s Tory Fashion, divided second; 
Brighton Dick, Feu Follet, Sister Sue, and Rex, 
divided third; Lady Rush, Domino, Gleam’s Dart, 
Gleam’s Ruth, and Stridemore, divided fourth. 
In the All-Age Stakes, twenty-four of the forty- 
seven entries started. W. W. Titus’ setter, Minnie 
T., won first, with C. W. de Paw’s pointer, Jingo, 
second; N. T. Harris’ setter, Tony Boy, third, 
and Stoddard and Kidwell’s pointer, Lick Boy, 
fourth. DAMON. 


LOFT 


Never in all the history of pigeon flying has 
there been a season with such entire absence of 


speed as the past summer. The loss of birds 
compared with the number sent’ out has been 
unusually light, but the weather has been such 
that speed was impossible, and the half mile to 
the minute that has been the rule has been in 
truth a creditable performance. Speedy flying 
is really deserving of no credit, inasmuch as the 
conditions are such when speed is possible that 
it would be a difficult matter for the bird to go 
slowly. 

True, birds sometimes have low speed to their 
credit when good speed is possible, but this is 
because the birds got to going and couldn’t stop, 
and going beyond home, lost time in returning 
and, with only air-line distance between basket 
and home counted, the bird did not have credit 
for distance covered. 

Whether October will bring with it a change 


zo 


remains to be known, but if it does not owners 
will, as a rule, keep their birds at home 
or will send them only short distances. This 
much of wisdom they have gained within a year 
or two, that birds are best off at home when the 
weather is unsuitable; the old word was ‘If 
they can’t make speed in any weather I don’t 
want them.” 

These conditions have prevailed only in 
America. In Europe the best speed ever known 
for the distance has been made, In the race to 
Belgium from St. Jean de Luzin the southwest of 
France, 550 miles, the average to the loft of 
Geprges Gits was 1,668 yards, the mile in about 
sixty-four seconds; quite a number of birds 
exceeded the speed of 1,660 yards. The birds 
making these figures will, of course, be in the 
market and at high figures, but it is to the 
weather and not the bird that the credit is due. 

Messenger service has held the public interest 





ROD AND GUN. 


this year, and that interest is likely to increase. 
It is considered as a certainty, almost, that the 
next Congress will authorize the establishing of 
government lofts with an adequate appropriation 
tor their support, The Secretary of the Navy 
favors the idea and from the valuable service 
rendered, and of which he was_ personally 
cognizant, believes such lofts are almost 
necessary along our eastern seaboard, and that 
by the use of birds both lives and property may 
be saved. Several of the war ships have their 
cotes and pigeons inservice, notably the Monoc- 
acy. 

Probably the work that has interested the 
greatest number of people is that from the 
steamer Xepudlic, plying between Philadelphia 
and Cape May. Every day before noon word has 
been brought by birds of the Ledger’s cote to the 
boat’s business manager in Philadelphia, from the 
captain on board, giving the number of passen- 
gers, the condition of things on board and other 
data necessary to the book-keeping that would 
otherwise be kept back until the boat’s return at 
evening, Besides this, the birds have each 
brought large packages of messages from 
passengers on board to friends on shore, So far 
as known only two birds have been lost in all 
the summer's work, One of these, in attempting 
to fly over the steamer’s smoke-stack, was killed 
by the hot air and gases rising from it. 

Th: question of the year has been the possi- 
bility of using birds as messengers from incoming 
trans-Atlantic steamships. But, however de- 
sirable this might be, it appears to be hardly 
practicable, even though experiment might show 
it to be possible. For one reason, the bird tu be of 
use must make the round trip in a basket and be 
liberated when approaching the old home on the 
return voyage, necessitating at least a fortnight 


in captivity and of absence from home, This 
fortnight must of necessity be spent in close 
quarters, without the opportunity for exercise, 
and, in case of bad weather, when things must 
be kept snug, the birds would so lose in condition 
as to be incapable of doing the work even if re- 
taining the homing faculty ; that condition tells 
upon this faculty has bc«en fully demonstrated. 
In fact the intelligent and constant care required 
to make this a success would entail a greater 
expense than the result would warrant. 

What could be, and I may almost say should be 
done, is that every vessel might carry a cote of 
pigeons bearing identifying marks, Inthe event 
of overwhelming disaster, if there was time and 
some cne on board had the cool head and steady 
hand, the story of it could be written and made 
fast to each bird and all be set free, The 
chance would be that one or another in seeking 
and finding safety would deliver the message, 

Had the captain of the sealer Falcon, Mr. 
Harry Bartlett, been so fortunate as to have had 
On board the cote and birds he sc much wished 
or, there might have come some word to the 
waiting ones; but if, as is imagined, the end 
came so suddenly that those on board never 
knew what happened, then of course the venture 
would have been in vain, 

The plan of the government lofts, if carried out, 
is to cover all of the eastern and southern sea- 
board with the service ; the home centres to be 
at government posts or stations about two 
hundred miles apart, with cotes also at all light- 
houses and lightships ; birds of all these cotes to 
be carried out to sea daily, by whatsoever 
means may offer, and liberated at such times and 
distances, or upon such occasions as may be 
warranted, 

E, S, STARR, 


ROD AND GUN. 


The man who has to stick to business these 
glorious October days misses much. Now is the 
best time of all the year for long tramps across 
country. There is a magic in the «ir which stirs 
one’s blood ; the footing is good; the woodlands 
are ablaze with tinted foliage, and the weather is 
cool enough for vigorous exercise. Happy, in- 
deed, should be the man who enjoys the privi- 
lege of starting with the sun and trudging to the 
going down thereof. The eager sportsman 
knows what joys come with October’s hearty 
days, for sport upon the uplands is now at its 
best. The dogs have been conditioned by grad- 
ually increased runs until they are hard and 
keen, and during their exercise work their master 
has learned the lay of the land and where the 
birds are located. The twelve-gauge is spotless 
inside and out, and fifty carefully loaded shells 
are stowed in the pockets of the dingy old can- 
vas coat. Now to give the dogs a late supper— 
then, here’s to us, for to-morrow we will make 
long shadows at the start. 

Time and time again have I started in the 
early October morning—how many times I 
should not care to hazard a guess. Would that 
I might do it all over again! 

The dogs suspected something when the late 
feed came their way, and the first sound in the 
morning brings them with a bounce to the ends 
of their chains. One glance is sufficient for 


them. 


Right well do they know that the old 
leggins are never donned except for business. 
Jess bucks and capers and rattles her tether, 
and voices her joy in a series of sharp yelps. 
Old Don sits straight on end and shudders vio- 


lently. His eyes are bulging, his ears cocked, 
his collar cuts deep into his throat, and from his 
broad, quivering nostrils comes a_ ceaseless 
trembling whistle. He misses no detail of the 
preparations, and as the gun appears his strong 
stern thumps the ground with unqualified ap- 
proval. 

Free of collars, away they go, carroming 
against each other as they make the sharp turn 
to the front path. Let us follow them. Over 
the gate they skim like birds, and as we come 
round in their wake we see impatient muzzles 
thrust far between the palings. Before we can 
close the gate they have guessed that the fun is 
actually to commence. A mad race follows. Up 
the street, side by side, running in sheer joyous- 
ness, they go like the wind, for they know they 
are entitled to a stretching spin before the order 
comes ‘‘to heel.” 

We reach the great pasture, soft, with its mat 
of new fall grass. Away they go again, tacking 
and crossing like racing yachts, covering the 
field at fying speed. This is their show-ground, 
and they know it as well as they know that they 
are not yet under orders for the day. A lark 
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buzzes up and pitches again upon an ant hill. 
Don, the old rascal, points him just for fun ; and, 
just for fun, Jess rushes in and chases the lark to 
the boundary fence. At the water-hole they 
wait, wading up to their bellies and biting at 
the water as though it were something to eat. A 
big sycamore leaf sails slowly down, and Jess 
scatters water far and wide in crazy pursuit of 
what she pretends is a living thing. They shake 
the water from them as we enter the next field, 
and their mood changes at once, for acres of 
stubble stretch ahead. This is not likely ground, 
yet it may hold quail, and the time for fun has 
passed. Larks and leaves are now beneath no- 
tice, for the business of the day is on. 

Beyond the stubble spreads a sea of uncut 
corn, with rustling spears a yard above a man’s 
head. As we move down the narrow green cor- 
ridors a crash of a yielding stalk, a snort to left 
or right, or a glimpse of white ahead, tells where 
they are working. Before the corn spindles in 
shadow of the boundary woods a sudden stillness 
seems to fall—there are no more sounds or 
visions of moving white. We see the tip of a 
tail, like a warning finger across our path, and 
we thrill with sudden joy, for this may be— 

Flip-flap—whee-ee-ee! Clear and sweet rings 
a twittering whistle, and a bullet-headed bird 
curves on bent wings above the corn-tassels. A 
rush of small shot clips the soft growtha yard 
ahead of where the bird had disappeared. Rat- 
tat-tat !—a busy tail is whacking pendant leaves, 
and presently a snuffling breath draws nearer, 
and Don paces forward, bearing the first cock 
of the season. A seven-ounce beauty he is, 
too—prized none the less- because he was in- 
visible when the trigger was pulled. 

We have begun well—but! Don knows that 
the next one grazed his stiffened back and stared 
with big eyes fairly into the gun barrels, ere 
whirling overhead and vanishing in kindly cover. 
Jess knows that seven empty shells fell among 
the corn, that five fat cock were flushed, and but 
three touched canvas. 

Then that field with the streaks of rag-weedand 
the cat-briers atthe end. That impressive pause 
—that momentary pattering of wee feet 
upon dry leaves, that musical whisper— 
tuck-a-loi-tuck-a-loi—that explosion of hollow 
thunder and whizzing flight of feathered 
missiles—was it not grand? Aye! That it 
was—moments lke that are better than sea- 
sons ef city fun. And on for mile 
after mile. When three brace dived into the 
tangled grass and lay till searching noses pointed 
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ANSWERS TO 

E. J. M.—No book can take the place of 
practice. The surgical question you submit is 
one that often puzzles the most expert physician, 
after actual examination. We should fail. 

C. S., C.—(1) «Is it too early to start training for 
100 or 220 yards dash and longer distance runs 
which are to come off as soon as you say?” 
—No. (2) ‘‘What is the best training for the 
above events? By giving me this information 
you will oblige.”—Live regularly and practice 
every day. 

W. V. L., Chicago, Ill.—Live regularly, and run 
every day. Do not run more than 500 or 600 
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straight downward—when five flushed and fell 
singly within a radius of thirty yards—when 
Don concluded to do a trifle of it himself, and 
pinned the unexpected sixth with eager fore- 
paws. When a wee brown hen raced under a 
brush-pile and refused to come forth until the 
boot found the properbranch. When the second 
kick sent her humming out closely followed by 
an unsuspected rabbit. When the big grouse 
1oared up from the outlying rose-bushes and 
crashed into the maple saplings amid a shower of 
leaves. Brief as was your time you felt that you 
were holding right. Jess thought you got him, 
while Don was sure of it, yet search as they 
might they could not locate him, though they ap- 
peared to find scent and you did find feathers. 
Will you ever forget that thrill, when Don reared 
upon his hind legs and stood sniffing, sniffing, ° 
till you raised your eyes and saw that grouse 
hung bya wing in a fork ten feet above your 
head? 

Both lunch and pipe were good—all the better 
because delayed for an hour. That counting, 
smoothing and restowing of the game was more 
interesting to you even than the fingering of 
banknotes. It was perhaps better for you too, 
though views may differ on this question. Then 
that last ten minutes beside the willow-fringed 
pond. How the old coat did drag at your 
shoulders as you stood there in the dusk, wait- 
ing, watching, hoping. Would they come ?—had 
they left for the big marshes? As you turned 
to go your ear caught a singing, hissing sound, 
and a black line passed overhead. The flash of 


the gun blinded you temporarily—there was no 
time for the second barrel—but a quick fop-fop 
told that two wood-duck had fallen, and upon 


dry ground, too! Was not that 
windup to a golden day? 

That five-mile tramp home was toil, but it was 
cheerfully accomplished. The end of the fourth 
mile found Jess whimpering over a burr in her 
foot, but stout old Don was ready for more, 
though six inches of the rascal’s rat-tail were red. 
How welcome were the home-lights streaming 
through the pines—how invigorating the cold 
water and the change of gear! That hot supper 
—there was naught of it when you rose! Best 
of all, was it not?—when loving eyes glanced 
proudly from game to sportsman, from manly 
frame to proof of skill, for since Hiawatha flung 
down his deer before the Arrowmaker’s tepee, 
the heart of American woman has kept place for 
sportsman true, 


a glorious 


Ep. W. SAaNnpys. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


yards, except once a week. Run a half-mile 
trial one week, and a mile trial the next week. 
Six weeks training is sufficient. 

P. D. Oak.—Bicycle racing will not injure your 
sprinting capability. 

B. M. S.—No intelligence less than omniscience 
couldselect the best fencing-master. The masters 
do not know, their pupils do not know, and the 
public does not know. The leading article on 
page 117 of OUTING’s monthly records for March, 
throws some light on the situation. 

J. A. S.—Spalding’s Handbook of Croquet will 
give you the rules you require. 
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«©¢Vin Mariani’ is an exqui- 
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VIN MARIANI 
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“INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS.” To insure 
uniformity of practice in the Manual of Arms for 
the new Army rifle the War Department has 
made many modifications in manuals formerly 
used. The new manual is to govern the Army. 
It will be of great interest to National Guards- 
men, as the different States will also use the 
work, The ARMY AND Navy REGISTER, of Wash- 
— D. C., has issued the Manual in pamphlet 
orm. 


‘* BULLET AND SHELL” is a book born out of 
the heart of the war itself. Major Williams was 
private, officer, and afterward correspondent of 
a New York paper, and took active part in what 
he describes—the earnest conviction, the tough 
training, the hard work, the marching, fighting, 
fun, tragedy, and all—from the enlistment of the 
young collegian to the triumphant end, and the 
marriage of the Federal hero to the sister of his 
Confederate college chum. The drawings of 
Edwin Forbes, who died last December, will re- 
main among the most graphic memorials of the 
great struggle. ‘‘Bullet and Shell ’ isan absorb- 
ingly interesting story, and will delight any man 
who took part in the war and any boy who is 
stirred by tales of adventure and romance, be- 
sides conveying an admirably clear idea of the 
causes, beginnings, course and close of the great 
Civil War. 

‘¢ AMERICAN STEAM VESSELS,” by Samuel Ward 
Stanton, is a fitting memorial of the end of the 
century, the beginning of which was co-eval 
with the first efforts of Fulton to subject steam 
to maritime uses. It is the first book of its 
kind that has ever been published. It presents, 
in chronological order, accurate illustrations and 
descriptions of the various types of American 
steamers—lake, river, ocean, naval—beginning 
with the first practical steamboat, Fulton’s ‘“ Cler- 
mont,” and continuing down to those of the pres- 
ent day. Inits pages will be found most of the 
famous and historical steam vessels of the coun- 
try, close on to three hundred inall. This long 
list of vessels is arranged with reference to 
localities, and the pages upon which they can be 
round, enabling the reader the more readily to re- 
fer to the famous vessels, past and present, of his 
immediate vicinity, or elsewhere. Accuracy has 
been the chief feature aimed at, the illustrations 
of the earlier steamers being taken from litho- 
graphs, drawings, wood-cuts or paintings, and 
the latter day boats from photographs, plans, 
sketches, etc., the whole comprising a book as 
unique and instructive as it is beautiful. 

‘‘BETSEY JANE ON WHEELS” is the title of a 


decidedly humorous story illustrating the tend- 
ency of everything modern ‘to run either to or 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of Ovutinc, 





It is dedicated to the ‘«new woman,” 


on wheels,” 
and relates in her own words what Betsey Jane 


Jones knows about the bicycle. Although tne 
book is a rollicking, good-natured satire on the 
abuses of cycling, the author is by no means an 
opponent of that ‘ healthful and profitable recrea- 
tion,” for he closes his last chapter with the 
assertion that ‘cycling is one of the few sports 
in which ladies can indulge with the same free- 
dom and good results as the more fortunate 
element of society.” 


‘SHOULD SHE HAve Lerr Him,” by Wm. C. 
Hudson, is the story of Dorothy Courtenay and 
Henry Trescotte, both prominent members of 
New York society, who marry for love. After a 
few months of exceedingly happy married life 
they are confronted by a lawyer who questions 
the legality of their marriage on account of a 
former episode in the life of the groom. The 
lawyer advises a sepatation. Dorothy’s action 
in this crisis is the cause of the query implied in 
the title. 


“Dr. GRaAy’s Quest,” by the late Francis H. 
Underwood, is a story of New England factory 
village life half a century ago. There is the 
owner of the mill, a mean, niggardly man, who 
had accumulated his wealth by peculiar processes, 
but who held his head high in the church and 
talked pompously of saving grace. A designing 
young woman, very pretty and very shrewd, 
succeeded in marrying him and making his few 
remaining days miserable. In contrast with 
these there is a family with a mystery, contain- 
ing a very lovely girl; and a young doctor, who 
finds her father in prison, the innocent victim of 
a rascally partner. He traces the partner to 
Europe, recovers the stolen bonds, proves the 
father’s innocence and marries the daughter. 
It isa very good story, told with skill and with 
entertaining philosophic comment. 


‘*THE THIRD VOLUME,” by FergusHume. The 
founder of the school of the detective story, 
which he may be said to have made by ‘The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” tells in ‘«‘ The Third 
Volume ” the story of a young English author who 
made a great success with a story in three vol- 
umes, entitled, “‘A Whim of Fate.” Its plot 
told of a murder committed twenty-five years 
before, and in the ‘‘third volume” were given 
a few details that had not been followed up in 
the trial. This book, read by different people. 
about the same time, led to the discovery of 
some of the actors in the real tragedy. The 
novel is a detective story which ingeniously 
follows and drops some most unexpected clues, 
and finally cxplains the truth in still more unex- 
pected manner. 





LOGIC, 


MamoMaA: ‘Willie, don’t you think it wicked to 
catch those good little fishes on that cruel hook ?” 
WILLIE (a/ler a moment's thought) : ‘These ain’t 
goud little fishes, mamma ; these are bad little 
my good little mud- 


fishes that go and _ bite 


worms. ”— Fudge. 
OF COURSE. 
DeMLeY : Why do they always give a cup asa 
trophy in a yacht race? 
CHUMLEY: Because it’s the 
desirable thing to have ona yacht. - 


most useful and 
Town Topics. 
NOT ALL Loss. 

‘‘ There’s the luckiest man in seven counties,” 
said a Texas man to an Eastern traveler. 

‘¢ How so ?” 

‘‘Had his house 
children t’other night, sah.’ 

‘¢ Where does his luck come in ?” 

“Saved his coon dog, sah. Saved his coon 
dog.” — Texas Siftings. 


burned down and lost six 


Nort EIGHTEEN CARATS. 

DINKELSPIEL: Haf you heardt dot Hochstein 
lose all his peautiful goldtfish ? 

WoGGLEBAUM: Veeping Rachel! How did id 
happen ? 

DINKENSPIEL: His rich uncle from Shicago 
vatched his shance und vhen Hochstein vas oudt 
he tested dem mit acidt.— Fudge. 


AT THE BASEBALL GAME. 


Miss HIGHLY Oh, what a 
great catch! 
Miss PASSEE (eagerly) : Who ?— Town Topics. 


(eathusiastically) : 


1T TOOK HIS BREATH. 
Mrs. HENPECK : Now, suppose I should die. 
Mr. HENPECK: Good heavens! Is there any 
doubt about it >—Zi/e. 
TO THE MANNER BORN. 
WILLIE Doo: Dogs can’t talk. 
WILLIE DuNN: No, but they carry tails.— 
Vhiladelphia Inquirer. 


WORKED TO A CHARM. 


Doctor: ‘ Well, how did the medicine for in- 
somnia work ?” 

Mr. NEwbaD : ‘ To perfection,” 

Docror: ‘How much of it did you take ?” 

Mr. NEwpaD: ‘‘Notadrop. The baby found 
the bottle and it frightened the nurse so that she 
walked the floor with him all night.”—Chicago 
Lnter-Ocean. 

LANDED. 

BLOOBUMPER: You went fishing 
Keedick yesterday, didn’t you? 

SpaTrs: Yes, 

BLoopuMPER : Catch anything ? 

SpaTts : Well, we came back engaged ; but I 
don’t know whether I caught her or she caught 
me. 


Miss 


with 


A TACTICAL BLUNDER. 

First Sport: And how did the football game 
come out ? 

SECOND Sport : 
a foul. 

First Sport: How’s that ? 

SECOND Sport: One of their men kicked the 
ball instead of kicking one of the fellows on the 
other side. 


The Rufflérs lost the game on 


ANTI-FAT. 
In order to reduce his weight 
He purchased him a wheel ; 
Before he’d ridden it a week 
He fell off a good deal. 
—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


HER WAYS PAST UNDERSTANDING, 

Woman does all she can to render herself ir- 
resistible and then orders man to keep his dis- 
tance.— Galveston News. ° 

AN EXCITING RACE, 

Murray HILL: What is the Brooklyn Handi- 
cap? 

FuLTON TROLLEY : It is the yard and a quarter 
start the motorman gives you when you try to 
cross in front of his car.—Puck. 





